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FOREWORD 


Microteaching as a technique in the programme of prepariny 
teachers is of recent origin in India. The first exploratory study 
in this area was undertaken at the Centre of Advanced Study 
in Education, Baroda, during early seventies. It was the first 
attempt where microteaching technique was tried out using 
Flanders Interaction Analysis Category System as a tool 
for observing teacher behaviour. As a result of this study, it 
was felt necessary to undertake certain fundamental studies in 
the area of microteaching. The Centre of Advanced Study in 
Education decided to adopt a Research and Development 
approach in order that microteaching does not remain merely 
an item of research. 


The first publication in the area of microteaching, Micro- 
„teaching i in Teachereducation—CASE, Monograph 3” appeared 
in 1974. This publication aroused interest, all over the ccuntry, 
in this modern approach to developing instructional skills. 
While the project was going on at Baroda, the National Council 
of Educational Research and Training also undertook activities 
in this area. Some work was already going on at the Techni- 
cal Teachers’ Training Institutes of Madras and Calcutta also. 
The expertise developed at the Baroda Centre helped in deve- 
loping this programme at the other centres like, Calcutta, Surat, 
Ratnagiri, etc. The Baroda Centre continued its Research 
and Development Project in the area of microteaching through 
developing training materials in selected teaching skills. The 
Centre attained the leadership position in this area all ov 
the country. Its work attracted the attention of the Inter; 
ational Microteaching Research Unit at the University of 
‘Lancaster, U. K. The natural consequence was the develop- 
ment of a collaborative programme between the two institutions. 


vi 


studies in this area completed at the Baroda Centre. A team of 
the dedicated workers at the Baroda Centre, namely, M. S. 
Lalita, Bimla Passi, Sneha Joshi, and N. A. Vaze under the 
leadership of Dr. B. K. Passi is responsibie for this work. It 
is important to note that the work at the Baroda Centre has 
provided an evidence of what robust thinking, insight, and hard 
work can accomplish at a time when it was feit by a number 
of teacher educators that developing and adopting micro- 
teaching was not possible without the use of sophisticated 
gadgets like ihe Closed Circuit Television and the Videotape 
Recorder. Dr. B. K. Passi has put forth his wide experience, 
sound scholarship, and devotion to complete this project. This 
book wiil be immensely useful to teacher educators all over 
the country. The school teachers will find, in this book, the 
much needed guidance to become better teachers. | am sure 
this book will receive a wide audience as it is the first of 
its kind in the area of teacher education. 


The present book is the outcome of the sustained research | 
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This book is the outcome of a sustained Research-<and 
Development programme on microteaching carried out at the 
Centre of Advanced Study in Education, Baroda. Time and 
again a cynic criticism is made that it is not possible to 
implement microteaching technique in the absence of sophis- 
ticated equipments like CCTV and VTR and trained personnel. 
The present work meets this criticism to a certain extent. The 
material developed is more or less auto-instructional. This has 
been used at the CASE without the use of hardware like CCTV 
and VTR. The resources in terms of trained personnel can be 
developed through a reading of the contents given in the book. 


The materials are given in the form of self-contained 
packages as handbooks related to thirteen different instructional 
skills. These skills are selected from a total of twentyone 
instructional skillsswhich are the components of the Baroda 
General Teaching Competence Scale (BGTC Scale), developed 
at the Centre. This scale is presented in the book in detail. 
The thirteen instructional skills are classified as planning skills, 
presentation skills, closure, evaluation, and managerial skills. 
Handbooks for each of these thirteen instructional skills are 
written in a simple language with concrete examples from 
classroom situations. They provide the rationale, components, 
model lessons, and evaluation proformas for the concerned 
instructional skills. These handbooks will be useful for the 
training of the teachers—both pre-service and inservice, teacher 
educators, and research workers. 


The completion of this work is due to the guidance and 
cooperation of different persons. In this context, | am highly 
grateful to Dr. M. B. Buch, Head, Centre of Advanced Study 
in Education for his constant encouragememt and expert 
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guidance for the completion of the present work. He has been 
steering all the research activities that have undergone behind 
this work. From the beginning of this work, Dr. (Miss) M. S. 
Padma has contributed a lot for its completion. She has gone 
through the entire manuscript with meticulous care. My sincere 
appreciations are due to her. It is a pleasure to recall the keen 
interest evinced by Miss M. S. Lalita in the development of 
the handbooxs. She has helped unceasingly in bringing out 
the book from the beginning to the end. Mrs. Sneha Joshi 
and Mrs. Bimla Passi have not only contributed in the develo- 
pment of the handbooks, but have also lent a good support in 
the entire process. My thanks are also due to Sri. T. Singh 
and Dr. M. R. Santhanam for going through the handbooks 
and giving their valuable suggestions. | would like to express 
my thanks to Sri. A. N. Misra and Sister Marie de Sales for 
their help. Let me recall with gratitude the cooperation rende- 
red by the teacher trainees of the Department of Education at 
the M. S. University of Baroda in trying out the handbooks 
Prepared, Thanks are to the Proprietors of the Sahitya Mudranalaya 
for bringing out this book in a very short span of one month’s 
time. | am also thankful to my wife for her constant support 
to pursue my academic interests. 


B. K. PASSI 
Centre of Advanced Study in Education 
M. S. University of Baroda 
Baroda. 
January 26, 1976. 
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INTRODUCTION 
he teacher education programmes 


with special reference to student teaching in India and abroad. 


Based upon this examination, the innovative approaches in teacher 
specifically includes com- 


education have been highlighted. This 
amme and microteaching 


petency based teacher education progr 
technique. Arguments for and against analytical approach have 


been presented. Various lists of teaching skills proposed by in- 
Vestigators in India and abroad have been given. Consequently, 
Microteaching as an approach to develop such skills has been 
discussed with re§pect to its meaning, underlying principles, and 
development. Research studies in microteaching in this regard 


have also been reviewed. While viewing microteaching in Indian 
tional materials on various 


context, the need for developing instruc 
Finally, the development, 


teaching skills has been pointed out. 
organization, and usability of such materials on teaching skills 


have been discussed. 


This chapter examines t 


The chapter is organized under four major headings: (i) 
Teacher Education in India and Abroad; (Gii) New Departures in 
Teacher Education; (iii) Microteaching; and (iv) Instructional 
Materials for Teaching Skills. 

I TEACHER EDUCATION IN INDIA AND ABROAD 

' The quality of a nation is judged by the quality of its citizens. 
The latter is mostly determined by the educational system in the 
nation which, in turn, is decided by what type of teacher it has. 
The quality of these teachers depends upon the soundness of the 
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teacher education programmes. The Education Commission (1964- 
66) have stressed, “Investment in teacher education can yield 
very rich dividends, because the financial resources required are 
small when measured against the resulting improvements in 
the education of millions. ... First-rate teacher training 


institutions can thus play a crucial role in the development of 
education.” 


Looking into the reports of the various education com- 
missions in the post-independence period, it is clearly evident 
that the programme of teacher education requires closer scrutiny 
and improvement. The educationists and administrators have 
expressed dissatisfaction regarding the present teacher education 
programmes and have recommended measures for improvement. 
Unfortunately, those recommendations, by and large, have not 
been implemented. “The quality of training institutions remains, 
with a few exceptions, either mediocre or poor. Competent staff 
are not. attracted; vitality and realism are lacking in the curriculum 
and programme of work which continue to be largely traditional; 
and set patterns and rigid techniques are followed in practice 
teaching, with a disregard for present-day needs and objectives.” 
(Education Commission, 1966). 


Various commissions like the University Education Com- 
mission (1949), the Secondary Education Commission (1953), the 
International Team on Teachers and Curricula in Secondary 
Schools (1954), and many study groups, seminars and conferences 
have pointed out the defects and have made suggestions for im- 
provement of different aspects of teacher education like contacts 
of teacher education institutions with schools, universities and 
among themselves, admission procedures, organizational structure, 
curriculum, desirable qualifications of teacher educators, their 
teaching methods and the most imporiant one, namely, student 
teaching. Student teaching is the pivot of teacher education 
programme. But still the present situation in student teaching 
programmes is highly disappointing. Some of the studies, both in 
India and abroad that are reviewed below, justify this. 


2 CHAPTER ONE 


Studies in Student Teaching in India 


Regarding the present situation in student teaching pro- 
grammes, the Education Commission, 1964-66 have observed, “At 
present, student-teachers are commonly required to give a specified 
number of isolated lessons, many of which are often unsupervised 
or ill-supervised. The practice of continuous block-teaching, ‘the 
duration of which varies from two to six weeks, is adopted only 
in a few institutions and its organization still leaves much to be 


desired.” 


Palsane and Ghanchi (1967) in their survey of sixtytwo 
teacher training colleges have observed the following: (i) 
number of lessons given by a trainee was arbitrarily fixed and it 
was not based on his needs and abilities; (ii) orientation pro- 
gramme before initiating trainees to practice teaching was too 
inadequate; (iii) the units chosen during practice teaching by the 
trainees were not continuous and there was little scope for 
developing initiative, dynamism. and resourcefulness as teachers; 
(iv) there was no continuous and integrated assessment of the 
trainees; and (v) programme for the trainees were not planned in 
joint cooperation of schools and teacher training institutions. 
Upasani (1966) has evaluated the then existing teacher training 
programme for primary school teachers in Maharashtra State and 
has noticed that the professional training for them was far from 
satisfactory in the light of new challenges in elementary education. 
A major drawback was the tendency to confine the practical train- 
ing to the delivering of a prescribed number of lessons. Analysing 
the secondary teacher education programme in Kerala, Joseph 
(1967) has. found that there was no uniformity in the number of 
lessons to be given by the trainees and in the type of practical 
work done in different training colleges. Regarding supervision of 
practice teaching, majority of stafi members did not want to 
share the responsibility with school teachers, whereas this was 
not true with the trainees. Sharma (1968) has observed that the 
practical work in most of the teacher training institutions con- 
sisted of 40 to 50 lessons to be given on the Herbartian steps. 
Mallaya (1968) analysing the existing situations in primary and 
secondary teachers’ training colleges in Madhya Pradesh has 
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found that thé evaluation techniques were mostly of routine 
type and allowed wide variation in internal and external assess- 
ment. Marr et al. (1969) have observed the following in the 
colleges of education in the Punjab: ii) teacher educators did not 
agree on certain specific skills and understandings to be the ob- 
jectives of the programmes; (ii) supervisors did not give adequate 
time to each student during supervision as they did not know 
the subject; and (iii) teacher educators generally followed lecture 
method and attributed the difficulties in adopting innovations to 
the inadequate educational background, poor study habits of 
students, and lack of time. Saikia ( i971) has found that in colleges 
of education in Assam, practice teaching was negiected as re- 
vealed by the inadequate supervision and guidance. One of the 
reasons pointed out was non-availability of schools. Srivastava 
(1970) evaluating the practice teaching programmes in India has 
observed the following : (i) there was no agreement as regards the 
total number of lessons to be given by a student teacher and on 
the total time spent on practice teaching; (ii) the evaluating 
Practices of class teaching ranged from purely internal to purely 
external; (ii) majority of student teachers had developed unfa- 
vourable attitude towards practice teaching: and fiv) the satisfaction 
of student teachers about evaluation practices and the perception 
of presence or absence of subjectivity in the evaluation system 
were highly correlated. Khosla (1970) has observed a wide gap 
between training college methods and school teaching. Srivastava 
(1970a) has pointed out that supervision in practice teaching is 
being done with little seriousness to improve trainees’ performance. 
Most of the supervisors themselves have not been active as 
school teachers for years. Mehrotra (1974) has found that the 
existing practice teaching was ineffective due to the defect in the 
supervisory system where there was an atmosphere of tension and 
artificiality during practice and Jack of clarity about the supervi- 
sory role. He has further found that teacher training institutions 
had not adopted those practices and methods of instruction which 
they preached the trainees to adopt in schools. Singh (1975) in 
his all-India study regarding adoption and discontinuation of in- 
novations in 209 secondary teacher training institutions belonging 
to various states has observed the following regarding practice 
teaching: (i) more than two-thirds of the training institutions 
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provided sufficient time for practice teaching and had provision 
for good practising schools; (ii) less than one-third of the institu- 
tions practised activities like conducting seminars, tutorial classes, 
maintaining cumulative record, etc., and the reasons pointed out for 
the number of such insti‘utions being less were shorlage of time 
and examination-oriented teacher education programme; (iii) 
more than half of the institutions involved teachers of practising 
schools for supervision work; (iv) some of the innovative prac- 
tices like ‘freedom for developing one’s own method of teaching’, 
‘starting student teaching with individual pupils’ and ‘student 
teaching with small groups of pupils’ had been adopted by 64.1, 
44.9, and 20.5 percent of the total institutions considered in the 
study. 


To summarise the present conditions in teacher training in- 
stitutions in India, attention may be drawn to the observations 
made by Buch and Yadav (1974). They have pointed out, “Much 
dissatisfaction has been shown about the training provided to the 
teacher. The trainees are not satisfied, the consumers are not 
satisfied, and more than this, even the trainers are not satisfied 


with training programmes.” 
Studies in Student Teaching Abroad 


The situation abroad is not very much different from what 
exists in India. Popham and Baker (1968) have found that trained 
and untrained teachers did not differ significantly regarding 
bringing about learning in pupils. Popham (1969) has commented 
that this was due to the fact that the then existing teacher training 
programmes were mostly concerned with the approach of instruc- 
tion followed rather than results of instruction. Reviewing the 
tesearch studies in student teaching conducted over a decade, 
Davics (1969) has pointed out. “Although the _Practical zom- 
ponent in teacher education is considered of key importance, it is 
attracting an increased amount of criticism in its present form. 
It has been considered largely ceremonial in its functions; its 
behavioural objectives, it is alleged, are seldom identified, and 
evaluation is suspected.” The American National Council for 
Accreditation of Teacher Education in 1960 have observed that 
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teaching practice was ‘entangled in a mass of confusion, unmade 
decisions and experiences __ without a comprehensive definition 
and clear-cut statement of goals and purposes’. Flanders (1967) 
has observed that inadequate feedback has ‘plagued teacher train- 
ing for centuries’. Commenting upon the traditional student teach- 
ing programme, Peterson (1973) has pointed out, “In traditional 
student teaching programme, the amount of actual teaching experi- 
ence, quality and quantity of supervision, and the kind of be- 
haviours that are modelled depend almost entirely upon the whim 
of supervising teacher.” Brimer and Cope conducted a study re- 
garding the objectives of teaching practive as perceived by staff, 
student teachers, and teachers (see Stones and Morris, 1972). They 
have observed that although there was agreement among the 
groups in the set of values which formed the basis of objectives 
of practice teaching, they differed in the relative weightage given 
to each objective. Cope ('1969) conducted a normative survey 
regarding practice teaching in U.K. and has found that the student 
teachers expressed their dissatisfaction regarding limited length 
of time for school practice, necessity of accepting the authority of 
others in the classroom, and regarding the supervisory and assess- 
ment procedures. The college staff was dissatisfied due to the 
difficulty in devoting adequate time and energy to the student 
teachers both in school and college and also due to the limited ` 
length of school practice. Lastly, the teachers were dissatisfied 
due to the existing patterns of work and behaviour. 


General Conclusions 


From the observations made by a sample of studies both in 
India and abroad, the following conclusions may be drawn : 


(i) There is no consensus regarding procedures followed in 
various aspects of student teaching. 


(ii) Although there is no adequate research support to show that 
present day teacher education is completely ineffective, there 
are also no evidences to say that they are effective. 


(iii) The teacher educators are not clear about the objectives of 
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training, i.e., what to train for in the trainees. Biddle and 
Ellena (1969) have remarked. “It is not exaggeration to say that 
we do not know how to select, train for, encourage or evaluate 
teacher effectiveness.” This means that there are no specific 
training objectives which can guide in providing learning ex- 
periences to the trainees and in evaluating how far they have 
been achieved. 


(iv) Regarding the teaching methods followed in teacher training 
colleges, it may be said that there is no relationship between 
what the teacher educators follow and what they preach the 
trainees to follow. According to Brown (11975), “In lectures 
on teaching methods they may quote the nineteenth century 
maxim ‘proceed from the known to the unknown, the simple 
to the complex’. Yet the same principles are conspicuously 
absent from their own training programme. Often such pro- 
grammes are based upon a better known nineteenth century 
notion : the survival of the fittest.” 


(v) Supervision of practice teaching is haphazard and undiscri- 
minating. Feedback regarding teacher training performance 
is subjective and impressionistic. It is generally in terms of 
teaching process and not in terms of effects. 


The most important reason for the above state of affairs is 
that there is no empirical basis for the teacher education pro- 
grammes. Most of the practices followed are based more on 
experiences, and psychological and sociological theories whose 
truth has not been tested as being applicable to teacher training. 
No clear-cut and universally accepted definitions for teaching and 
teacher effectiveness have been evolved. Although a large number 
of studies have been conducted to this end, the findings are in- 
consistent, noncoherent, or meagre to make any useful contribu- 
tion to the theoretical basis of teacher education. Thus, teacher 
out a sound research base and it would continue 


education is with t 
s not think of alternatives. 


to be so if it doe 
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II NEW DEPARTURES IN TEACHER EDUCATION 


Teacher educators have frequently been questioned about the 
effectiveness of the teacher education programme. Research has 
not yet given a big helping hand to them. Nevertheless, there have 
been a few innovative alternatives for teacher educators to adopt, 
like, microteaching technique, compelency|performance based 
teacher education programmes, role-playing, _ self-confronta- 
tion, and such others. Among them, the most popular ones are 
microteaching and competency|performance based teacher educa- 
tion programme. 


Microteaching is a training technique which requires student 
teachers to teach a single concept using specified teaching skill to 
a small number of pupils in a short duration of time. The most 
important point in microteaching is that teaching is practised in 
terms of definable, observable, measurable, and controllable teach- 
ing skills. 


One of the widely accepted innovations in America, namely, 
competency|performance based teacher education programme, 
popularly known as CBTE or PBTE, promises the possibility for 
tentative curriculum development, training, and assessment, Such 
programmes define teacher competencies as those knowledges, 
skills, and behaviours required of a teacher that bring about de- 
sirable pupil growth. Their main features are : (i) explicit speci- 
fication of competencies which the programme expects the student 
teachers to exhibit at the end: and üi) explicit specification of the 
evidences that would be accepted to say that student teachers 
would possess those competencies at the completion of the pro- 
gramme. The key requirements of the programme are ‘define’ and 
‘measure’ (Kay and Rosner, 1973). Although, this idea of CBTE| 
PBTE superficially gives a solace to teacher educatdrs, it gives 
tise to new problems of specifying the competencies and criteria 
for measurement. Such programmes are not free from criticisms. 
According to Travers (1975), “The idea is a simple one, and like 
many simple ideas, carries with it the illusion of clarity. Yet the 
fact is that the concept is far from clear, and attempts to define 
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it are often no more than shadowy games of word substitution. 
According to him, the term ‘competence’ is used in a very narrow 
sense. Programmes like CBTE|PBTE are modular in structure. 
Competent teaching is assumed to be made up of a collection of 
modular skills, and a chain of performances on such modules con- 
stitutes effective teaching performance. A complex behaviour like 
teaching cannot be a chain of component skills. With all such 
criticisms against competency|performance based teacher education 
programmes, he has agreed that there are certain unitary skills 
related to teaching which could be developed in teacher education 


programmes. 


Thus, these departures in teacher education have thrown new 
light on the training of teachers. The conceptual rationale for 
these departures, especially, the microteaching technique is dis- 


cussed below. 
Conceptual Rationale for These Departures 


As already pointed out, the findings of the studies in the area 
of teaching and teacher behaviour are insignificant as compared to 
the complexity of the teaching process, and moreover, they are 
inconsistent. They are not significant even from the point of view 
of practical aspects. One of the main criticisms put forth by Gage 
(1963) was that such studies considered the criterion of overall 
teacher effectiveness. He has suggested ‘micro-criteria’ approach to 
teacher effectiveness to reduce the complexity of the problem. He 
has further pointed out, “Rather than seeking criteria of effective- 
ness of teachers in many varied facets of their roles, we may have 
better success with criteria of effectiveness in small, specifically 
defined aspects of the role. Many scientific problems have even- 
tually been solved by being analysed into smaller problems whose 
variables are less complex.” 


Thus, the approach to teaching became analytical.: According 
to Clarke (1970), teaching constitutes activities that are designed 
and performed to produce change in pupil behaviour. Komisar 

1966) has pointed out that various specific activities included in 
teaching are introducing, demonstrating, citing, hypothesising, re- 
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porting, conjecturing, confirming, contrasting, explaining, ques- 
tioning, elaborating, etc., which may be considered as constituent 
skills of teaching (Stones and Morris, 1972). Brown (1975) has 
considered teaching as a many sided activity which includes a host 
of activities like questioning, giving information, listening, and 
such others. A mere description of such activities does not con- 


stitute a description of teaching. The intention behind such acti- 
Vities of teaching is to bring about learning. 


In simple words, teaching constitutes a number of verbal and 
nonverbal teaching acts, like questioning, accepting pupil res- 
ponses, rewarding, smiling, nodding to pupil response, movements, 
gestures, etc. These acts in particular combinations facilitate the 
achievement of objectives in terms of pupil growth. A set of re- 
lated teaching acts or behaviours performed with an intention to 
facilitate pupil’s learning can be called as a teaching skill. 


According to Gage (1968), “Technical skills are specific ins- 
tructional techniques and procedures that a teacher may use in the 
classroom. They represent an analysis of the teaching process into 
relatively discrete components that can be used in different com- 
bination in the continuous flow of the teacher’s performance” . 


The Asian Institute for Teacher Educators (1972) have defined 
the term ‘technical skills of teaching’ as specifically those activities of 
teaching that are especially effective in bringing about desired 
changes in pupils. They are related to each other, that is, the 
attainment of a particular objective is unlikely to depend upon 
teacher’s displaying of any single category of behaviour. 


McIntyre and White at the Stirling University have defined the 
term ‘technical skill’ as a set of related teaching behaviours which in 
specified types of classroom interaction situations tend to facilitate 
the achievement of specified types of educational objectives. 


This approach of looking at the teaching process analytically 
goes a long way in the training of teachers and in learning how to 
teach. Allen (1966) has pointed out, “The identification of repre- 
sentative skills, and the devotion of substantial time in teacher 
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education to these relatively narrow skills, will help teachers not 
only to become adept in the skills themselves, but also to improve 
their general competence as well.” Such teaching skills may be 
developed among teacher trainees. 


Explaining the complexity of learning how to teach, Brown 
(1975) has given analogies of learning to fly jumbo jets and to 
transplant heart which require a large number of skills. No 
flying school or medical faculty expects its trainees to perform the 
ultimate tasks of flying jets or transplating hearts unless basic 
skills are mastered. In the same way, “Teaching also has its re- 
pertoire of skills. If these cannot be identified and. taught, many 
teacher educators are guilty of a huge confidence trick.’ 


Thus, the complex task of teaching is analysed into limited, 
but well-defined components called ‘teaching skills’ that can be 
taught, practised, evaluated, predicted, controlied, and understood. 


This is the analytical approach on which the new departures, 
especially microteaching technique, are resting. Such an approach 
to teacher training is important and useful for the following 
reasons : (i) a student teacher can more easily incorporate a be- 
haviourally defined teaching skill into his teaching than the vague 
non-behavioural statements like, draw pupils’ attention, ‘develop 
rapport with pupils’, etc.; (ii) objectives can be defined more easily 
and more reliable measures of changes in teacher behaviour can 
be thought of using behaviourally defined skills, (iii) using such 
skills researchers can conduct more meaningful studies which in- 
volve determination of relationship between teacher performance 
and pupil outcomes; and (iv) developing the teaching skills among 
trainees gives teacher educators a sense of satisfaction that they 
have been able tc give evidences for the intended change in the 
trainees. 


Such an analytical approach to teaching and training is not 
free from criticisms. Some feel that teaching cannot be or should 
not be broken down into sub-components as they lose meaning in 
isolation and teaching is not a combination of these isolated bits. 
Spelman and Brooks (1973) criticising this approach have point- 
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ed that the task analysis of teaching in behavioural terms is not an 
adequate procedure for analysing the effective teaching act. The 
teaching ‘task’ is not to produce skills as an end in themselves, but 
as means to an end. The effectiveness of teaching which is a trans- 
actional process depends on the interaction among variety of con- 
tingency factors like pupil expectation and receptivity, and the 
cognitive complexity of the subject matter. Further, the rationale 
for this approach is still a mixture of research and conjucture. As 
pointed out earlier, Travers (1975) criticizing the competency- 
based teacher education programmes, has remarked that a complex 
behaviour of teaching cannot be a chain of component skills although 
he does not deny the existence of certain unilary skills related to 
teaching that could be developed in teacher education programmes. 
We, too, do not say that teaching is just a summation of teaching 
skills. It may involve certain personality and attitudinal factors. 
It involves certain teaching skills plus certain decision making 
skills. The latter constitute such skills which involve the teacher 
to take decisions regarding when to use, how much to use, and 
where to use the concerned skill. Such skills may be more difficult 
to develop as the student teacher has to be exposed to a wide 
range of situations. But they can be developed only when the 
student teacher is equipped with a repertoire of teaching skills. 
Such an approach to view teaching and hence to training, subsequ- 
ently may not remove all the defects in student teaching, but at least 
it helps to overcome them to some extent. 


The exponents of analytical approach to teaching and teacher 
effectiveness have tried to list a number of teaching skills. Various 
approaches have been followed. The details about these are 
discussed below. 


Teaching Skills 


As already mentioned, this idea of viewing teaching as a 
group of skills was first taken up in the teacher training pro- 
gramme at the Stanford University. A teaching skill has been 
defined differently by different exponents. All those definitions 
specify that a teaching skill is a group of teaching acts|behaviours 
intended to facilitate pupils’ learning directly or indirectly, 
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There are many approaches for identifying teaching skills. 
Firstly, it can be done by observing a number of teachers in 
varieties of classroom situations. As a result of this approach, 
many observation procedures have been evolved to analyse 
classroom interaction — verbal and nonverbal (Simon and Boyer, 
1967-69) and attempts have been made to develop a taxonomy 
of teaching behaviours (Baral, et al., 1968). Certain teaching 
skills may be identified by analysing them. Even the situations 
in which these are used may also be found out. Secondly, it can 
be done by analysing the teaching task through interviews and 
discussions with the teacher. The first approach would supple- 
ment this. Thirdly, it can be done by analysing the school curri- 
cuium and objectives and thinking what teaching acts would help 
in achieving them. This judgment is done based on experience, 
research findings, and psychological theories. The fourth approach 
would be through conceptualizing a model of good teaching based 
on opinions of teachers, pupils, headmasters, etc. Attempts of this 
nature have not given fruitful results on account of subjectivity and 
lack of consensus regarding role expectations. 


Attempts haye been made to list teaching skills following 
one approach or the other and further to develop them among 
student teachers. Fourteen teaching skills have been listed at the 
Stanford University (Allen and Ryan, 1969). They are given 
below. 

Stimulus variation 

Set induction 

Closure 

Teacher silence and nonverbal cues 
Reinforcing pupil participation 
Fluency in questioning 

Probing questions 

Use of higher order questions 
Divergent questions 

Recognizing and attending behaviour 
Illustrating and use of examples 
Lecturing 

Planned repetition 

Ccmpleteness of communication 
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The following are the eighteen teaching skills listed at the 
Far West Laboratory, California (Borg, et al., 1970). 


Establishing set 

Establish‘ng appropriate frames of reference 
Achieving closure 

Recognizing and obtaining attending behaviour 
Providing feedback 

Employing rewards and punishments (reinforcement) 
Con‘rol of participation 

Redundancy and repetition 

9. Illustrating and use of examples 

10. Asking questions 

11. Use of higher order questions 

12. Use of probing questions 

13. Teacher silence and nonverbal cues 

14. Student initiated questions 

15. Completeness of communication 

16. Varying the stimulus situation 

17. Lecturing 

18. Pre-cueing 


DONDUR YN= 


The Stanford model of teaching skills has been criticised for 
the rationale underlying it. The only information related to the 
the issue is given by Allen and Ryan (1969). According to them, 
“The decisions as to what skills should be developed in the clinic 
were not made in the light of any set rules about what good 
teaching consists of or what teachers need to know, but resulted 
from the discussions and debates of the microteaching staff. In 
the last analysis, the skills that were chosen as the clinic’s objec- 
tives were those that we felt would be of most use to beginners 
and that we felt could be effectively trained for in the clinic.” 


This does not over rule the importance of component- 
skills approach to training. Many advantages of this approach 
have already been discussed. Rosenshine and Furst (11972) have 
pointed out in their review of studies on teacher effectiveness, 
the emphasis in analysis and on specific and denotable teacher 
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behaviours is wholly admirable, but the selection of the specific 
behaviours to be taught is still based on private criteria. 


The Asian Institute for Teacher Educators (1972) have poin- 
ted out various areas of skills in relation to areas of educational 


objectives (see page 16). 


Flanders (1973) has conceptualized speaking and listening 
models in classroom interaction. From these models, he has 
derived a number of teaching skills. The skills based upon the 
speaking model are classified into four categories. 


The first two categories include the skills used immediately 
after pupil talk. 


(i) Responsive Skills : When a teacher chooses to respond 
to what a pupil has just finished saying, several skills come into 
play. A teacher can : (a) inventory pupil ideas as he listens and 
selects certain of these ideas for further development; (b) reiterate, 
paraphrase or éxpand ideas suggested by pupils; (c) acknowledge 
pupil ideas not selected for further development and thereby 
sustain pupil participation; (d) show how ideas previously ex- 
pressed by pupils are related to his own ideas; and (e) react con- 
tructively to the surprise of unexpected pupil statements. 


(ii) Initiation Skills : When a teacher chooses to take the 
initiative and introduces his own point of view or his own ideas 
after pupil talk, there are several skills which come into play. 
A teacher can : (f) give criticism and corrective feedback in a 
constructive manner; (g) introduce ideas in ways that do not in- 
hibit further pupil participation; and (h) react to ideas in a way 
that fosters an objective analysis of ideas. 


The third and the fourth categories include the skills used 
immediately preceding pupil talk. 


(iii) Responsive Skills : When a teacher chooses to support 
the continuation of pupil initiation or when he is trying to create 
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Skill in inculcating social values 
ye ne 


AREAS OF SKILLS IN RE 


Interactive Process 


cache ge 


Examples of Areas of Skills Required 
pie eS ee 


Skill in organizing group’ activities 
Skill in promoting democratic values 
Skill in group interaction 


Skill in inculcating knowledge 


Skill in promoting healthful living 


SS 


Skill in developing appreciation of the arts 
Ss EE eee 


<—_———> 
Skill in developing effective Jeadership 
Skill in developing intellectual abilities <%= 
Skill in inculcating desirable attitudes and values Py A 
Skill in promoting adjustment to school 

aa ee 

Skill in developing muscle coordination Sa 
Skill in developing a sense of rhythm 

<> 


LATION TO AREAS OF EDUCATIONAL OBJECTIVES 


> Child 


T D= EE 
Area of Development 


Social development 


Mental development 
E i ee a 


Emotional development 
| on a 


Psychomotor and health development 


Aesthetic development 


Opportunities for pupil initiation, he can ask questions about 
what pupils have said or can develop selected pupil ideas. A 
teacher can : (i) ask questions which solicit comparison of pupil 
ideas, call for further development, extend explanation, etc., or 
otherwise make use of pupil ideas; and (j) ask narrow or open 
questions about pupil ideas. 


(iv) Initiation Skills ; A teacher can offer invita‘ion to parti- 
cipate on his own terms, so to speak, by asking for reactions to 
his own ideas or actions. A teacher can: (k) ask narrow and 
open questions based on his ideas; W) give direc'ions that can be 
clearly understood; and (m) ask questions which stimulate a pupil 
to expand beyond the expected answer (a special case of asking 
broad questions). 


Flanders ('1973) mentions two more skills which cannot be 
classified in the above categories. These are : (n) express and 
explain his ideas clearly; and (0) guide conversations according to 
mode's of inductive and deductive thinking. 


On similar Jines, he has identified skills from the listening 
model. 


Brown (1975) has attempted to locate the teaching skills based 
on an extended form of Argyle’s Social Skill Model (Argyle, 1970). 
From the model, it is derived that the three constituents of a 
teacher (raining programme are planning, performance, and per- 
ception. During plann‘ng, a teacher has to analyse a topic into its 
components, specify clearly his objectives, and choose appropriate 
methods of teaching it. Performance has been analysed into com- 
ponent skil's consisting of pa'‘terns of teaching moves — verbal 
as well as nonverbal. Perception involves how the teacher per- 
ceives his own teaching behaviours, their effects upon pupi's, and 
the changes in the pupils’ behaviour. These perceptions, in turn, 
affect: the p'anning and subsequent performance. In this area also 
some activities have been planned in order to sensitise student 
teachet as ta what to and how to preceive teacher-pupil interaction. 
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Similar attempts have been made at the Centre of Advanced 
Study in Education (CASE), Baroda. Lalita (1975) has listed 
various skills required for a secondary teacher in a school. She 
interviewed headmasters of several high schools and listed the 
various tasks that a teacher does in a school. Under the task of 
teaching, various skills have been thought of by going through 
the literature and through discussions. They have been classified 
under three headings: pre-instructional skills, instructional skills, 
and post-instructional skills. A few examples for pre-instructional 
skills are: (i) skill of writing instrectional objectives; (ii) skill of 
sequencing and organizing knowledge to be presented in order 
to acheve specified objectives: (iii) skill of locating situations 
where the learning of the unit find applications; and (iv) of skill of 
planning for differential assignment. A few examples for instruc- 
tional skills are: (i) skill of introducing a lesson; (ii) skill of ob- 
taining feedback from pepils: (iii) skill of diagnosing pupil difficul- 
ties in understanding a concept during teaching; (iv) skill of in- 
creasing pup'l participation; and (v) skill of reacting to pupil 
response and initiation. A few examples for post-instructional 
skills are: (i) skill of writing pdeparing variety of test items in 
order to test the objectives listed: (ii) skill in making plausible 
interpretations about each pupils performance on a test; and 
(iii) skill of planning remedial measures for the diagnosed. diffi- 
culty. There are other skills involved to the maintenance of class- 
room|school discipline which indirectly affect pupils’ learning in 
the classroom. A few examples may be given: (i) skill of main- 
taining classroom discipline; and (ii) skill of interpreting pupils’ 
behaviours in the light of their social, economic and psychological 
backgrounds. 


Thus, the analytical approach to teacher training has led to 
the emergence of various lists of teaching skills. 


Some of the questions which have remained unanswered re- 
garding teaching skills are : (i) Do the skills developed in isola- 
tion get transferred to actual classroom situations? (ii) Will the 
student teachers, trained with a repertoire of skills, be able to 
integrate them suitably? Will they be aware of when to use, where 
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to use, and how much to use? (iii) Should all skills be given to 
all student teachers or should they be diagnostically based? (iv) 
While developing a particular skill, the teacher increases the fre- 
quency of specified teaching behaviours. Is it a sensible approach? 


General Teaching Competence 

Based mostly on the lists of teaching skills deve at the 
Stanford University and the Far West Laboratory and the list of 
teaching skills developed at the CASE (Lalita, 1975), we have 
conceptualized twentyone skills which are essential for general 
teaching competence. 


The Baroda General Teaching Competence Scale (BGTC 
Scale) has been developed and measuring criteria for each of the 
skills included in it have been provided. For thirteen of those skills, 
instructional materials in the form of teachers’ handbooks have 
been developed. The BGTC Scale and the glossary of the key 
terms are given below for better understanding of each of those 


skills. 
CENTRE OF ADVANCED STUDY IN EDUCATION 
FACULTY OF EDUCATION AND PSYCHOLOGY 
THE M. S. UNIVERSITY OF BARODA, BARODA 


BARODA GENERAL TEACHING COMPETENCE SCALE 


Name of the Student Teacher... ......... RGUGNoe Se 
Class to be taught: _............... KOPIE” See ee 
Dato ne ae eS a pe ime Duration e a 5-7 ee ee 
Not at Very 

all much 


PLANNING (Pre-instructional) 
1. Objectives of the lesson were 
appropriate : clearly stated re- 
levant to the content, adequate and 
attainable. 0 1 2, 30 4 7516 
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Not at Very 
all much 


2. 


Content selected was appropriate : 
relevant and adequate with respect 
to the objectives of the lesson, and 
accurate. 


. Content selected was properly or- 


ganized: Logical continuity and 
psychologica! organization. 


. Audio-visual material chosen were 


appropriate : suited to the pupils 
and content, adequate and neces- 
sary for attaining the objectives, 


PRESENT ATION (Instructional) 


5: 


20 


- Questions were appropriate : 


. Critical awareness 


Lesson was introduced effectively 
and pupils were made ready emo- 
tionally and from knowledge point 
of view to receive the new lesson : 
continuity in statements or ques- 
tions, relevance, use of previous 
knowledge and use of appropriate 
device/ technique. 


well- 
perly put, adequate 
d made pupils par- 


Structured. pro 
in number, an 
ticipate. 


was brought 
about in pupils with the help of 
probing questions : prompting, 
seeking further information, re- 
focusing, redirection and increas- 
ing critical awareness, 
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8. 


10. 


ll. 


Concepts and principles were ex- 
plained (understanding brought 
about) with the help of clear, in- 
terrelated and meaningful state- 
ments: s'atements to create set, 
to conclude, statements which had 
relevancy, continuity, appropriate 
vocabulary, explaining links, 
fluency and had no vague words 
and phrases. 


. The concepts and principles were 


illustrated with the help of ap- 
propriate examples through appro- 
priate media (verbal and non- 
verbal): simple, relevant to the 
content and interest level of pupils. 


Pupils’ attention was secured and 
maintained by varying stimuli like 
movements, gestures, changing 
speech pattern, focusing, changing 
interaction styles, pausing, and oral 
—visual switching: Pupils’ pos- 
tures, and listening, observing, and 
responding behaviour of pupils. 


Deliberate silence and nonverbal 
cues were used to increase pupil 
part’¢ipation. 


- Pupils’ participation (responding 


and initiating) was encouraged 
using verbal and nonverbal rein- 
forcers. 
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IS: 


Not at Very 


. Speed of presentation of ideas was 


appropriate : matched with the rate 
of pupils’ understanding and there 
was proper budgeting of time. 


- Pupils participated in the class- 


room and responded to the teacher 
and initiated by giving their own 
ideas and reacting to others’ ideas. 


The blackboard work was good: 
legible. neat; appropriateness of 
the content written, and adequate. 


CLOSING 


16. 


17. 


The closure was achieved appro- 
priately : main points of the lesson 
were consolidated, present know- 
ledge was linked with the past 
knowledge, opportunities were 
provided for applying present 
knowledge, and present knowledge 
was linked with future learning 
(assignment), 


The assignment given to the pupils 
Was appropriate: suited to indivi- 
dual differences, relevant to the 
content taught, and adequate. 


EVALUATION 


18. 


22 


Pupils’ progress towards the ob- 
jectives of the lesson was checked 
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ee 


and the procedures of evaluation 
were appropriate: relevant to the 
objectives, valid, reliable, and ob- 
jective. 

bf 


. Pupils’ difficulties in understanding 


a concept or a principle were di- 
agnosed by step-by-step question- 
ing and suitable remedial measures 
were undertaken. 


MANAGERIAL 


20. Both attending and nonattending 


21. 


behaviours of the pupils were re- 
cognized : attending _behayiour was 
rewarded, directions were given to 
eliminate nonattending behaviour, 
questions were asked to check 
pupils’ attending behaviour, pupils’ 
feclings and ideas were accepted, 
and nonverbal cues were used to 
recognize pupils’ attending and 
nonattending behaviours. 


Classroom discipline was main- 
tained in the class : pupils followed 
teacher's instructions that were not 
related to the content. 


Comments (if any): 
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Glossary to the Key Terms Used in the BGTC Scale 


1. Objectives of the Lesson 


(a) Clearly stated : An objective is said to be clearly stated 
when it satisfies the following criteria: (i) there is a verb which 
describes the learning outcome in the pupils in behavioural terms: 
(ii) the learner is specified; (iii) the conditions under which the 
learning outcome is measured are indicated, and (iv) the standard—- 
qualitative/ quantitative—of achievement is specified. 


(b) Relevant to the content: An objective is said to be re- 


levant to the content when the objective is related to what is being 
taught. 


(c) Adequate : The list of objectives is said to be adequate 
when it is sufficient with respect to the unit taught, different levels 


of learning outcomes, the maturity level of the pupils, time and 
facilities available, 


2. Content Selected 
(a) Relevant : When 


Specified, the maturity level 
available. 


content is related to the obiectives 
of the pupils, time, and facilities 


(b) Adequate : When content is sufficient to cover all the 
objectives specified, 
(c) Accurate: Content i 


y : S said to be accurate when there 
Is no technical mistake, 


3. Organization of Content Selected 


(a) Logical continuity : There is logical continuity in the 
content when every unit of content to be presented is logically 
linked with the previous unit, 
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(b) Psychological organization : The content is said to be 
psychologically organized when it is arranged in such a way that 
pupils’ previous knowledge forms the basis for presenting new 
knowledge, and it proceeds from simpler concepts to difficult 
concepts. 


4. Audio-Visual Material Chosen 
(a) Suited to pupils : To their interest and maturity levels. 


(b) Suited to content : When they are related to the content, 
to be presented and makes the presentation of the content more 
vivid. 


(c) Adequate : When they are sufficient with respect to 
the content which they explain. 


_() Necessary for the attainment of objectives : When they 
facilitate attainment of objectives to a greater extent than in their 
absence. : 


5. Lesson Introduced 


When pupils are attentive and keen 
eir nonverbal participa- 
hat the teacher does, 


(a) Ready emotionally : 
to learn the new lesson as indicated by th 
tion like postures, attentive looks towards wi 
ete, 


(b) Ready from knowledge point of view : Indicated by 
Pupils’ verbal participation in terms of correct responses to 
teacher’s questions and pupils’ meaningful initiation. 

A (c) Use of previous knowledge + When the already possessed 
Owledge of pupils is being used. 
estions : When a teacher’s 


(d) Continuity m statements or qU : ; 
e immediately preceding 


et or a question is related to th 
atement or question. 
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(e) Relevant : When every statement or question uttered 
by the teacher is related to the objective of the lesson. 


(f) Use of appropriate device or technique : When the de- 
vices or techniques used are suitable to the maturity level, age 
level, grade level, interest, culture, experience of pupils, and to 
the unit to be taught. 


6. Questions Put 


(a) Well-structured : A question is said to be well-structured 
when it is grammatically correct, relevant, specific, and concise. 


(i) Relevant : When it is related to the topic being dis- 


cussed and does not contain any technical term not taught 
earlier, 


(ii) Specific : When it calls for a single correct answer, 


(iii) Concise : 


When it is not lengthy and does not contain 
extra words. 


(b) Properly put : A question is said to be properly put 


when it is uttered with suitable speed and pause (so that it faci- 
litates the understanding of the question) and suitable voice 
(audible to all pupils, raised, and clear). 


1. Questions for Probing 


_ Probing questions are those which 
into their responses. They 


further information, Tefocusi 
awareness, 


help pupils to go deep 
are asked while Prompting, seeking 
ing, redirecting, and increasing critical 


(a) Promptin uestion : i i i i 
cludes a hint tots pupil Aa R Re ae 
pected response: generally ask 
‘partially correct 
response’. 


is a ‘no response’, 
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. (b) Seeking further information question : A probing ques- 
tion which asks for more information about the response. 


(c) Redirected question : A probing question directed to 
more than one pupil for response. 


(d) Refocusing question : A probing question which seeks 
pupil to compare the idea or phenomenon in his response with 
other ideas or phenomena (which he has already learnt) for simi- 
larity, contrast, or for any other relationship. 


(e) Increasing critical awareness question : A probing ques- 
tion which seeks ‘how’ and ‘why’ of pupils’ response with an 
intention of increasing critical awareness about the response. 


8. Explanation of Concepts and Principles 


(a) Statements to create set : Those that create readiness in 
pupils (regarding what is to be explained) emotionally and from 


knowledge point of view. 

(b) Concluding statements : They are summary statements 
covering the main points in the explanation. 

(c) Relevant statements : Those that are related and con- 
tribute to what is being explained. 


that have continuity : Statements that are 


(d) Statements 
the previous ones and having spatial and time 


linked logically with 
sequence. 
cabulary : Technical terms appropriate to 


(e) Appropriate vo 
and known to majority of pupils. 


the particular class, age group, 


(f) Explaining links : Words and phrases (mostly conjunc- 


tions and prepositions) which indicate that the teacher is €x- 


plaining. 
(g) Fluent statements : Those that are complete and not 
reformulated in the middle. 
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9. Illustration of Concepts and Principles 


(a) Appropriate examples : Those that are simple, relevant 
and interesting. 


(i) Simple example : One that involves previous knowledge 
of pupils which can be judged from their participation. 


(ii) Relevant example : One that exemplifies the concept or 
principle being illustrated. 


(iii) Interesting example : One that can arouse curiosity and 
interest in pupils which can be judged from their attend- 
ing behaviour. 


(b) Appropriate media (verbal and nonverbal) : Refers to 
those that are suited to age, grade, and maturity levels, and to the 
unit taught. 


10. Securing and Sustaining Attention by Varying Stimuli 


(a) Movements : Those movements that are deliberately 


made from one place to another, in order to secure pupils’ atten- 
tion. f 


(b) Gestures : Include movements of head, hand, and body 
to direct attention, to emphasize importance, to express emotion, 
to indicate shapes, sizes, movements, etc. 


(c) Change in speech pattern : Includes sudden changes in 
tone, volume or speed of teacher’s speech. 


(d) Focusing : Includes verbal, gestural or verbal-gestural 


focusing (drawing pupils’ attention to Specific aspects in the 
lesson). 


(e) Change in interaction styles 
type of interaction style to another 
pupil, and pupil-pupil, 


: Includes change from one 
— teacher-group, teacher- 
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&® Pausing : Involves deliberate silence in order to draw 
pupils’ attention. 


(g) Oral-visual switching : Includes change from one medium 
to another — oral, visual, and oral-visual — through which infor- 


mation is conveyed to the pupils. 
11. Use of Deliberate Silence and Nonverbal Cues 


(a) Silence : Includes meaningful silence meant to stimulate 
pupils to think, for considering pupil's question, after a pupil’s 
response indicating him to continue, etc. 


(b) Nonverbal cues include the following :— 
(i) Facial cues : A smile, a frown, looking thoughtfully ab 
the pupil, and a quizzical look. 


(ii) Head movement : Nodding, shaking, tilting of head, etc. 


Gii) Body movement : Movement from one place to another. 
Pointing to the student, continue cue, 


(iv) Hand movement : 
top cue, pointing from one student 


‘anything else?’ cue, S 
to another, etc. 


12. Use of Verbal and Nonverbal Reinforcers 


Include expressions like good, ex- 
and also repetition and re- 
e the pupil’s behaviour 


(a) Verbal reinforcers : 
cellent, come on, think, um-um, etc., 
Phrasing of pupil’s response which reinforce 
Positively and encourage him to participate. 

Include nonverbal behaviours 
wards responding pupils, looking 
1, writing pupil’s response on the 
engthen pupil’s behaviour and 


__ (b) Nonverbal reinforcers : 
like nodding, smiling, moving to 
attentively at the responding pupi 
blackboard which reinforce or str 
Encourage him to participate. 
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13. Pacing of the Lesson 


Speed of presentation matching with the rate of pupils’ 
understanding : When before proceeding from one unit to the 
other, pupils’ understanding about the earlier unit is brought out. 


14. Blackboard Work 
(a) Legibility in handwriting includes the following : 
(i) Every letter is distinctly different from the other. 


(ii) There is adequate spacing between two letters and bet- 
ween two words. 


(iii) Slantness of each letter is closest to the vertical. 


(iv) Size of each letter is large enough to be read from the 
fax end of the room, 


(v) All capital letters are of the same size and all small 
letters are of the same size. 


(vi) Thickness of the lines is of same width. 
Wb) Neatness in blackboard work includes the following : 


(i) Words and sentences written are parallel to the base of 
the board. 


Gi) Spacing between lines is adequate. 
(iii) There is no overwriting. 


(iv) Only the relevant matter which is under the focus of 
classroom discussion is retained on the blackboard. 


(c) Appropriateness 


of written work on the blackboard in- 
cludes the following : 
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(i) There is continuity in the points being presented on the 
blackboard. 


(ii) The points written are brief and simple. 


(iii) Important points are underlined to draw pupils’ attention. 


(iv) Coloured chalks are used suitably. 


(v) Diagramsiillustrations are developed along with the lesson. 


(vi) Diagrams are proportional in size. 


(vii) There are no unnecessary details in the diagrams| 


illustrations. 


15. Assignment 


(a) Suited to individual differences : Certain items are suited 
to weak students (simple, recall or recognition type items), certain 
are suited to average (more than recall and requires understand- 
ing), and others are suited to above average students (challenging, 
requires creative, original and higher order thinking). 

(b) Relevant : Related to the content being taught. 
: Sufficient with respect to the content covered 


(c) Adequate : 
and to the checking of the objectives specified . 


16. Evaluation Procedures 


They can be recognizing attending behaviour of pupils (verbal 
and visual), asking questions for feedback, or giving them some 


test items to be answered in the class. 


17. Remedial Measures 


or seeking further information 


They can be asking prompting 
use of more audio-visual aids, 


questions, repeating or reteaching, 
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z s aihe 
using more concrete, simple, and interesting examples and il'us 
trations, etc. 


18. Classroom Discipline 


When the pupils are following the instructions given by the 
teacher that are not related to the content, the classroom disci- 
pline is said to be maintained. It includes statements and ques- 


tions that are followed by correct pupil responses (verbal andlor 
nonverbal). 


The BGTC Scale has been used in the experimental studies 
conducted by Joshi (1975), Lalita (1975), and Passi (1975) for 
measuring general teaching competence, During the workshop 


planned out studies in the area of microteaching. Such studies 
e respective teacher training institutions. 
They would be using the BGTC Scale for measuring general 
teaching competence, 


As discussed above, the teaching competence js conceived to 
constitute various teaching skills. In order to develop those skills, 
various techniques have been developed. Some of them are 
microteaching, minicourses, interaction analysis, and such other 
behaviour modification techniques. 
used, and researched among them is mi 
description, principles underlying, and 
technique and research evide; 
pared to traditional practice 


ll MICROTEACHING 


Microteaching is a teac 
It is defined as ʻa system 
Possible to concentrate o 
practise teaching under 
1968). Complexity in teac 
skills one at a time. The 


her training technique of recent origin. 
of controlled practice that makes it 
n specific teaching beħaviour and to 
controlled conditions’ (Allen and Eve, 
hing is reduced by practising teaching 
complexity in a teaching encounter is 
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further reduced by having a small number of pupils, short dura- 
tion of time, and the content being reduced to a single, simple con- 
cept. Of course, there is no one definition of microteaching as it 
is being applied to many situations and it is still in a developing 
process. This concept of microteaching, although originated in 
early sixties, has developed to such an extent that a Jarge number 
of teacher training institutions in many countries have adopted 
this as an approach to teacher training. 


Description 


As already defined, microteaching may be considered as a 
miniaturised classroom teaching. It may be described as a ‘scaled 
down’ teaching encounter. The following are the steps generally 
followed when this technique is employed for teacher training : 
(i) A student teacher teaches a small class of 5 to 10 pupils (micro- 
class), may be real pupils or peers acting as pupils, for 5 to 10 
minutes. The content of the lesson (microlesson) is generally a 
single concept. The whole lesson is built around a single teaching 
skill so as to maximise the use of the behavioural components 
involved in that.skill during teaching. A microlesson is carefully 
planned on the basis of a predecided model. The lesson can be 
observed either by a supervisor, or peer supervisor using a spe- 
cially developed evaluation proforma for the skill or it can be 
recorded on a videotape for later evaluation. Mostly a videotape 
recorder is used. This session is known as teach-session. (ii) After 
this teach-session, the trainee is given the feedback. If a video- 
tape recorder is being used, he goes to a viewing room (may or 
may not be with the supervisor) and assesses his attempt at using 
that particular teaching skill. He may compare his performance 
with the model. If no videotape recorder is there either supervisor 
or peer supervisor or both may go out to a different room along 
with the trainee. They discuss the extent to which the trainee 
could demonstrate the skill in the light of the previously decided 
model. The sources of feedback may be many. They can be pupils, 
peers, supervisor, self, video-recording. the observation pro- 
formas filled by observers — either qualitative or quantitative. 
The feedback can be prescriptive or descriptive. This session may 
be termed as view/assess/feedback/ critique session. Time devoted 
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to this is generally 10 to 15 minutes. (iji) During the next session, 
the trainee goes to another room where he replans or restructures 
his lesson in the light of the feedback Teceived during the earlier 
Session. This session is known as teplan/restructure session. 
(iv) Next is reteach session where the trainee reteaches to a 
different set of Pupils the same unit which is restructured. Simi- 
lar supervision of the lesson goes on as in teach session. (v) After 
Teteach session there will be refeedback regarding the lesson, 
whatever may be the source of feedback This session is termed 


are rently Sete —replan—reteach—refeettens This pattern 


teaching technique, Namely, size of 


lesson, teach|reteach sessions (duration between teach|reteach 


: immediacy of feedback, 


length of time for feedback, ete.), and condition (real, simulation, 
or both). 


(i) Orientation lectures on Microte 
advantages, disadvantages, ete 
the student teachers, 


aching, its various components, 
:, followed by discussion with 


34. 


(iv) Teacher trainees criticize the model and learn to discriminate 
and identify the component behaviours of the skill. They 
learn to use the evaluation proforma specially provided for 


the skill. 


(v) Keeping the model in view, each trainee plans a microlesson 
based on the skill with the help of methods master/supervisor. 


(vi) Each trainee delivers the lesson in teach session and attempts 
to coincide with the modelled behaviour. The lesson is video- 
tape recorded or supervised by a peer or supervisor. 

è 


(vii) He views his lesson on videotape along with the supervisor, or 
discusses in the light of the recorded observations on the 
evaluation proforma. During this session, discussion is held 
regarding the extent to which his lesson coincided with the 
model. 


(viii) Each trainee incorporates the suggested improvements into 


his lesson and» prepares for reteach session. 


(ix) He reteaches after some interval of time to a different set of 


pupils. 


(x) The lesson is rediscussed with the same observers and the 


trainee learns to what extent he could approximate his be- 
haviour with respect to the model. 

This cycle of teach—feedback—replan—reteach—refeedback 
may continue till the trainee attains the desired standard through 
Successive approximations with respect to the model. 


Principles Underlying Microteaching Technique 


It has already been discussed how analytical approach to 
teaching came into being. Microteaching is based on the premise 
that teaching can be analysed into various component behaviours 
called teaching skills which can be practised, controlled, and 
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evaluated. This rationale is still a mixture of ‘research and con- 
juncture’. 


Secondly, this technique seems to be based on Skinnerian 
operant conditioning. In his terminology, “If an operant response 
occurs and is followed by reinforcement, the probability of its re- 
curring increases. With non-reinforcement _____ the tendency of 
the operant responses to recur decreases and it thus becomes ex- 


tinct.” (Bartley, 1970). This principle is fundamental to the feed- 
back session. 


, Skinnerian theory of ‘shaping’ or ‘successive approximations’ in 
acquiring the new patterns of behaviour seems to have been 


applied to teach—feedback—reteach pattern in the microteaching 
technique. 


The steps involved in behaviour modification suggested by 
McDonald (1973) are implicit in the microteaching technique. 
The first step involves stating the behaviour in operational terms. 
Secondly, the criteria for measuring those behaviours are fixed. 
Third stage is pre-treatment stage which involves measuring entry 
behaviour of the trainee. At the fourth stage, actual treatment 
of behaviour modification is given. At the fifth stage, post-treat- 
ment measures are obtained. The difference in the measures of 
pre and post treatments gives the extent of behaviour modifica- 
tion. The cycle is repeated till the expected level of mastery is 
achieved by the trainee. Even in microteaching cycle, the trainee 
is aware of the behaviours to be modified or practised while prac- 
tising a particular skill, Such behaviours are practised during 
teach session. Treatment involves getting feedback in 
the light of the modelled behaviours. The post-treatment measures 
are the reteach measures of observation. The difference in the 


measures of observation of teach and reteach will indicate the 


level of mastery of the behaviours included in the skill by the 
trainee. 


Development 


This technique originated at Stanford University in 1961 
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° courses by Borg, Kelley, 


(although named as microteaching technique in 1963) as a part 
of an experimental research project aided by Ford Foundation 
and Kettering Foundation. This project aimed at identifying 
specific teaching behaviours Or observable teaching skills and at 
developing and testing evaluation instruments to measure the 
attainment of these skills. This project resulted in the development 
of component or technical skills approach. During this project, 
Acheson, a research worker, investigated into the utility of video- 
tape recorder in the development of technical skills of teaching. 
Thus a videotape recorder was used (instead of supervisors) which 
could give vivid recordings of the classroom behaviours illustra- 


ting them best to the trainees. 


This technique gained momentum slowly, and by 1969, over 
141 colleges and universities in United States were using micro- 
teaching technique for secondary teacher training programmes 
(Ward, 1968). Gradually, this technique began to find an impor- 
tant place in a number of universities like Stirling University, the 
New University of, Ulster, Exeter University, etc. Now it is being 


extensively used and researched upon there (Perrott and Duthie, 


1969; McAleese and Unwin, 1970; Wragg, 1971). The idea of 
microteaching has been extended to the development of mini- 
Langer and Gall (1970) at the Far West 


Laboratory for Educational Research and Development, San 
Francisco, California. These minicourses are being further tried 
out and adapted by other countries with the help of Organisation 
for Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD). Perrott, et al. 
(1974) at the Microteaching Research Unit, University of Lan- 
caster, U.K. has developed a minicourse ON Effective Question- 
ing. One of the Asian countries where these materials are likely 
to be tried out, is India. This has been so because sufficient work 
in this area has already been completed here. 


roteaching started disseminating 
by early seventies. Sporadic research efforts have been made at 
Technical Teachers’ Training Institutes at Madras (Shah, 1970), 
Calcutta (Bhattacharya, 1974), and at Chandigarh (Dosajh, 1974). 
Now, it is being researched upon at national level institutions like 


In India, the idea of mic 
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i ch 
the CASE, Baroda. This centre has been carrying on resear 


Oteaching since 1970, Many research me 
at master’s (Abraham, 1974; Chudasama, 1971; ory bale he 
Thresiamma, 1975), doctorai (Bhattacharya, 1974; and Singh, at 
and at institutional levels (Passi and Shah, 1974) have as eon 
pleted and some are in Progress (Joshi, 1975; Lalita, 1975; me > 
and Vaze, 1975). Since 1972, microteac. ung 
ed programme of teacher training at the 
ged in dissemnating this idea to 
- In the beginning of 1975, a 

Workshop had been Organised at the 


Gujarat Vidyapeeth, Ahmed- 
abad by the Centre to Orient the staff member. 


training institutions at Abohar, 


tnagizi, microteaching 
training programme to all the students during the year 1974.95. In 

1975, the Maharashtra State me jon with the 
5 © give an inten- 
> state in microteaching 
ching skills and obser- 


work is going on in different 


ll British Council ana 
ollaboration with the SE. The pur ose O 
these Works} Ops was to ori . purp 
A tent teacher er 
dia to conce er educators from all ov 


pt of mictoteaching and to facilitate them to 
Sludies jn this area, 
Microteaching 

e Si are research €vidences for and 
S of mic 


Toteaching technique, Microteach- 
Cllective in chano; J 
© classroom ç tliner, 1969.2 the teacher be 
> we Kallanbach 1967. 
G | 


y > Borg et al., pat 
> oung and Young, 1969; an 

anbach > 

microteaching in pr Ca and Gal (1969) f 


‘Ound that the use of 
acher training was not more effec- 
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tive as compared to the conventional appreach as regards teacher 
effectiveness measured in terms of ratings. But they found it to 
be a more economical technique in terms of time and money, The 
findings of the study by Allen and Ryan (1969) support the above 
finding. The study has revealed that a particular level of competence 
is acquired by student teachers trained through microteaching in 
one-fifth of the time required for those trained through conven- 
tional approach. 


Studies in India : In India, most of the studies conducted in 
the area of microteaching as a training technique show that it is 
a feasible and an effective technique in the modification of teacher 
behaviour, Chudasama (1971) found that microteaching was more 
effective than the traditional technique in the development of in- 
direct teacher behaviour. In 1972, the CASE had underiaken an 
institutional project which is published as a monograph (Passi 
and Shah, 1974). They found that micro‘eaching was effective 
in developing the skills of questioning, reinforcement, silence and 
nonverbal cues, and illustration and use of examples. Further, 
microteachers showed favourable attitude towards this technique. 
Marker (1972) found that microteaching was a better technique 
than conventional approach in the development of certain teach- 
ing skills. Joshi (1974) found that microteaching was effective in 
developing the skills of reinforcement, and silence and nonverbal 
cues. Abraham (1974) found that it was effective in developing the 
skills of fluency in questioning and probing questioning. Singh 
(1974) found that microteaching was the most effective technique 
as compared to interaction analysis and conventional approaches 
in the modification of teacher behaviour. Bhattacharya (1974), 
while experimenting this technique with polytechnic teachers, 
found that microteaching was more effective than the conven- 
tional technique in the development of indirect teacher behaviour. 
Thresiamma (1975) studied the effectiveness of feedback in the 
development of the skills of recognizing attending behaviour and 
teacher liveliness among inservice teachers. Vaze (1975) found 
that audio-modelling was a better technique when compared to 
symbolic models for the development of the skills in questioning. 
Some studies at the CASE are in progress. Joshi (1975), Lalita 
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(1975), and Passi (1975) are comparing the effectiveness of micro- 
teaching technique versus conventional approach in the develop- 
ment of various teaching skills, namely, skills of writing instruc- 
tional objectives, introducing a lesson, fiuency in questioning, 
probing questioning, explaining, illustrating with examples, stimu- 
lus variation, silence and nonverbal cues, reinforcement, increas- 
ing pupil participation, using blackboard, achieving closure, and 
recognizing attending behaviour. The NCERT has undertaken a 
major project in collaboration with the CASE with a view to find- 


ing out the feasibility and effectiveness of this technique in Indian 
conditions. 


IV INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS FOR TEACHING SKILLS 


Passi and Shah (1974) have listed the limitations of micro- 
teaching approach in teacher education keeping in view the Indian 
conditions and the available resources. These limitations are 
related to administrative aspects, materials available, and avail- 
ability of trained supervisors. Administrative difficulties are most- 
ly related to the arrangement of classes and time table which 
may be overcome with careful planning. Regarding the availabi- 
lity of materials, it is generally commented that there is a need 
for videotape if this technique has to be implemented. But con- 
trary to this, it is the experience at the CASE that for many 
teaching skills it is not a must. If requires materials regarding 
the detailed descriptions about each skill, observation proformas, 
etc., not only for training the student teachers but also for super- 
visors. Although such materials are available abroad in terms of 
minicourses, they are not available in Indian conditions. To fulfil 
this need specially, handbooks on thirteen skills have been deye- 
loped at the CASE (Joshi, 1975; Lalita, 1975; Passi, 1975). These 
handbooks are given in the following chapters. Efforts are being 
made at the Centre to develop handbooks for the remaining skills 
included in the BGTC Scale. 


In conclusion, it should be noted that microteaching techni- 
que is a technique of training and not of teaching. Seco 
is not a substitute, but a supplement to present day teach, 
ing programmes. 


ndly, it 
er train- 
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A Word about ihe Handbooks 


In the following chapters are given the handbooks on thirteen 
teaching skills, namely, skills in writing instructional objectives, 
introducing a lesson, fluency in questioning, probing questioning, 
explaining, illustrating with examples, stimulus variation, silence 
and nonverbal cues, reinforcement, increasing pupil participation, 
using blackboard, achieving closure, and recognizing attending be- 
haviour. In the following paragraphs it has been briefly discussed 
about the need for such materials, development, contents and 
organization, and their use. 

Need : In the earlier paragraphs it has been discussed in 
detail about the analytical approach to teaching and training and 
about the recent departure in teacher training, namely, micro- 

\ teaching. If teachers have to be trained in various teaching skills 
vither through microteaching or through any behaviour modifica- 
tich, approach, there is a need for clear description in behavioural 
term about each of them. Unless any teaching skill is behavi- 
Ourally\described or defined, that particular skill cannot be deve- 
loped. “his can either be in written or oral form. It is needless 
to say the superiority of the written description to oral one. 
Secondly, it has been mentioned earlier that minicourses about 
some skills have been developed in countries abroad. Each of 
them is a self-contained package about a teaching skill. It in- 


cludes a handbook on the skill for the trainee and a videotape or 


instructional film containing a teaching model. Such minicourses 
is a need to deve- 


are too expensive to import. Hence there 

lop our own packages on skills. Thirdly, the teaching skills 
identified and described in western countries may not be relevant 
in Indian context. Various teaching behaviours or mannerisms 
have different connotations, meaning, and emphasis in different 
cultural settings. Hence, there is a need for developing handbooks 
on different teaching skills containing description, classroom €x- 
amples, model lesson, etc., tO suit Indian conditions. Fourthly, 
if research studies in this area have to have any comprehensive- 
ness, comparability, and integrity, there js a need to have common 
definitions and understandings about the teaching skills being in- 
cluded in them. In response to the above mentioned need, hand- 
books on various teaching skills have been developed. 
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Development : Through discussions with teacher educators 
and by going through the literature, the behaviours to be included 
in the skills were decided. For deciding about the major outlines, 
for two of the skills, namely, skills of introducing a lesson and 
achieving closure, preliminary drafts of the handbooks were pre- 
pared. They contained meaning, importance, purposes, observa- 
tion schedule, and model lessons. These were given to a few 
selected teacher educators. Since these handbooks were to be 
used by B.Ed. trainees, they suggested that more examples had 
to be included in explaining the skill and there could be planned 
Tepetition of the ideas for more emphasis and better understand- 
ing. Further, for six other skills, namely, skills of probing ques- 
tioning, fluency in questioning, reinforcement, stimulus variation, 


discussed during the workshop on microteaching organized by 
the CASE for the teacher educators of the Gujarat Vidyapeeth, 
Ahmedabad. Based on the feedback received during the discussions 


there, the structural outlines for other handbooks were also pre- 
pared. 


Content and Organization : The main feature of these hand- 
books is that they are written in simple language with many class- 
room examples so that they are easily comprehendable by the 
B.Ed. trainees. By and large, each handbook opens up with two 


and its purposes. This is followed by a detailed description of 
the skill. This includes explanation of each of the behavioural 
components of the skill with many examples to illustrate. Further 
two types of observation schedules are given — catego, > 


type and rating type. The category type of Observatio 
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schedule is used to note the frequency of occurrence of each of 
the behavioural components and the rating type is used to mark 
the ratings on a seven-point scale for each of the behavioural com- 
ponents. Such observation schedules are not there for the hand- 
book on the skill of writing instructional objectives. The category 
type is useful for giving pin-pointed feedback and in increasing 
the desirable and decreasing the undesirable behaviours. This is 
not of qualitative type. This desirability or undesirability of 
behaviours can be decided only when there is qualitative type 
of observation. This is taken care of by the rating type of obser- 
vation schedule. The latter tells the trainee the direction of im- 
provement in terms of quality, and the former tells the trainee 
the frequency of behaviours occured. These observation schedules 
are followed by a model lesson which exposes that particular 


teaching skill to a great extent. 


Uses: The handbooks that follow may be used for three impor- 
tant purposes, namely, for training teachers (both preservice and in- 
service), for training teacher educators, and for research. As 
already mentioned, before any teaching skill is to be 
practised, it is essential for the trainees to have conceptual under- 
Standing about it. Whatever may be the approach of training, 
either for preservice or inservice teachers, if the skill has to be 
Practised, they need to go through these handbooks. If micro- 
teaching technique is used for the development of the skill, the 
handbook on that particular skill becomes handy and serves as 
a text for the microteachers before or after discussion about the 


skill at the orientation stage. It also helps them in planning out 


microlessons. Since model lessons are given in written form, 


they can always compare their lessons with it in order to know 
the extent to which they have mastered the skill. These hand- 
books can be used by teacher educators in order to have concep- 
tual understanding about the skills and thereby to orient the 
trainees to those skills. Secondly, in order to train themselves in 
the observation procedure, these handbooks come handy. These 
handbooks may be used for research purposes also. A few of the 
studies under progress which have used them have been mentioned 


earliet. 
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As noticed earlier, the BGTC Scale consists of twentyone 
teaching skills which have been categorized under different sec- 
tions, namely, skills of Planning, Presentation, Closing, Evalua- 
tion, and Managerial. The handbooks presented in the forthcom- 
ing chapters are in the same order as the skills given in the 
BGTC Scale. Under the section on Planning, the handbook on 
the skill of writing instructional objectives is given. Under the 
section on Presentation, the handbooks for the skills of introduc- 
ing a lesson, fluency in questioning, probing questioning, explain- 
ing, illustrating with examples, stimulus variation, silence and non- 
verbal cues, reinforcement, increasing pupil participation and using 
blackboard are given, in order. Under the section on Closing, 
the handbook on the skill of achieving closure is given. No hand- 
book has been prepared for the skills under the section on Evalu- 
ation. Under the section, “Managerial skills, the handbook on 
the skill of recognizing attending behaviour has been given. As 
mentioned earlier, out of the twentyone skills included in the 
BGTC Scale, handbooks have been prepared and presented for 
only thirteen skills. For the other skills, the handbooks are in 
the process of development. ` 


Section Il 
PLANNING SKILLS 


2 SKILL OF WRITING 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


INTRODUCTION 


Any meaningful activity is purposeful. A purposeless activity 
is futile. Hence if the education that you provide to pupils has to 
be meaningful it should have definite ends in view. Such ends are 
known as educational objectives. You know that education is a 
process of bringing changes in behavioural patterns’ of pupils in 
the desired direction. Hence educational objectives constitute the 
desired changes in pupils’ behaviour. Such changes can be at 
thinking level (cognitive), feeling level (affective) and acting level 
(psychomotor). Although you cannot clearly draw lines of demar- 
cation between the three types of changes, they will be mostly 
dominated by either thinking, feeling Or acting. Such changes can 
be brought about by specifying objectives and providing suitable 
learning experiences. The objectives are of two types—general ob- 
jectives and specific objectives. The general objectives are broad 
and cannot be achieved in one lesson. Educational objectives 


are general objectives. Examples for general objectives are-‘To train 
pupils in good citizenship’, “To develop healthy attitudes among 
pupils’, and the like. Although they are important, they are not 
useful for practical purposes. They do not help a teacher in every- 
day’s classroom instruction. Unless the teacher sS 


pecifies objectives 
for a particular lesson, he can neither plan his instruction for the 


lesson efficiently nor test its effect. Hence, he should specify such 
objectives which could be achieved at the end of the lesson. Those 
objectives of each unit of instruction are known as instructional 
objectives. They are practical and more meaningful to a classroom 
teacher. The achievement of such objectives in everyday’s instruc- 
tion will finally lead to the achievement of educational objectives 
which are general. The present handbook is delimited to instruc- 
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tional objectives. By going through this. you will train yourself in 
the skill of writing instructional objectives. In the following para- 
graphs meaning and description are given about the skill with a 
number of examples and exercises. ‘ 


MEANING OF THE SKILL 


This skill involves writing objectives that are (i) well-stated; 
(ii) adequate with respect to learning outcomes; (iii) relevant to 
the content: and (iv) adequate with respect to the content outline. 


The first component of the skill is making the instructional 
objectives well-stated. The term ‘well-stated’ involves communicat- 
ing clearly, without any ambiguity and misinterpretation, what you 
want pupils to achieve. The second component of the skill re- 
fers to the coverage of such well-stated objectives in terms of 
learning outcomes in various domains and levels of learning. As 
noted above, there are three domains—cognitive, affective and 
psychomotor. This handbook is restricted to writing objectives in 
cognitive domain only. Even in cognitive domain, the scope is 
limited to two levels of learning—knowledge level (lower level) and 
higher than knowledge level (higher level). The details are given 
later. Thus the second component of the skill involves writing in- 
structional objectives in both the levels of learning. The third 
component involves writing instructional objectives that are rele- 
vant to the content chosen. The fourth component relates to 
coverage with respect to the content. The objectives listed for a 
given content outline should cover the whole content. 


In the following paragraphs, details about each of the com- 
ponents of the skill are given with operational definitions, examples 
and exercises. Towards the end, a checklist for evaluating the 
extent of acquiring this skill followed by a small unit with instruc- 
tional objectives listed under that are given. 


1. Instructional Objectives Should be Well-stated 


A well-stated instructional objective is one that clearly com- 
municates what you want to achieve through instruction, without 
any ambiguity and scope for misinterpretation. Below are giyen 
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Tesponses to two questions, namely, why should an instructional 
Objective be well-stated? And how can an instructional objective 
be well-stated? Study the following examples to know why it 


should be well-stated. 


Example 1 

f A teacher plans, teaches, and tests at the end, a lesson on 
laws of reflection? for class IX pupils of average intellectual 
ability. The following is the objective of the lesson framed by the 
teacher : 


(i) To teach the laws of reflection. 


The classroom instruction is given in the following way : 


The teacher states the three laws of reflection. He con- 
ducts the experiment himself. But pupils are not clear 
about how each law is verified. 


While testing, he puts the following question to the pupils : 


Describe in detail the laws of reflection and explain how 
they can be applied to our day-to-day life. 


Example 2 
and tests at the end of the 


Another teacher plans, teaches, z 
The following are the 


rame lesson to a similar group Of pupils. 

Objectives of the lesson framed by the teacher : 

(i) The pupils will be able to state, in writing, the three 
laws of reflection without any reference material. 

Gi) The pupils will be able to describe in writing, the steps 
in thie ss seriment to verify the three laws of reflection 
in about Ae sentences without any reference material. 

The teacher teaches in the following way : ] 

He systematically conducts the experiment, involves 


pupils and elicits from them the laws of reflection one 
ils a 


after the other. 
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As each of the laws is elicited he assists them in stating 
the laws correctly. While conducting the experiment, he 
elicits each step of procedure from the pupils and helps 
them to organise it. 


The following are the test items given at the end of the lesson. 
(i) State the three laws of reflection. 


(ii) Write in your own words the procedure for the experi- 
ment to verify the laws in about fifteen sentences. 


In example 1 above you notice that the teacher is not clear 
about what he wants his pupils to achieve. This is revealed from 
the objective he has enumerated. Because of this, he does not 
know clearly what learning experiences he has to provide to 
pupils or why he is providing the experiences to pupils which he 
is providing during his teaching. This has made his instruction 
unsystematic. This is because he is not clear about why he is 
teaching (objective). The same is true with his testing. He does 
not know exactly in what he has to test his pupils. This is be- 
cause he is not clear about what he wants the pupils to achieve 
(objective). Observe the test items. He has asked pupils to give 
application of the laws for which they have not been provided 
with such opportunities during teaching or instruction. The test 
item does not even indicate the scope of the response. 


Examine the teacher in example 2. His objectives of the 
lesson are clearly stated or well-stated and hence he has been 
systematic in his teaching. His instruction is in accordance with 
his objectives. The same is true with the test items. 


Thus clearly or well-stated objectives help a teacher in making 
his instruction and testing systematic and appropriate as regards 
what learning outcomes he wants to bring in pupils. 


The next question is how to write well-stated objectives, This 
is answered in the following paragraphs. 
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The criteria for a well-stated instructional objective are: (1) 
specification of the learner; (2) specification of the learner perfor- 
mance in observable behavioural terms; (3) specification of the 
conditions in which the learner performance occurs; and (4) spe- 
cification of the minimum expected level of performance of the 
learner. You will learn about each of them in detail. 


(1) Specification of the learner : Study’ the following instructional 


Objectives, 


(i) To describe to students the process of transpiration in 


plants. 


(ii) The students will be able to describe the process of 


transpiration in plants. 


s implied that the teacher is to 
describe which tells us something about the process of ce ae 
and not what the Iéarners are going tO do at the end i eRe ion 
as an evidence of learning. In other words, the rae asis eat 
On the instructional process and the teacher. In pine AN 
jective the students are going to describe at the en A i ion. 
Hence, the emphasis here is On the tt au i Partie 
Outcome, Learning outcome means the resu A or prodee 
icon, he Sy age ter veS 
Here learning is change in behaviour. Whic i y 


Of stating? 


In the first objective, it i 


e you will not know whether 
not, at the end of instruction. Tf the 
it gives you an evidence about the 
d objective is better stated. 


By achieving the first objectiv 


the pupils have learnt of 
Second objective is achieved, í AA 
result of instruction. Hence, the 


nerion for a well-stated instruc- 
raportante CULO o E 
eee the es must specify yee is to demonstrate the 
ectiv > r 
outcome pad that ‘who’ should be the Tamer. 
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Although the term ‘learner’ is used, it may imply a set of 
learners, say for example, a class, pupils, etc. You, as a teacher, 
will find individual differences in the class. These can be related 
to achievement, intelligence, socio-economic status. age, grade, 
personality traits, etc. Depending on the nature of learners in 
whom the teacher wants to bring about desired learning outcomes, 
instructional objectives for different learners may be written. 
Although different types of instruction are required for different 
types of learners, sometimes in the same lesson, a teacher may 
gear his instruction to different types of learners. In some situa- 
tions, the whole class will be in his focus and not an individual. 


Sometimes, the emphasis on learner is implied in the objective. 
Study the following instructional objectives, 


£i) To identify proper fractions. 


(ii) To describe the causes of the World War I. 


In the first objective the learner and his performance are 
implied. In the second objective the performances of both the 
learner and the teacher are equally implied. To avoid any ambiguity 
of intention, it is desirable to mention specifically, the learner/the 
student/the pupil/the class, etc., as the subject of the objective. 
The second objective above can be rewritten as ‘The learner will 
describe the causes of the World War P. If a list of objectives is 
being written, the phrase such as he learner will’ need not be re- 
peated but can be written at the heading of the list. Below is given 
an exercise for you to work upon and find out whether the first 
criterion of well-stated instructional objective is met or not. 


Exercise 1 


Evaluate the following instructional objectives for being well- 
stated in terms of Criterion 1—specification of the learner, 


1. The pupils will be able to differentiate between proper and 
improper fractions. 
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To construct an isosceles triangle given a side and the in- 
cluded angle. 


The class will understand how a rainbow is formed. 
The teacher will explain to students how to write an essay. 


The causes for the fall of ved’c religion will be discussed . 


The slow learners in the class will be able to differentiate a 


paralle'ogram from a trapezium. 
The bright pupils of the class will be able to solve all the five 
simple equations correctly. 

To show to pupils the various physical features of India 
using a map. 


The correct answers are as follows: 


Ly 


Criterion 1 is met. The learners, namely, the pupils are specified, 


Criterion 1 is not met. Who has to construct the triangle is 


not specified. 


Criterion 1 is met. The learner, namely, the class is specified. 


met. It is clearly mentioned that it is 


eats secant 3 
Criterion 1 is n e student who explains. 


the teacher and not th 
Criterion 1 is not met. 
Criterion 1 is met. 
Criterion 1 is met. 


Criterion 1 is not met- 
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Now you will recollect the four criteria for a well-stated 
instructional objective. They are: (1) specification of the lean 
(2) specification of learner performance in observable behavioura' 
terms; (3) specification of the conditions in which learner perfor- 


ete ye = el 
mance occurs; and (4) specification of the minimum expected lev 
of performance of the learner, 


You have learnt about the first criterion. You will now move 
on to the second criterion, namely, specification of the learner 
performance in observable behavioural terms. 

(2) Specification of the learner performance in observable behav 
oural terms : Before understanding about the criterion itself, 
you will understand the meanings of the terms ‘learner perfor- 
mance’ and ‘observable behaviour’. The term ‘learner perfor- 
mance’ implies what the learner (may be pupil, pupils, caj 
bright pupils, etc.) is going to do or perform at the end Y 
instruction. A behaviour is any performance, action or operation- 
All behaviours cannot be observed directly. For example, thinking, 
knowing, understanding, etc. are not observable directly, although 
they can be observed by indirect means. Certain of the behaviours 
can be observed directly, like naming, classifying, describing, et 


Hence, the term ‘observable behaviour’ implies the behaviour that 
can be observed directly. 


Specifying learner performance in observable behavioural 
terms involves using such verbs jn the instructional objectives that 
indicate behaviours that are observable directly, Now, examine the 
verbs that are used in the following objectives, 

| 


(i) The students will understand the three laws of reflection. 


(ii) The students will tell an example of their own for each 
of the three laws of reflection. 

In objective (i), the verb “‘unders 
behaviour that can be observed directly. Tt does not i 
specific behaviour, It does not tell specifically what th, 
they understand. Are they going to describe the law, 


tand’ docs not indicate a 


indicate any 
ey do when 
$? Are they 
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ere these Jaws are applied? 
applied in which situation, 
Such verbs lead to 


going to give examples of their own wh 
Are they going to identify which law is 
given some situations? Nothing is specified. 
many interpretations. 


In contrast to this, in objective (ii), the verb ‘tell’ indicates a 
behaviour that is observable directly. It is more specific and does 
not lead to many interpretations like the verb ‘understand’. But 
the verb ‘understand’ can further be explained and clarified by 
listing under that some specific behaviours like tell, identify, 
‘describe, differentiate, give Own examples, etc. In other words the 
verb ‘understand’ is more general and the verb ‘tell’ is more 


specific as compared to the other. 


instructional objective should be 


The verb that is used in an 
bservable behaviour. 


specific enough to indicate a directly O 


ample to understand this point more 


Let us take another ex stanc 
tional objective. 


clearly. Study the following instruc 


The pupils will know the working of a steam engine. 
Suppose that a teacher has this objective in mind. At the end 
of instruction, the pupils draw a diagram of a steam engine or the 
pupils prepare a working model. Still the teacher may not be 
satisfied that he has achieved the objective. This is because he has 
Is will be able to describe, in about ten 


in his mind that the pupi | 
king of a steam engine. In fact, all 


to fifteen sentences, the Worst’ ; ; 
the behaviours, namely, drawing a diagram, preparing a working 


model and describing in ter sentences, indicate pupils’ knowing. 
But the teacher's intention abours wast. he, -wahts the pupils to 
achieve is not communicated specifically through the objective. lf 
the teacher’s jntention is that pupils should describe, the above 


Objective, can be written as : 


jll be able to describe in about ten to fifteen 


Tho pupils W | 
sentences the working of a steam engine as discussed in the 


class. 
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Thus you notice in the a 
into another’s mind to determi 
be determined by observing s 
corresponds to his knowin 


bove example that one cannot se 


; 13 . oa 
use jn merely writing in br 


A i . ite 
8 Which is not observable, Hence, you will ae 
as many specific Objectives as possible to indicate what you W 
your pupils to achieve, 


_Thus the second Criterion fo 
Jective is the Specification of lea 
havioural terms, 


i ; ob- 
T a well-stated instructional “a 
Ther performance in observa 


` 3 . ve 
Work upon the following exercise to test what your we 
learnt about the second criterion for an instructional objective 
be well-stated. 


1. The Students will 


be able to understang th F atures 
of South America. e Physical fe; 


Aass willbe able tottell-orally 
any three causes for the fall of vedic Teligion ; G 
sentences. SE oih gunn 


3. The class will 


be able to list the five characteris; 
things and five 


characteristics of non-living things ee 
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-learner and Criterion 


4. The slow learners will grasp the meaning of democracy. 
5. The pupils will be able to demonstrate their ability to read. 


The following are the correct responses. 


1. Criterion 2 is not met. The verb ‘understand’ does not in- 
dicate an observable behaviour. 


2. Criterion 2 is met. One can easily observe when the 
students tell. 


3. Criterion 2 is met. The class will be listing. This is an 


observable behaviour. 
4. Criterion 2 is not met. One will not know what the learners 
will be doing when they grasp. 


5. Criterion 2 is not met. How the pupils are going to demon- 
strate is not specified. 
out whether Criterion 1—specification of the 


2—specification of the learner performance 
ural terms, are met or not in the following 


Now you will find 


in observable behavio 
exercise. 


Exercise 3 

Evaluate the following instructional objectives for being well- 
stated in terms of Criterion 1 and Criterion 2. 
1. To appreciate the role of Macbeth in the drama. 


2. To compare the characteristics of northern rivers and south- 


ern rivers in about ten sentences. 
1 


3. The learners will be able to interpret the data from the 
graph. 
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T er 
4. The class will be able to discriminate proper and improp 
fractions, 

5. Pupils of avera 


: lve 
ge intelligence in the class wili be able to sol 
all the five wo 


rd problems on simple equations. 


FIN “Gli a 
The following are the correct responses. 
1. Both Criterion 1 and Crite 


Ji ap 
rion 2 are not met. Who will ap 
preciate and ‘how’ 


is not specified. 


5 r is 
2. Criterion l is not met, but Criterion 2 is satisfied. baa 
the learner is not specified, but the behaviour of comp 
is observable. 
3. Criterion, 1 is met and Criterion 2 is not met. 
4. Both Criterion 1 and Criterion 2 are met. 
S. 


Both Criterion l and Criterion 2 are met. 


Examples for ve 
are—identify, Dame, r 
Substitute, point, 
draw, translate, an 


tbs which are specific ‘(observable directly) 
earrange, order, construct, describe, compat 
list, distinguish, tell orally. label, reproduce, 
d such others. Examples for verbs that arë oe 
appreciate, enjoy, believ® 

>» Create, think, interpret 2? T 
so on. There can ific verbs other than thos 


Recalling, ia for a Well-stated instructional 
objective are - (1) specification 


ance occurs : If you can clearly c others what acti 
ally you want the Pupils to achieve, then your 
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to be well-stated. Merely specifying the learner and learner per- 
formance in observable behavioural terms is not sufficient to make 
the communication clear. Study the following instructional objec- 
tive. 


The learner will be able to describe the structure of a cell. 


In the above objective, although it is specified what the 
learner will be doing when the objective is achieved, it is not 
clear under what conditions the behaviour will be occurring. Is the 
learner provided with a chart? Is he provided with any reference 
material? Is he given the names of the parts of a cell? etc. These 
are not specified. Such specifications are important for selection 
e approach of giving instruction, and the 


of content, emphasis, th 
bjectives and instruction. 


accuracy of test items with respect to O 


ions in which learner behaviour occurs are 
scriptions. For example, solving a pro- 
blem given mathematical tables is a different kind of behaviour 
as compared to solving without mathematical tables. Such 
differences in the conditions affect the performance of the learner 
when the objective is being achieved. Sometimes, difference in 
conditions may be very minute. For example, writing with a 
pencil is a different kind of behaviour as compared to writing 
with a pen. When the teacher deals with mature students, speci- 
fying such conditions may be meaningless as far as the clarity of 
the objective is concerned. The learning outcome may not be 
affected by using pen or pencil. But it is more meaningful when 
children of younger age groups are dealt with. Thus, specifying 
conditions involves specifying only those factors which alter the 
situation in which the learner behaviour occurs and hence affect the 
performance of the learner. Such factors can be either some allow- 
ances and aids which the learner uses or some restrictions which the 
learner will have- Certain of the conditions where learner perform- 
ance occurs are established by tradition, practice and the nature of 
task. Such conditions need not be explicitly stated in the objective 
unless they alter the performance of the learner. Those conditions 
which need to be specified are termed ‘meaningful conditions.’ 


Actually, condit 
nothing but behaviour de: 
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Below is given a list of m 


eaningful and not meaningful condi- 


tions that generally occur during testing. 


Meaningful conditions 
(i) Given the textbook to 
tefer 
(ii) Given a list of scientists 
(iii) Given an Outline map of 


(iv) Without any reference 
material 

(v) Given the values of 
X and Y 


(vi) Can refer to the class 
Notes 


(vii) Given the main points 


(viii) Given the situations 
Which they have not 
learnt in the class 


It should be noted that a meanin 
context may not be meaningful in an 
Study the following instructional o 


(i) Given a list of ten dates, 
the important events occu: 


(ii) Given an outline map of India, 
indicate on it the given physical feature. 


Not meaningful conditions 
(i) Given answer books 


Gi) At 5.00 p.m. to-day 

(iii) Cannot use pen for 
drawing 

(iv) Without looking into 
each other’s book 

(v) When there is no k 
disturbance from outside 

(vi) Given the test items 


(vii) Having a rapport with 
the students 

(viii) In a well-ventilated 
room 


gful condition ina particular 


other context and vice versa. 
bjectives - 


the learner will be able to name 
tring on each o 


f those dates. 


the pupils will be able to 
S. 


gi 
(iii) The learners will be able to construct g tria i 
lengths of two sides and the included angle. ngle given the 


(iv) The Pupils will orally describe how Seasong 
earth without any reference material, are Caused on 


In objective G), the condition is specified, ie, a if 
dates is given to the learner and not the events. Le Ist of ten 
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the dates and events were given, then the learner’s performance 
would be different from what it is now. In objective (ii) both the 
outline map and a list of physical features are given. If this con- 
dition was not specified, the clarity in the objective would have 
been less. The doubt would have been whether or not both an 
outline map and physical features are given; whether or not, only 
physical features are given so that pupils have to draw an outline 
map and then indicate them; whether or not pupils are provided 
witb a map of India, an outline map and a list of physical features; 
and so on. In objective (iii) also the condition is specified. If it 
Were not specified, then the objective would have led to as many 
interpretations as there are different ways of constructing a tri- 
angle. In objective (iv) also the condition, namely, ‘without refer- 


ence material’ is specified. 


a well-stated instructional 


Hence, the third criterion for 
nditions in which the learner 


objective is — specification of the co’ 
behaviour occurs. 

Work upon the following exercise to test yourself whether or 
Not you can evaluate the instructional objectives in terms of this 


Criterion. 


Exercise 4 


Evaluate the following instructional 
well-stated in terms of Criterion 3 — specifi 
tions in which the learner behaviour occurs. 


objectives for being 
cation of the condi- 


l. The learner will name the planets corresponding to a list of 


satellites which is provided. 


earner will be able to locate the 


N 


From a list of planets, the 1 
five nearest to the sun. 


3.. The students will be able to solve ten simple equations which 


were not solved in the class. 


ils. will identify the parts of speech in a sentence. 


4. The pup 
refer to the definitions of each of them. 


They may 
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5. The class will be able to write an essay satisfying four criteria 
given an outline of the essay. 


` The following are the correct responses, ` 


1. Criterion 3 is met. The conditions given are that the learners 
are provided with a list of satellites. 


2. Criterion 3 is met. The learners are given a list of planets. 


3. Criterion 3 is not met. No condition in which students’ be- 
haviour occurs is specified. It may be implied here that the 


students are not provided with any reference material. But it 
should be specified. 


4. Criterion 3 is met. The pupils are given the definitions of 
each parts of speech. 


Criterion 3 is met. The class is given an Outline of the essay. 


Below is given an exercise to find o 


evaluate instructional objectives in t 


which the learner performance occurs, 


Exercise 5 


Evaluate the following instructional jecti 
well-stated in terms of Criteria 1, 2, and 3 Objectives pt Dene 


1. To discuss involving Pupils the 
quakes three causes of an earth 


2. The teacher will write an essa: ‘ 
discussed. ae Mahatma Gandhi’ as 


3. The pupils will factorise fi 


ive expressi, 
may refer to the formulae 


Ons į 
for algebraic eee, eee They 
Ons, 
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4. The pupils will be able to apply the principle that ‘light 
travels in straight lines’ to new situations. 


5. The pupils will be able to match names of animals with the 
names of countries to which they belong given the lists of both. 


The following are the correct responses. 


1. None of the criteria is met. Neither the learner nor the 
conditions are specified. The verb ‘discuss’ does not indicate 
the performance in observable behavioural terms. 


It is clearly stated that the teacher 
d hence Criterion 1 is not met. 
performance occurs is 
that Criterion 2 is not 
pservable behaviour of 
as the verb is 


2. Only Criterion 2 is met. 
writes and not the learner an 
No condition under which the learner 
specified (Criterion 3). You may feel 
met as the verb ‘write’ indicates an O 
the teacher and not the learner. But as far 
concerned Criterion 2 is met. 


3. All the three ‘criteria are met. 


an ambiguous verb and 


4. Only Criterion 1 is met. ‘Apply’ is 
No condition 


does not indicate observable pupil performance. 
in which learner performance occurs is specified. 


5. All the three criteria are met. 


Recall the four criteria for a well-stated instructional objective. 
They are: (1) specification of the learner; (2) specification of the 
learner performance in observable behavioural terms; (3) speci- 
fication of the conditions in which the learner performance 
occurs; and (4) specification of minimum expected level of per- 
formance of the learner. You have learnt about the first three 
criteria. Now you will move on to the fourth criterion. 


(4) Specification of the minimum expected level of perform- 
ance of the learner : Any instructional objective even if it 
specifies the learner performance in observable behavioural terms 
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and the Conditions in which th 
be clearly stated, it should sp 


term ‘minimum’ is used be 
to achieve the same leve] 


x in the 
should achieve as specified Sas 
objective. Such standards may be in terms of quantity or qu 
Or in terms of time (where speed is the criterion), 


The followin 


& are a few phrases used to specify the minim 
expected level, 


Quality 


Quantity 
(i) as discussed in the class (i) 


at least five out of ten ae 
tiple choice items should 

correct, T 
(ii) as given in the text book (ii) 60 percent of the respon 
should be correct 


Gii) meet the three criteria, Gii) (recite the poem) in two 


pamayanan minutes (time) 
(iv) (draw a figure) almost cor- (iy) with not more than five 
rect with respect to accuracy errors 
and proportion ív) (dramatize a passage as 
(v) (conduct the experiment) desired) in not more than 
following the procedure two trials, 
exactly in the same way as (vi) solve all the Problems of the 
demonstrated, = ot¥pe | Rp 
vii) 80 Percent of the class gives 
correct an ers to at least 
ten ora] Problem (both class 
and Pupil stan rds speci- 
fied), 
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Study the following instructional objectives : 


(i) The pupils will be able to solve correctly at least ten 
simple equations out of twentyfive. 


(ii) The students will be able to describe the three causes 
for the World War II as discussed in the class. 


(iii) The class will be able to identify correctly all the parts 
of a hibiscus flower. 


f the class will be able to solve all the 


(iv) 80 percent o 
correctly. 


five problems of the type ...... 


(v) Every pupil will be able to write an essay on adminis- 
trative policy of Aurangazeb containing at least five 
points discussed in the class and with not more than 


twenty grammatical mistakes. 


the minimum level of performance 
solving at least ten out of twentyfive 
(ii) specifies that the students should 
sed the class. The way itis discussed 
expected in terms of quality. 
ed level of performance in 


Objective (i) specifies 
expected of the pupils, i.e., 
equations correctly. Objective 
describe in the way it is discus 
refers to the level of performance 


Objective (iii) specifies the expect 
terms of quantity, i.e., all the parts are to be identified (100 


Percent correct). In objective Gv), the level of performance is 
s and for a pupil. Here only 80 percent 


Specified both for the clas pe 
of the class will solve all the problems correctly MER a 
level for a class is specified it pees, thet mipan eae 
Pupil js also specified. Reverse may not be true. In objective 
(V), the minimum level of performance By Den tec UMA UDE 
(100 percent of the class) is specified. The essay should meet the 
two criteria, namely, at least five correct points and committing . 
Not more than twenty grammatical mistakes. 

Thus the fourth criterion to be satisfied for a well-stated 
itistructional ioe r Mee pe gioni gpssiy dho ust 
expected level of performance of learner. To check this, you may 
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put a question to yourself—what is the level 
of pupils? Below is given an 
can evaluate the instructional 


of excellence expected 
exercise to check whether or not you 
objectives in terms of Criterion 4. 


Exercise 6 


Evaluate the following instructional objectives for being 
well-stated in terms of Criterion 4—specification of minimum 
expected level of performance of the learner, 


l. The pupils will be able to differentiate the proper fractions 
from improper fractions, given lists of both, 


2. Every Pupil will be able 


Principles, applied in at le: 
a list of ten situations. 


to describe correctly the scientific 
ast five out of ten situations, given 


out of ten points discussed in the class. 


namely, in spite of, afrai 
to be ashamed of. 


5. The students will be able to recite the poem by Wordsworth 
with not more than five errors, 


| 
The following are the correct Tesponses : 
1. Criterion 4 is not met. 


It is not specified how well the pupils 
can differentiate. 


Criterion 4 is met. Tt is specified 


that at least gj ints 
discussed in the class should be included. Sici porm) 
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4. Criterion 4 is met. Here the minimum levels expected both 
of the class and the student are specified. 


5. Criterion 4 is met. The number of errors allowed is only 
five. If the student does more than five errors in reciting the 
poem, then the objective is not achieved with respect to that 


particular student. 


To summarise, the four criteria for a well-stated instructional 
objective are: (i) specification of the learner; (ii) specification of 
the learner performance in observable behavioural terms; (iii) 
specification of the conditions in which the learner performance 
occurs; and (iv) specification of the minimum expected level of 


performance of the learner. 


ou to check how well you can 


Below is given an exercise for y 
ectives based on all the four 


evaluate each of the instructional obj 
criteria. 


Exercise 7 
lowing instructional objectives for being well- 


Evaluate the foll 
ria. 


stated in terms of each of the four crite 


1. The students will learn the procedure followed in letter 


writing. 

an outline map of Ceylon correctly and 
features given. Not more than two 

1 features are allowed. 


2. The pupils will draw 
indicate the physical 
errors in indicating physica 


upils will be able to weigh an 


3. At least 90 percent of the p 
given the object and a chemical 


object correct to a milligram, 
balance. 


4. The learners will draw a diagram of the heart with a rea- 


sonably accurate representation. 


xamples (which they have not 


5. The pupils will be given five € 
hat heat expands soilds and 


studied) where the principle t 
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cold contracts them js applied. At least 1G percent of the 


Pupils will be able to identify Correctly the Principle underly- 
ing the examples, 


The following are the correct responses, 
Ti: Only Criterion 1 js met, 


2. All the four criteria are met. 


3. All the four Criteria are met. 


4. Except Criterion 3, an other criteria are met. It is not specified 


P e 
not pupils can refer to a chart or referenci 


ll Adequ 


acy of Instructional Objectives with respect to Learning 
Outcomes 


You have already learnt the m 


ive and Psychomotor. This 
has been referred to earlier. The cognitive domain 
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behaviours related to the thinking processes in the learner. For 
example, in a situation where the learner is to exhibit his know- 
ledge or understanding about certain concepts, his behaviours that 
Operate are mostly in cognitive domain. Such behaviours are at 
thinking level. The affective domain covers attitudinal, emotional 
and valuing behaviours of the learner like his interests, attitudes, 
appreciations, opinions, etc., which are more dominated by feeling 
aspect than thinking. The third domain, namely, psychomotor 
domain includes such behaviours that are mostly psychomotor 
activities. For example, skills like speaking, singing, writing. 
typing, stitching, etc., can be included in this domain. Objectives 
in this domain are mostly found in vocational training, physical 
education, etc. In order to achieve all the educational objectives, 


learning should be brought about in each of these domains. 


to write instructional objectives having 


learner’s performance in behavioural terms in affective and psy- 
chomotor domains, as compared to cognitive domain. Hence the 
Scope of this component of the skill is restricted to cognitive 


domain only. 


It is more difficult 


d others, objectives in cognitive domain 
can be classified into different levels of thinking/learning dependnig, 


on the complexity of behaviour involved. Such levels are (i) 
knowledge, (ii) comprehension, Gii) application, (iv) _ analysis, 
(v) synthesis, and (vi) evaluation which are in increasing order 


of complexity. 


According to Bloom an 


Knowledge level includes those behaviours which emphasise 
the remembering either by recognition or recall. The behaviours 
bering of specific facts and terminologies 


here may include remem wey u 
th these specific information or remem- 


or methods of dealing wi nee 
bering of universals like ideas, principles, structures, theories, 


ete. But this level of objectives requires only rote behaviour. The 
behaviour expected of a learner in the recall situation is almost 
Similar to the pehaviour expected during the original learning 
situation. This level involves the lowest level of thinking. 


ı level involves higher level of thinking than 


Comprehensio! d : 
ut this level includes knowledge also. It in- 


knowledge level. B 
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in- 
Application level is higher than the other two levels. It 
cludes knowledge and ci 


behaviours which i 
new and concrete 
stractions like Tule 
Principles, etc., which 


> ve. 
Analysis level is higher than the three levels mentioned abo 


ideas, a plan of opera- 
Mostly on creative be- 
W Patterns or structures. 


tion (Proposal), etc, This area Stresses 
haviours demanding Organisation of ne 


Evaluation level is the highest level of thinking and requires all 
other levels of thinking. It includes such behaviours in which value 
judgments are made about an object, method, etc. They are made 
on definite set of criteria. For example, judging the quality of 
an essay based on previously established Criteria is an evaluative 
behaviour. This is the highest level of Cognitive behaviour. 

Generally, teachers try to have more Objectives Suite lowest 
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level (knowledge) and neglect the others which are also important. 
In order to provide for a variety of instructional objectives, you will 
learn to write instructional objectives at different levels of learning. 
But, we will be restricting ourselves to only two levels—lower level 
(knowledge level) and higher level (levels higher than the know- 
ledge level), Hence the adequacy of instructional objectives with 
respect to learning outcomes in different domains is now restricted 
to cognitive domain. In cognitive domain, discussions are restricted 
to two levels of objectives — lower and higher. 


Below are given certain instructional objectives which will 
help you in classifying objectives into two levels—lower and higher. 


(i) The pupils will be able to identify parts of a steam 
engine when given a diagram. 
— Lower level: it requires recalling of parts. 


(ii) The pupils will be able to differentiate proper from im- 
proper fractions given some examples. 
— Higher level: it requires understanding of proper 
and improper fractions. 


(iii) The learners will be able to write a list of problems 
in the order of significance given the criteria of a 
significant problem. 

— Higher level: it requires pupils to evaluate each 
problem in the light of the given criteria. 


pupils will be able to name the planets in 


(iv) The í 
starting from the one nearest to the 


the solar system 
sun. 
— Lower level: it requires recalling of specific infor- 


mation. 
The students will give examples, of their own, for situa- 
ons where the principle of Archemides is applied. 


— Higher level: it requires pupils to apply the prin- 
ciple to new situations and give their own examples. 


(v) 
ti 
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TA . s ut 
Below is given an exercise to test your understanding abo 
higher and lower level objectives. 


Exercise 8 


, } TEA er 
In the mstructional objectives given below, find out low 
level and higher level objectives, 


1. The Pupils will be able to match the dates with correspond- 
ing events correctly, given the lists of both. 


e 
2. The students will be able to describe in their own words th 
meaning of the term ‘democracy.’ 


The class will be able to recite the poem without any errot. 


4. Given a bar graph showing the Population growth every yeah 
the 


in it 
Pupils will be able to describe the data represented in } 
in their own words. 


; e 
>» The pupils will be able to draw a free hand sketch of th 
circulatory system in man looking into a chart 


The following are the correct responses, 


were : ` ; f 
1. Lower level objective as it requires memory in terms © 
recognition. 


Higher level objective as it is more than rote memory. 


3. Lower level objective as it is clearly 


indicated that it is 
reciting. 


5. This objective mostly belon 


/ gs to PSychomotor domain rather 
than cognitive domain, 
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Thus when you write instructional objectives for a specified 
content outline, you will write objectives in both the levels of 
learning outcomes that can be achieved through that content. 


Now you have learnt about two components of the skill. They 
are (a) instructional objectives should be well-stated and (b) they 
should cover different levels of learning outcomes that can be 
achieved through a particular content. The third component of 
the skill involves making every instructional objective that is stated 
to be relevant to the content chosen. It is discussed below. 


III Instructional Objectives should be Relevant to the Content 


The term ‘relevant’ refers to the term ‘related’. That 
is, every instructional objective stated for a content/unit should 


be directly related to it. 


You will be selecting a particular content for a lesson for 
which you will be listing instructional objectives that could be 
achieved through it. Here relevancy refers to whether the ob- 
jective makes use of the specified content or not. Below is given 
a content outline with lists of relevant and irrelevant objectives. 


Class VII Unit : Oxygen 


Content :- Occurrence of Oxygen: Air, acids, oxides and 
unds. Preparation in the laboratory: By heating a 


other com ath 
mixture a potassium chlorate and manganese-dioxide. It is 
collected by downward displacement of water. 


Relevant Objectives ` 


(i) The students will be able enumerate at least five sources 
of oxygen correctly. They will not be given any hints or re- 


ference material. 


(ii) The pupils will be able to write the equation for the chemical 


reaction in the preparation of oxygen in the laboratory 


without any error. 
! 
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(iii) The class be able to draw a sketch of the apparatus with 
labelling of the parts. It is similar to the one drawn in the 
class. Not more than five mistakes are allowed. They will not 
be given any reference material. 


Irrelevant Objectives : 


(i) The pupils will be able to enumerate five properties of oxygen 
correctly. No reference material is given. 


(ii) The students will be able to describe correctly in five sentences 
why oxygen is essential for living things. No reference material 
is provided. 


The three components of the skill which you have learnt are 
writing instructional objectives which are (a) well-stated; (b) ade- 
quate with respect to different levels of learning outcomes; and 
(c) relevant to the content outline. The fourth component of the 
skill is the adequacy of the instructional objectives with respect to 
the content outline as discussed below. 


IV Adequacy of Instructional Objectives with respect to the 
Content Outline 


For a content outline, if a list of objectives are written, then 
the list should cover the whole content, i.e., it should be adequate. 
The following example will make the point clear. 


Class VIII Unit: Oxygen 


Content: Occurrence of Oxygen: Air, acids, oxides and 
compounds : Preparation in the laboratory : By heating a mixture of 
potassium chlorate and manganese-dioxide. Tt jg collected by 
downward displacement of water. 


Inadequate List of Objectives : 


(i) The students will enumerate at least five ' 
ae : compounds in which 
ygen occurs in nature. 


Gi) The students will be able to draw a neat sketch of-a 
used in the preparation of oxygen. Pparatus 
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Adequate List of Objectives : 


The above list of objectives can be made adequate by adding 
two other objectives that are given below. 


(i) The students will be able to describe in about ten sentences 
how oxygen is prepared in the laboratory. 


(ii) The students will be able to write correctly the chemical 
reaction in the preparation of oxygen in the laboratory. 


Thus, summarising the whole discussion, the following points 
may be recollected. 


1, Objectives set for classroom instruction (for a lesson) are 
instructional objectives. 


2. The skill of writing instructional objectives involves writing 
statements meeting the following criteria : 


(i) Each objective should be well-stated — specify 
learner, learner performance in observable behavioural 
terms, conditions in which learner performance occurs, 
and the minimum level of performance expected. 


(ii) They should cover different levels of learning out- 
comes that can be achieved by teaching that particular 
lesson. Here you will be mostly concentrating on, the 
cognitive domain having both higher level and lower level 


objectives. 
(iii) They should be relevant to the content. 


(iv) Objectives listed for a given content outline should be 
adequate with respect to the content. 


Below, you will find a checklist used to determine the extent to 
which you are successful in achieving the skill. You will also find a 
small unit for which instructional objectives are written (model 


lesson). 
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CHECKLIST FOR THE SKILL OF WRITING 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Against each instruction 
the criterion is met and a cros 
put (H) for higher level and 


al objective indicate a tick (V) if | 
s (X) if not met. In the sixth column 
(L) for lower level objective. p 


|. 
Wel sae — J Cogni-] Afe- Psy- | Rele- 
S.No.| Tear- Perfor} Condi-) Mini- | tive Ctive |cho-| vant 

of | Bef. | mance] tions mum |Domain|Domain| mo-| to í 


Speci- | obser- | speci- level | High tor | the f 
. | fied vable | fied speci- | (H) Dom- conten | 
Obje- beha- fied Lower ain 
ctive viour L) | 


The objectives listed are adequate with 


g Yes/No 
respect to the content outline. | | 
—— Ll eS ee a ee i | 
Comments (if any) : | 
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MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF WRITING 
INSTRUCTIONAL OBJECTIVES 


Unit : Properties of magnets Class : X 


a 
<z 


Content :- The three properties of a magnet are (i) magnet attracts 
magnetic materials; (ii) like poles repel and unlike poles attract, 
(iii) a-freely and horizontally suspended magnet stands in north- 
south direction. 


Instructional Objectives : 


ig 


vi 
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The pupils will be able to differentiate magnetic from non- 
magnetic substances without any error, when certain sub- 
stances and a piece of magnet are given. 


The pupils will be able to enumerate the three properties of 
a magnet correctly in their own words without any reference 


materjal. 


Given a magnet and a piece of iron, the pupils will be able to 
identify the magnet correctly by applying the directive pro- 
perty of the magnet. They will not be given any hinis. 


The class will be able to give reasons correctly in their own 
words in about five sentences as to why a freely and horizon- 
tally suspended magnet stands in north-south direction. No re- 
ference material is provided. The responses will be in written 
form. 


The students will be able to correctly describe orally in about 
ten sentences the procedure for the experiment to find out 
that unlike poles attract and like poles repel. No hints will 
be given. 


The pupils will be able to correctly tell orally which property 
of the magnet is used in at least three of the given situations : 
mariners compass, use of electromagnet in iron and steel 
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. 


industries, standing of a freely and horizontally suspended 
magnet in north-south direction, use of a magnet by a doctor to 
Temove iron filings fallen in the eye. 


tences in written form, the Procedure followed to differentiate 


them. They will be asked to apply the property-unlike poles 
attract and like poles repel. 


Concluding Remarks 


Now, it is hoped that you have understood the importance 


of writing instructional objectives. 
Examples, exercises, a checklist for Observation, anda model lesson 
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Section Ill 


PRESENTATION SKILLS 


3 SKILL OF INTRODUCING A LESSON 


INTRODUCTION 

to you, your reactions 
he conversation between 
introductory statements 


When one introduces a stranger 
towards him or your responses during t 
the stranger and you depend upon the 
that are uttered about him. 


introduces a lesson or a unit, he 


Similarly, when a teacher 
n or unit in order to 


gives a brief introduction about the lesso 
Generally, an introduction to a 


predispose the pupils’ minds to it. 

lesson includes what the teacher does with or without the help 
of the pupils upto the stage of stating the aim of the lesson. The 
teachers differ in the way they introduce a lesson or unit. Studies 
have shown that the pupils’ learning of the new lesson or unit large- 
ly depends on the way the lesson is introduced. It requires a skill 
on the part of the teacher to introduce a lesson or unit. You will 
learn about the meaning of the skill, the description of various 
components of the skill, observation schedules and model lesson, 


in the following paragraphs. 


Episode 1 
Class: VI 


Subject : English prose 
Our National Flag 


Topic : 
i is? 
Teacher: What 1s this? 
‘each e teacher shows the national flag. The pupils 
look attentively at the flag.) 
Pupil Tt is our national flag. 
How many colours are there in it? 


Teacher : sun fe 

Pupil : There are three colours in it. They are saffron, 
white, and dark green. 

Teacher : What is the significance of the various colours used 
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Pupil 1 


Pupil2 : 


Pupil 3 


Teacher : 


Pupil 


Teacher : 


Pupil 


Teacher : 


Pupils 


Teacher : 


Episode 2 


Subject : 


78 


Teacher : 


English prose 
Topic: Our National Flag 


in it? 

The saffron colour at the top stands for courage, 
Sacrifice, and renunciation, 

The white colour stands for truth and purity. 
(This pupil volunteers himself to respond without 
being asked by the teacher.) 

The dark green colour is the symbol of life, 
abundance, and Prosperity, 

(This pupil also initiates without being asked by 
the teacher.) 

What do you see in the centre of the white band? 
There is a wheel of navy blue colour in the centre. 
Alright. Now tell me what is the significance of 
the wheel? 

The wheel has got a deep historical significance. 
It is a symbol of progress, 

(All the pupils are listening very attentively which 
is indicated by their facial expressions and 
postures.) s 

The national flag symbolises our ideals and aspri 
rations. It commands our respect, Therefore, jt 
must be preserved with the greatest care. What 
considerations should þe taken; into account 
while using the national flag? 

(No response) 

(The facial expressions of the pupils indicate that 
they are curious to know what the teacher has 
asked for.) 

Today we will study how to use Our national flag. 


Class : VI 


The national anthem is a sacred symbol of a free 
nation.* We are proud t 


o have a National an- 
them:* It is an inspiring song com 


i Posed by the 
great poet of India,* Rabindran 


rath Tagore.* Tt js 
a long song with five stanzas.* But it was decided 
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that only the first stanza of the song be sung on all 
occasions of national importance.*+- +Now teil 
me what are our duties towards our national 
flag? 

Pupil : (Silent and confused) 


Teacher : -What are our national symbols? + 
+Today, we will study about our national flag. 


What do you observe in the two episodes? The teachers in 
both the above episodes have given a brief introduction. But the 
teacher in episode 1, is more effective in introducing the lesson 
than the other. This you can make out from the verbal and non- 
verbal behaviours of the pupils. The pupils are giving responses 
Which are almost all the time correct. They are attentively listen- 
ing to what the teacher says. In episode 2, hardly any pupil is 
given a chance to respond or participate in the class. And, even 
when the teacher gives the chance, the pupils are not responding 
Correctly and are not attentive in the class as indicated by their 
nonverbal behaviours. In other words, in episode 1, you can say 
that the pupils are made ready to listen to or receive the new 
knowledge that is going to be presented by the teacher. The 
teacher has established a cognitive rapport with the pupils at the 
end of the introduction of the lesson Or unit which is going to be 

of the pupils in episode 


taught. You also find by the attentiveness i 
essful in creating interest and 


curiosity in the pupils to listen to or receive the new knowledge 
that is going to, be presented by the teacher, that is, the teacher 
has also established an emotional rapport or affective rapport with 
the pupils. Thus, the teacher in episode 1 has introduced the lesson 
or unit effectively because he is skillful enough in 
establishing a cognitive and affective rapport with the pupils. The 
skill of introducing a lesson oF unit involves establishing both 
Cognitive and affective rapport with the pupils. Its effectiveness 
can be judged by the verbal and nonverbal behaviours of the 
Pupils. The components of the skill can be derived by studying the 
factors that have contributed to the effectiveness of introducing 
the lesson by the teacher in episode 1. The first point you notice 

tested the previous knowledge of the pupils. 


is that the teacher has tes" I : 
This is essential for the suitable integration of the new knowledge 
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with the previous apperceptive mass in the pupils. The second 
point which you notice is that there is continuity in what 
the teacher has elicited or told the pupils. Every idea elicited Or 
told, therefore, is logically linked with the previous idea. The 
third point you note is that every question or statement of the 
teacher is relevant to the aim of the lesson. The fourth point is 
with regard to the device (s) used for introducing the lesson. The 
teacher has mainly audio-visual device (can also be calle 

a technique). This device is appropriate to the unit being taught 


grade level, maturity level and age level of pupils (particularly in 
lower classes). 


Now based on the above discussion, you may tell what makes 
the introduction given to the lesson less effective in episode 2? The 
teacher is not making use of previous knowledge of pupils. There 
are many instances where one idea is not linked with the previous 
one or where there is no continuity. Such instances are marke! 
with the symbol (+). Further, the teacher has made many state- 
ments not relevant to the aim of the lesson. Such statements arè 
marked with the symbol (*). Lastly, notice the inappropriataness 
of the device, namely, lecturing used by the teacher, in relation 
to the unit, maturity level, grade level, and age level of the pupils: 
The unit is being taught to class VI and generally mere telling 
or lecturing may not interest the pupils at that level. 


Hence, in order to develop the skill of introducing a rue 
you have to practise using more of the desirable behaviours aP 
avoiding the undesirable ones which are mentioned below. 


Desirable Behaviours Undesirable Behaviours 
a) Using previous c) Lacking in continuity 
knowledge 


b) Using appropriate device d) Uttering irrelevant state 
“ments and questions 


The skill of introducing a lesson involves maximising the us¢ 
of previous knowledge of pupils, using appropriate device (S) 
while introducing the lesson, avoiding discontinuity and avoiding 
statements irrelevant to the aim of the lesson, 
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A detailed description of the skill is given in the following 


paragraphs. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF INTRODUCING A 


5 LESSON 
Bit) 

; The behaviours included, i. €.» the components of the skill 
of introducing a lesson. are : (i) using previous knowledge, and (i!) 
Using, appropriate devices (desirable behaviours); and (iii) Jacking 
in continuity, and (iv) utter: vant statements (undesirable 


ng irrele’ 
behaviours). Each of these behaviours is discussed below. 


Desirable Behaviours 


(i) Using Previous Knowledge : The previous knowledge refers 
to apperceptive mass or knowledge already possessed by the pupils. 
They will be acquiring knowledge from various sources like class- 
room, friends, books, etc, Jf any new knowledge is to be added to 
this previous knowledge, there should be a logical continuity be- 
tween them. In other words, mind cannot receive any new knowledge 
unless there is a continuity with the relevant previous knowledge. 
Then only the new knowledge gets integrated with the previous 
knowledge and the appercetive mass gets restructured. This forms 
the previous knowledge once again. This is how knowledge gets 
integrated in one’s mind. When you want to impart new knowledge 

o their previous knowledge. 


to the pupils, it should be relevant t 
nmodate 2 vast knowledge, when you 


Since the mind can accon 5 
present new kno wledge to the pupils, you have to bring the relevant 
previous knowledge of the pupils to their conscious level. Only then 
proper integration is possible. Thus, using the previous knowledge 

lesson involves bringing the 


of the pupils while introducing 4 new 
relevani previous knowledge jn them to their conscious level. But 


you, as a teacher. should be aware of the previous knowledge of 
the pupils of a particular ase group and grade level. The following 
example will m how the previous knowledge can be 


ake it clear 
brought to the conscious Jevel before presenting a new lesson. 


Example i ; AR 
(The teacher is introducing & lesson on ‘Dividing a Straight Line 
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into three equal parts, to the pupils of Class VL) 


Teacher : In the last lesson you have Jearnt how to divide a 
straight line. What procedure do you follow E 
dividing a straight line into two equal parts? Ram: 


Ram : Let AB be a straight line. With A as centre, and more 
than half of AB as radius draw arcs on either sides 
of AB. 

Teasher : (Interferes) Now let Shyam continue. 

Shyam : With B as centre and with the same radius cut the 
previous arcs at C and D: 

Teacher : What should we do next? Bhim ? 

Bhim - Join C and D. CD bisects AB. 

Teacher : How many Parts is AB cut into? Arjun ? 


Arjun : Two parts. 


Teacher . Suppose I ask you to divide a straight line into 9 
equal parts, what will you do? 
Pupil : (Silence) 
Teacher : Well, we shall try to find out an accurate method of 
dividing a straight line into three equal parts. 
The previous knowled 
many approaches. For this 
what the pupils have learnt in previous cla 
the pupils might be aware of, or you may create situations in the 
class and then refer to the relevant kn 


; 4 Owledge (where, of course, 
they respond using their previous knowledge), 


se of the pupils can be tapped out bY 
purpose, you may refer to or elicit from 


sses, current topics which 


S tE Classroom. whether you are using the pupil’s previous 
knowledge or not can be made out by the correctness of the pu pil 
responses to your questions. Sometimes, one can also make out 
whether a teacher is using the previous knowledge ee OF 
observing his statements like ‘you have learnt PRAE 
went on an excursion you noticed > $ 


(ii) Using Appropriate Device - Here ‘deyic 


HiT € refers to the tech- 
nique that the teacher uses while introd: 


ucing a lesson, Such devices 
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? be (a) use of examples/analogies/similarities, (b) questioning, 
? lecturing/describing/narrating/ illustrating, (d) story telling, 
) role piaying/dramatiza‘ion, (f) audio-visual aids, and (g) ex- 
perimentation/demonstration. 


_The appropriateness of the use of each of such devices depends 
on. its suitability to the maturity level, age level, grade level, interest, 
culture, experience of the pupils, and also on the unit to be taught. 


$ Although judging the appropriateness of each device is sub- 
jective, you can make out by experience that devices such as 
Story telling, role playing|dramatization, audio-visual aids, and 
experimentation/demonstration are suited to the lower classes and 
the rest to the higher classes. There is no rigid rule for it. 
Regarding the appropriateness of the device to the unit, situations 
are given helow where the same unit, as far as possible, has been 
dealt by using each of the above devices. However, where the use 
of certain devices could not be shown through the same unit, 
a different unit bas been selected. This will give a comparative 
picture of the appropriateness of various devices as regards the 
unit being taught. 


But one thing you may note that no device can be used in 
isolation without the use of other devices, especially lecturing and| 
or questioning. Nevertheless, a particular device can be mostly 
used for introducing a unit. 


(a) Use of examples, analogies, similarities : Sometimes 
you can introduce a lesson by eliciting or giving a number of 
examples ieading to 4 principle, law, phenomenon or some concept 
which would be taught during the lesson. You may also give 
analogies or similar situations related to the situation which would 
be taught. Generally, they are suitable for history lessons. Study the 


following example. 


Example 2 


(The 
to the pu 


teacher is introducing the lesson on ‘Ashoka the Great’ 
pils of Class VIIL.) 
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Teacher : In the annals of kingship, there is scarcely any record 
comparable to that of Ashoka, both as a man and a 
tuler. To bring out the chief features of his great- 
ness, historians have instituted comparisons between 
him and other distinguished monarchs. Ashoka has 
been compared to many great men like Mahatma 
Gandhi and Akbar. He was a great king. Today, we 
shall learn about Ashoka’s greatness, 

In the above example, although t 
the main device used to introduce th 
(b) Questioning : This is the m 


in the classroom and is an effective t 
knowledge of 


questioning ca; 
Example 3 


(The teacher is introducing a lesson on ‘The Reign of Ashoka 
to the pupils of Class VITI.) 


he teacher is mostly lecturing, 
e lesson is analogy. i 
ost commonly used device 
echnique to elicit the previous 
the pupils. The following example shows how only 
n be used while introducing the lesson, 


Teacher Who was Chanakya ? 

Pupil : He was a brilliant Brahman of Takshashila. 

Teacher - What was his pledge ? 

Pupil : He took a pledge to destroy the Magadha dynasty 
and not t 


© te his ‘shikha’ till he-had fulfilled bis 


pledge. 
Teacher; Why did he take Such a pledge ? 
Pupil : Because he was humiliated by king Nanda. 
Teacher : How did he take 


revenge ? 
Pupil > He took revenge 


anda 
Teacher : Who was Chandragupta Maurya ? 
Pupil : He was the founder of Maurya dynasty. 
Teacher’ : Who succeeded Chandragupta 9 
Pupil - Bindusara. 
Teacher : Who succeeded Bindusara ? 
Pupil : Ashoka. 
Teacher : Weil, today we will study Something about the 
reign of king Ashoka. 
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ne Lecturing/ Describing/Narrating/ Illustrating : This device is 
ee in the higher classes. Although pupils may not be 
en more while using this device, it may help to establish 

cognitive and affective rapport. Study the following example. 


Example 4 


(The teacher is introducing a lesson on ‘The Contributions of 


; Ashoka to Buddhism’ to the pupils of Class VII.) 


Teacher : When did Ashoka succeed to the throne ? 

Pupil  : In the year 269 B. C. 

Teacher : What was the most important event of his reign ? 
Pupil : The War of Kalinga. 

Teacher = What was its effect on Ashoka ? 

Pupil : Ashoka gave up wars and became a Buddhist. 
Teacher : Soon after this war, Ashoka changed his religious 


w taught his people to love truth and 
wanted to get ‘Dharma’ into the hearts 
He himself did what he asked ovhers 
to do. He ordered that no animal or bird should be 
killed in his kingdom. So in this way, the War of 
Kalinga changed the heart of Ashoka. Now let us see 
what did he do to spread Buddhism, and how did he 
become a great king in Indian history. 


policy. He no 
goodness. He 
of his people. 


acher puts questions in the beginning, he 


Although the te 
he above example. 


is mostly lecturing in t 
(d) Story telling : This device is helpful mostly for the lower 
classes, In order to introduce a lesson, a story related to the earlier 
events of the proposed lesson, can be told. This device easily cap- 
tures the pupils’ attention. Study the following example. 


Example 5 
(The teacher is introducing a lesson on ‘Ashoka’s Contribu- 
tions to Buddhism to the pupils of Class VIII.) 
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Teacher : More than two thousand years ago, there took place 

a violent war between two Kings. Thousands of people 

were killed, injured, and were made captives. As a 

result of the war, the heart of the victorious m 
ved by observing the misery © 
the people. He decided never to fight a battle 
i as a great victory for him, he 
Rather, he was pained to see the 
bloodshed of those who were killed in the battle. 
inga War and the victorious king wag 
Ashoka saw the Wounded and the dying 
e unhappiness that the war ma 
women and children, he said, J 
not fight any more. Instead I Wi 
le to live in peace.” It is in this 
Context that after the Kalinga War, Ashoka em- 
i Today we shall learn about 


Example 6 


(The teacher is dramatizing the behaviour of Ashoka after 
Kalinga War and is introducing the lesson on ‘Greatness of Ashoka 
to the pupils of Class VIL) 


Teacher : Who was the last king of Maurya dynasty ? 
Pupil : Ashoka. 
Teacher : What did we ] 
Pupil : He waged a 
Teacher : Good. You have also learnt hi 
war. Ashoka Says, (The tinues speaking 
as if he himself were king Ashoka.) “It is a matter 
of profound sorrow and re 
conquest of a Country inyo] 
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carrying away of people as captives.” (The teacher 
uses suitable gestures and modulates the voice.) The 
Kalinga War not only changed his religion, but also in- 
fluenced his administrative policy. After the Kalinga 
War he gave up the policy of conquest. He said to 
the rulers of the neighbouring states. “You should 
not be afraid of me. You should trust me. I assure; 
you would receive happiness from me and not sor- 
» He even called upon his sons and grandsons 


row. 
conquests. He announced, 


to give up the policy of 
“I have accordingly arranged that at all hours 
and in all places whether I am dining or in the ladies’ 
apartments, in my bed room or in my closet, in my 
carriage or in the palace gardens — the official 
reporters should keep me constantly informed of the 
people's business. This business of the people I am 
ready to dispose of at any place.” (At appropriate 
places, the teacher brings emotions in his gestures 
and speech). So was King Ashoka’s greatness. Today, 
we will learn other events that occurred in his reiga 
which made him the greatest king in the Indian history. 


(f) Use of audio-visual aids : Here, the teacher uses audio- 
visual aids for introducing the lesson. Generally, the use of audio- 
visual aids secure the pupils’ attention more quickly than any other 
device, This device is suited generally to most of the units in vari- 


ous subjects. Study the following example. 


Example 7 


he teacher is introducing a lesson on ‘King Ashoka’ to the 


(TI 
s VII.) 


pupils of Clas 
What is this ? (The teacher shows the picture of 


Teacher 
national emblem.) 
Pupil Jt is our national emblem. 
Teacher That’s right. Where else have you seen this picture ? 
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Pupil, : We find it on all currency notes and coins. 


Pupil, : T have seen this national emblem on a pillar in Delhi. 

Teacher : What do you see on it? 

Pupil : There are faces of three lions on it. sts 4 

Teacher : What do you see below that ? (The teacher poin 
chakra in the Picture.) 

Pupil : There is a chakra on it. 

Teacher : Where else have you seen this chakra ? 

Pupil : 


We see chakra in our National Flag. 


Teacher What do you see in this picture ? «nt of 
Pupil There is a horse to the left and a bull to the righ 
the chakra. +. what 
Teacher : That’s good. There is something written on it. 
is it? 
Pupil : ‘Satyameva Jayate’ is written on it. 
Teacher : What does it mean ? 
Pupil : It means, “Truth alone conquers.” 
Teacher : Do you know the source of these symbols ? 
Pupil ; : (Silence) 
Teacher; These symbols have been taken from the pillars of 


king Ashoka. He is considered to be the greatest king 
of his time. He occupies a place of importance in Hie 
Indian history not as a fighter but as a peace loving 


the king. Today, let us learn about the gheatness of 
king Ashoka. 


In the above exam 


ple, although the teacher is using the 
questioning device, it js 


mostly centred around a vis 


(g) Experimentation / Demonstration : 
‘Ashoka’ has been taken to explain the use of 
the use of experimentation for i 
difficult. This is a good example for į 
for a unit, Anyway, the use of S mentation js explained in the 
following example where a unit from 


ual aid. 


The same unit of 


Example 8 
(The teacher is introducing a lesson on ‘Archimedes? Principle? 
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to the pupils of Class VIII using experimentation as a key device.) 


Teacher : (Showing an iron bob, asks the pupils) What is this ? 


ee : It is an iron ball/bob. 
oe : How do you find the weight of this bob ? 
upil <- We can find the weight of this bob by using a spring 


balance. 
Teacher : (Calls a pupil. gives the bob and a spring balance, 


and asks him to find out its weight.) 
Teacher : What is the weight of the bob? 
Pupil : Its weight is ‘X? grams. 
Teacher : Now, let us place a beaker con! 
the bob is completely immersed in 
teacher does it.) 


taining water such that 
water. (The 


Teacher : What do you notice ? 

Pupil - The index of the balance is going up. 
Teacher : What is its weight now ? 

Pupil : Now its weight is “Y’ grams. 


Teacher : What has happened to the weight of the bob when it 


is under water ? 


Pupil . It has decreased. 
Teacher : Are you sure? 
Pupil : (Silence) 


Teacher : Well, let us try to find out whether really an iron bob 
when immersed in water loses weight or not. (The 


teacher has announced the lesson.) 


In the above discussions you have learnt about the factors on 
which the appropriateness of device used for introducing a lesson de- 
pends upon. You have also seen how the various devices can be used 
to introduce the same unit, although they vary in effectiveness. The 
use of such devices depends on the age, grade, and maturity levels 
of the pupils. The undesirable behaviours which you should avoid 
in order to develop the skill of introducing a lesson are discussed 


below. 


Undesirable Behaviours 
Continuity : Continuity refers to the sequence of 


G) Lack in © i 
ation being presented. While introducing a lesson, 


ideas or inform 
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continuity breaks when the statements made or questions asked by 
the teacher are not logically sequenced. Lack in continuity is there 
when the teacher’s statement or question is not related to the im- 
mediately preceding question or statement. The following exam- 
ples show how there can be lack in continuity. 


Exampie 9 


(The teacher is introducing a lesson on ‘Chandragupta Maurya 
to the pupils of Class VHL.) 


Teacher : What kind of king was Ashoka ? 


Pupil : King Ashoka was very wise and kind. 

Teacher : What rules did Ashoka lay for his people ? 

Pupil : He laid down the rules of conduct for his people. 
Teacher : What holy places did Ashoka visit ? . 
Pupil : He visited the famous garden of Lumbini near Kap 


lavastu, Sarnath, Gaya, and Kusinagar. 


Teacher : Who was Chandragupta Maurya ? 


Pupil z (Silence) 
Teacher : Today we will study something about Chandragup!@ 
Maurya. 


In the above example, the teache: 
` ideas. The question is neither relat 
nor to his previous question itself. 


r is lacking in the continuity Of 
ed to previous pupil response 


Example 10 


(The teacher is introducing a lesson on 


“‘Indo-Gangetic Plain’ 
to pupils of Class VII.) 


Teacher : What is the main occupation of people in our country? 

Pupil - Agriculture is the main occupation of people i 
India. 

Teacher : Where do the majority of People live ? 

Pupil : Majority of the people live in villages, 
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Teacher : Name some heavy industries of India. 


a e : (No response) 
ie i Which is the most fertile plain of India ? 
oN ; Indo-Gangetic plain. 

: Today we will study about Indo-Gangetic plain. 


lu the above example, the teacher is lacking in continuity 


throughout except in the last statement where it is related to the 
Previous pupil response. 
x & 
Example 1] 


Teacher : Suppose you were to become the Education Minister 
of India, what would you do? 


evel : [ will bring improvement in the system of educaton. 
eacher : What improvements would you like to introduce in 
: education ? 
Pupil : I would like to bring about changes in the system of 
examination. 
Teacher : +. Fes, we should provide adequate and better 


quality of food and clothing to our people. + 
+ Oh! no we should make education useful so 
that everyone can earn one’s livelihood, and enable 
the pupils to have all round ` development of 


their personality. 


the teacher is lacking in continuity at 


In the above example, 
). But he gets back to the 


the places marked with a symbol (+- 
lesson by uttering verbal expressions such as ‘Oh! No.... l 


in continuity in a classroom one 


When the teacher is lackin 
can make out by observing confused looks on the pupils’ faces or 
by their incorrect responses to the teacher’s questions. It can be 


made out whem the teacher fumbles or diverges from what he is 


conveying. 

(ii) Uttering Irrelevant Statements or Questions : A statement 
or a question which a teacher utters while introducing a lesson is 
said to be irrelevant when it is not related to the aim of the lesson. 
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Such statements or questions do not contribute to the effectiveness 
of the skill in ierms. of establishing cognitive and affective rapport 
with the pupils. Sometimes they confuse the pupils. While intro- 
ducing a lesson, there can be continuity but the statement uttered 
may be irrelevant to the statement of aim of the lesson. The 
following example will make the point clear. 


Examp:e 12 


(The teacher is introducing a lesson on ‘Five Year Plans’ tO 
the pupils of Class IX.) 


F 1 
Teachet : Would you like to be friendly with an unknow! 
person living in a distant country ? 


Pupil : Yes, I would like to be. je? 
Teacher : How will you develop friendship with such peop’ 
Pupil : By exchanging letters, telegrams, telephones, etc. 


Teacher : Well students, today we will study about “oa 
Five Year Plans”, 


When a teacher is introducing a lesson, it is not difficult y 
identify irrelevant statements or questions if one knows in advan 
the topie to be introduced. 


To summarise, in order to develop the skill of introducing 

a lesson, use previous knowledge of the pupils, use appropriate 

device, avoid lack in continuity, and avoid the use of irrelevant 
statements and questions. 


Exercises 
(1) Give two examples for each of the following, 


fa) To introduce a lesson using the 
knowledge for any standard and unit of your choice. 


(b) To introduce a lesson through audio-visual aids for any 
standard and unit of your choice, 


pupils’ previous 


(2) Point out the undesirable behaviours in the following 
episodes. 
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(a) (A teacher is teaching a lesson on ‘Functions of Munici- 


pality’ to the pupils of Class VIL.) 


Teacher : Who is the commissioner ? 

Pupil | The chief elected by the members of the munici- 
pality or corporation. 

Teacrer : What is the importance of grampanchayat ? 

Pupil '. Jt looks after the matters of villages. 

Teacher : Who can be the members of the nyayapanchayat ? 

Pupil : (No response) 

Teacher : Today we will study about the ‘Functions of 
Municipality’. 


Se SS 


(b) (The teacher is teaching “Universities of Ancient India’ 


to the pupils of Class IX.) 


Teacher . What effect did the geographical position of 
India have on its cultural development ? 

Pupil : (No response) 

Teacher Why is the progress made by ‘Gupta Age’ 
in the field of science regarded as great ? 

Pupil : There were many scientists at that time who 
contributed much to the field of science. 
Teacher Well, today, We will study about the ‘Univer- - 


sities of Ancient India’. 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
INTRODUCING A LESSON 


Roll No. === 
—Class = 


Name of the student teacher 


Topic 
Name of the supervisor 
Date ——— Time duration 


Teach/Reteach 


A glossary of term used in the observation schedule is given 
below. 
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Previous knowledge : It refers to the already possessed knowledge 


of the pupils. 


Appropriateness of a device : 
device tu the maturity level, ag 


It refers to the suitability of the 
ge level, grade level, interest, culture, 


and experience of pupils and to the unit to be taught. 


Lack 


in 


continuity : Refers to the instances where teacher's 


Statement or question is not related to the immediately preceding 
questicn or statement, 


Irrelevant statements or questions : 


tiors net related to the aim of the 1 


Instructions : Mark tallies for 


each of the components of the skill 


Components 


Include statements and ques- 
esson. 


occurrence of instances against 
of introducing a lesson. 


Tallies 


Statements and questions indi- 
cating the use of the previous 
knowledge 


Questions followed by correct 
pupil responses 


Instances of lack in continuity 


Statements and questions ir- 
relevant to the aim of the 
lesson 
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Devices used 

Appropriateness 
Device/s suggested to improve 
the effectiveness of introduc- 
ing the lesson 


Comments (if any) : 


Yes/No 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
INTRODUCING A LESSON 


Roll No. —-———~ 


| Topic Class 
| Name of the supervisor aia 
duration ——————— Teach/Reteach 


i Name of the student teacher 


Date -—---_____ Time 


his proforma is meant to ascertain the extent 


to which the student teacher exhibits or uses the skill, 
introducing a lesson. Judgments have to be given on a seven-point 
scale for various aspects of the skill. Indicate the extent of acqui- 


sition of the various aspects of the skill by crossing (X) the 
The scale value ‘0’ indicates 


appropriate number you deem fit. 

that the student teacher did not use the concerned aspect (s) of the 

skill at all, whereas the scale value ‘6’ means that the student 

teacher used/ practised the skill aspect (s) very much. Keeping these 

two extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher behaviour 
of the skill and cross (X) the 


Instructions : T! 


related to the various given aspec's | 
appropriate scale value ranging from zero to SIX. 
a e or" eee 
Components Not at Very 
all much 
=n AALS 
Teacher used previous knowledge of the 
Pupils. WF 42:5: 6 
612345 6 


| The device used was appropriate. 
ack in 


There were instances Of 1 
continuity. EEE S of) 
Teacher uttered irrelevant statements 

omi 253 ASC 


and questions. 
uestion of the teacher 


Almost every 4 : 
was followed by correct pupil responses. 0 1 
On the whole, the introducing of the 

lesson was effective. o ale 288 ASG 


Comments (if any) : 
! 
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MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF INTRODUCING A 


Subject : 
Topic : 


Teacher 


Mohan 


Teacher 
Asha 


Teacher 
Meena 
Teacher 


Mohan 
Teacher 
Asha 
Teacher 
Prakash 
Teacher 


Mohan 


Teacher 


Asha 


Teacher 
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LESSON 


Science 


Venation Class : VI 


In the last lesson you have learnt about different 
parts of a leaf. Which is this part ? (The teacher 
shows the leaf of a shoe flower and points out the 
needed different parts as the lesson proceeds.) 

It is the part at which the leaf is attached to the stem 
at the node. It is known as leaf-base. 

What is this part known as ? 

It is lamina. It is flat and green. It makes food for 
the plant. (The pupil volunteers herself to respond 
without being asked.) 

Whai is this stalk called ? 

This is petionle. 

At the place where petiole is attached to the stem, 
you see two small outgrowths. What are they called ? 
They are called stipules. 

What is this known as ? 

This is margin of the lamina. 

What is this point known as ? 

It is the apex of the lamina. 

You see some lines spreading all over the surface of 
the lamina. What are these lines called ? 

They are called veins. 

The single large vein running through tthe centre of 
the Jamina is the midrib. This arrangement of veins 
is called venation. See this pipal leaf and this grass 
leaf. Are the veins arranged in the same way in both 
leaves ? 

No. 

(The facial expressions of the pupils indicate that 
they are curious to know further.) 

Today we will study aboiut different types of 
venation. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Concluding Remarks 


Now, it is hoped that you have understood the meaning of 
the skill of introducing a lesson. You have also learnt about the 
desirable and undesirable behaviours in introducing 2 lesson. 
Examples, exercises, observation schedules, and model lesson 
are provided. The observation schedules have also been explained. 
This should help you to prepare your microlessons for practice 
teaching and to gain competence in ihe use of the skill of introduc- 


ing a lesson. Try 
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A SKILL OF FLUENCY IN QUESTIONING 


INTRODUCTION 


You all know that questioning is an important teaching of 
that a teacher must learn. One of the aspects of this skill is ™ 
‘fluency in questioning’. By ‘fluency in questioning we mean the 
rate of meaningful questions put per unit of time. Now you may 
be curious to know what do we mean by meaningful pia, 
We can say those questions are meaningful which fit in with be 
issues to be considered under {i) structure, (ii) process, and (ii) 


b 
Product. Now we should try to understand what we mean bY 
structure, 


Structure 


It includes grammatical part and the content part of m 
question which when taken together convey the inter 
of the question maker. Various criteria for a well-structure” 
Question are (i) grammatical correctness, (ii) conciseness, 4! 
relevancy, and (iv) specificity. Each criterion is discussed below: 


(i) Grammatical Correctness « It is desirable for the teache 
to use grammatically correct language. If the language used 
the teacher is wrong, it will create confusion in the minds of ihe 
Pupils. They will spend much time in understanding the questions- 
For each such question, the teacher and the pupils will take more 
time and thus the fluency will decrease. Therefore it is necessary 
that the teacher should be careful while framing questions: 
Examples for grammatically wrong questions are given below. 


(a) When did Olympic games started? 
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(b) Where is Laxmibhai bom? 
(c) Who teach you English? 
(d) Do Mohan go to Delhi? 


The above questions can be asked correctly as follows.: 


(a) When did Olympic games start? 
(b) Where was Laxmibai born? 

(c) Who teaches you English? 

(d) Does Mohan go to Delhi? 


(ii) Conciseness: It refers to the length of the question. A 
question is said to be concise when it does not have redundant 
or extra words. A question should be direct and straight forward. 
The examp'es for such questions are given below. 


(a) When did India get freedom? 

(b) Who is the President of India? 

(c) Which is the most beautiful building in India? 

estions in the fashion 


The teacher should not frame the qu 


as shown below. 


(a) Does anyone know when did India get freedom? 
(b) Who can tell me the name of the President of India? 
(c) Can you tell me which is the most beautiful building in 


India? 


You will find that in the second set of questions the teacher 
uses many extra words like ‘Does anyone know?’ ‘Who will tell 
me? ‘Can you tell me?’, etc. The teacher diverts the attention of 
pupils and wastes much of his time in speaking these extra 
words. These words do not convey much meaning. Time could 

framing direct questions which are short and 


have been saved by 
to the point. This would increase the fluency. Therefore the teacher 


should ask direct questions. 


(iii) Relevancy ` An irrelevant question is that which is not 
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related to the topic on hand. A question is also irrelevant when 


it contains terms which are not explained earlier, Study the 
following example. 


Example 1 


(Teacher is teaching a lesson on ‘The Celebration of Indepen- 
dence Day’.) 


Teacher: When do you celebrate independence day in your 
school? 

Pupil : We celebrate independence day on 15th of 
August.) 

Teacher: Who elects the President? (Irrelevant question as 


it does not relate to the independence day cele- 
bration.) 


The last question in the above example is irrelevant. The 
teacher wastes his time unnecessarily by framing questions which 
are not to the point, Therefore, as a teacher you should ask the 
relevant questions so that the pupils may answer your questions 
correctly and quickly and you can put more questions. 


(iv) Specificity: Another criterion for a well-structured 
question is that it should be specific. A specific question calls for @ 
single answer. It increases the fluency in questioning. Examples for 
this type of questions are given below. 


(a) Which is the highest mountain in the world? 
(b) Who discovered America? 


(c) Which is the verb in the given sentence? 


Here, you might have observed that the answers to the above 
questions are Specific and they require only one correct pace 
They are easy to answer. Therefore, these questions would ee 
the fluency, On the other hand, if the teacher frames soe 
which are general in nature, they will take longer time to respon á 
Since there can be either many correct responses or long responses 
for each of such questions, the fluency in questioning will de- 
crease. Examples for the general questions are given below. 


(a) What do you know about the reign of King Ashoka? 
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(b) Tell me something about the climate of the Tundra 
Region. 
(c) What were the causes of the First World War? 


In the above examples, it is not clear what specifically the 
teacher wants to elicit from his pupils. If the pupils start responding 
to these questions, it will take much of their time and questioning 
will not proceed further. Therefore, if the teacher wants to 
increase the rate of or fluency in questioning, he should avoid 
such general questions (sometimes these questions are calied 


vague questions.) ` 


Process 


The word ‘process’ implies the way of asking questions. The 
following issues would be considered as under. 


(i) Speed of Asking Questions : The teacher should speak out 
questions neither too hurriedly nor too slowly. If the questions 
are uttered too slowly, they will decrease the fluency as it is time 
consuming. On the other hand, if the questions are asked too 
rapidly. and there is no brief pause after the question, then the 
pupils may find it difficult to comprehend. They will take much time 
in understanding ‘the questions. Consequently, the fluency will 
decrease. Eventhough. apparently, it appears that by asking 
questions rapidly ‘the fluency would increase, it is not. Therefore, 
it is suggested that teacher should give brief pause after the question 
in order to enable the pupils to understand the question. An example 
where the teacher gives sufficient time for the pupils to think over 


the questions is given below. 


Example 2 


How many months are there in a year? (After a 


Teacher x 
brief pause, he points to Pinki.) 

Pinki : There are twelve months in a year. 

Teacher Which is the first month of the year? (The teacher 


pauses for a while.) 
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Ashok : January is the first month of the year. 


(ii) Voice of the Teacher : Another criterion related to the 
‘process’ is the ‘voice of the teacher’. It should be audible and 
clear to all the pupils in the class. The teacher should put ques- 
tions in a raised voice in order to enable the pupils to hear the 
teacher even if they are sitting on the last benches. If the teacher 
does not speak in a clear and loud voice the pupils may not follow 
the question. They may ask the teacher to repeat the question again. 
or may not respond at all to the teacher’s question. Hence, the 
fluency in questioning will decrease. It is also essential that the 
questions should te put in a pleasant tone and in a friendly manner. 


Apait from the issues discussed above, there are certain hints 
which aie to be kept in mind for increasing the fluency in questioning- 


(a) Repetition of Questions by the Teacher : When the teacher 
repeats his own questions unnecessarily, it means that the fluency 
decreases, Unnecessary Tepetition of questions by the teacher is at 
obstacle in the way of fluency for the following reasons : (1) Ques- 
tions repeaied in different ways may confuse the pupils. The 
Pupils may not understand what the teacher expects. (2) The 
Pupils come to know that the teacher repeats the question. They 
get into the habit of attending to the question only at the second 
time. (3) Much of the time is wasted in ithe repetition of the 
questions. The pupils may, hence, become inattentive and may not 
give proper response. Keeping in view these defects of repetition, it 
iS suggested that the teacher should avoid repeating the questions 
if he wants to increase the fluency. 


(b) Repetition of Answers Given by Pupils : As there are 
some teachers who are in the habit of repeating their questions 
Similarly, there are many teachers who repeat the answers given 
by pupils. If the teacher generally repeats the answers of the 
pupils, then the other pupils get conditioned to listen to the tecie 
only. They do not listen carefully when the Ery pupil is 
giving the answers. This results in more talk by the teacher and 
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less participation by the pupils. Hence, it is a hindrance 
in the way of increasing fluency in questioning. Therefore, the 
teacher should refrain from repetition because it merely wastes 
time, encourages inaltention and decreases fluency in questioning. 
In the example given below, you may notice that the repetition 
of ithe pupil’s response is unnecessary. 


Example 3 
Teacher - Who was called the Father of the Nation ? 
Pupil : Gandhiji was called the Father of the Nation. 


Teacher : Yes, Gandhiji was called the Father of the Nation. 
¢ Where was he born ? 
Pupil : He was born at Porbundar. 


Teacher : Yes, Gandhiji was born at Porbundar. 


_ To sum up the above discussions, the skill of fluency in ques- 
tioning involves asking as many meaningful questions as possible 
within a given unit of time. A question is said to be meaningful 
if it is 4) well-structured — grammatically correct, relevant, speci- 
fic, and concise (not lengthy); and (ii) put in a proper process — 
Proper speed and pause, and suitable voice. 


omes more meaningful when it is followed by 


A question bec 
duct). Details regarding the product are given 


a pupil respense (pro 
below. 


Product 


The term ‘product’ refers to the pupils’ responses. Many 

a times it happens that nothing is wrong with the structure or the 
process of the questioning. But even then the pupils do not give 
any response. Several reasons may be given for such a situation. 
Somer of the mponanti reasons mican be enumerated below. 
(1) The pupils may not be intelligent enough to understand 
the questions put to them, or the questions may be of higher 
) They may not be interested in ithe lesson. Due 


difficulty level. (2 
to lack of interest, they may be inattentive in the class. (3) They 
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may lack the previous knowledge. (4) There may not be any 
Tapport between the pupil and the teacher. 


In ali such situations, the teacher should re-examine and 
verify ihe underlying causes for pupil nonresponse. Once he B 
sure about the cause, he can find out the remedies for that parti- 
cular type of behaviours of the pupils in the class. He can 
diagnose the difficulties of the pupils in two ways as given below: 
Firstly, the teacher can find the difficulties of the pupils by 
directly putting questions like, ‘Are you following the question 
that has been put? ‘Are you interested in this lesson?’, etc, 1 
this way, ithe teacher can know why the pupils are not responding 
to the questions. Secondly, it can be through indirect wWayš 
involving close observations. Here the teacher recognizes the 
pupils’ attending behaviour in the classroom. Pupils may pa 
inattentive due to fatigue, disturbing physical environment, org 
The cause once located and remedied by suitable means by the 
teacher should remove the nonresponsive behaviour of the puP! 


We have discussed above the three aspects of a question, namely, 
Structure, process, and product. Later on you will note that the 
Observation proforma comprises only the structure and the proces’ 
aspects of a question. The product aspect of a question is 2° 
observed, since sometimes, the nature and contents of pupils 
response are governed by phenomenon other than the questio” 
on hand. 


Exercises 
(1) Give two examples for each of the following. 


(a) Grammatically correct questions, 


Your response : Pa eee a L 


SS eae 
(b) Specific questions. 


Your response > ——————____ CC 
eee 
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(2) 
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(c) Concise questions. 
Your response : 1S ae 


(d) Relevant questions. 
Your response : A wh i ee 


2S 
in the structure of the following ques- 


m the point of view 


There may be defects 
f the questions fro’ 


tions. Evaluate each 0 
vf its structure. 


(a) How did the 
and more comfortable ? 
Sa ess Se 


Your response : ——_———— 


discovery of the wheel made life easier and 


et See Se 
(b) Describe the stages into which a man’s life is divided. 


Your response : 


— 


(c) Who will tell me the name of the most beautiful building 


in the world ? 
Your response > -—————— 


rN a ee 


af eS An 


(d) When did he went there ? 


Your response : E e Se ee 


eS ee 
(e) Can you tell me who was Megasthenes ? What did he 
write about Chandragupta — his capital, his court, the 

Je and their occupations ? 


Your response > a ee ee 


aos i 
(f) The teacher is teaching about the ‘Golden Age’ of the 


Gupta period. He asks the following questions. 
(i) What were the defects in the barter system? 
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Gi) What lesson do we learn from the life of king 
Ashoka ? 
Your response: . i ati 


(3) Evaluate the questions in the following situations from the 
point of view of its process. 


Situation 1 


Teacher : Where did the Vedic Aryans settle first in India? 
Anil ? 

Anil : Sir, I cannot hear. 

Your response : __ 


Situation 2 


Teacher : Where did the Vedic Aryans settle first in India ? 
Pupil : Sir, you are too fast. 
Your response : _ 


Situation 3 
Teacher : When did India become a republic ? 
Pupil : On 26th January, 1950. 


Teacher : So India became a republic on 26th January, 1950. 
Your response : 


Situation 4 
Teacher : How does a cultivator make use of electricity ? 
Teacher : In what why does a cultivator make use of electricity? 


Your response : e a a ee 


SS 
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Some Additional Hints 


In order to frame well-structured questions, you should know 
about the following types of questions which should be avoided. 


Yes or No Type Questions : Questions demanding ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ 
type of responses, no doubt, increase the fluency, but they 
are not considered to be good questions. ‘Yes’ or ‘No 
type questions encourage guess work among the pupils and do not 
stimulate them to think deeply. Examples for such questions are : 


(a) Is this a yellow flower ? 
(b) Was the poet able to depict the scene of the nature in his 
poem ? 


The questions given above require only ‘Yes’ or ‘No’ response 
from the pupils. These questions do not require much thinking 
from the pupils. The teacher can frame questions in the following 
way. 


(a) What is the colour of this flower ? 
(b) What does the poet want to depict in his poem ? 


You will find that the questions given above make the pupils 
think about the answers. They cannot answer by guess work 
only. Therefore, it is desirable for the teacher to ask such type 


of questions. 


Questions which require completion to 


Elliptical Questions : on 
] questions. Examples for the elliptical 


get the answer are elliptica 
questions are given below. 
(a) Your name is .-.--- ? 
(b) A noun is a ..-+-- ? 
(u) Mount Everest was conquered by, ngene 


Here, the teacher speaks incomplete sentences. Many words 
are omitted in each sentence. The language used by him is gram- 
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matically wrong. The teacher can frame the above given questions 
as follows. 


(a) What is your name ? 
(b) What is a noun ? 
(c) Who conquered the Mount Everest ? 


Tkese questions are complete sentences and the language 
used is grammatically correct. They are meaningful to the pupils. 
These can be understood easily by them. 


Suggestive Questions : In suggestive questions, the teacher tea- 
ches one particular concept or sub-concept of a lesson to his pupils. 
He, then, immediately asks the questions from the same portion. 
Such questions, sometimes, are also called the ‘echo’ questions. 
The following example will illustrate this type of questions. 


Example 4 


Teacher : ‘India is a big democratic nation. It has many states. 
Delhi is the capital of India, Now tell me what is 
Delhi ? 

Pupil : Delhi is the capital of India. 


In the example given above, the pupil is asked tO 
repeat the fact immediately after it is told. Such ques- 
tions serve no useful purpose because of the following reasons. 
Such questions do not develop any thinking or reasoning in the 
pupils because they reproduce the told facts. Therefore, such 
questions should not be asked. The teacher should frame the 
questions to make pupils think and reason for themselves. 


Rhetorical Questions : In this type of questions, the teacher 
puts questions to the pupils solely to produce an effect 
of emphasis over a particular point. Here, the purpose of the 
teacher is aot to elicit an answer from his pupils. He does not 
expect an answer from them. These are the statements with in- 
terrogative phrases. An example of this type is given below. 
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Exaiiple 5 


Teacher; : Don’t you think this is a complex problem ? But this 
can be solved in different ways. 


Example 6 


Teacher : Isn't it a horrible scene in the picture ? Surely, even 
elders will be afraid to look at it. .....- 


In the above examples, the teacher utters two statements 
with interrogative phrases. The teacher does not wait for the reply 
of the pupil but continues with the statement. Though the first part 
appears to be a question, it is teacher’s own idea expressed with a 
tone of questioning, These statements are spoken only to emphasise 
the points like ‘complex’ and ‘horrible’ in the sentences. Such state- 
ments may be useful in lecturing technique, but they are not needed 
to increase the fluency in questioning. Moreover, the pupils do not 
know whether they have to reply or not. Such type of statements 


should be avoided. 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
FLUENCY IN QUESTIONING 


La oa Roll No. 
Class ——— 


Name of the siudent teache 


Topic 
Name of the supervisor 


Date = Time duration mene Teach/Reteach 


Instructions : A table is given at the end of this schedule. Write 
the serial number of the question in column I. Evaluate each 
question from the point of view of (a) Structure, (b) Process, 
and emer symboiic remarks in other columns. The criteria for 
evaluating structure, process, etc. are given below. 

ructured question and 
below. When a question 
ate it in column II by 


Column II : A list of criteria for a well-st 
the corresponding code numbers are given 
does not satisfy any of the criteria indic 
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putting a cross (X) against the corresponding question. Criteria 
for a well-structured question are given beiow. 


Code Criteria for well-structured question 


S1 — Grammatically correct 

S 2 — Relevant (Related to the topic being discussed Or 
does not contain any technical term which is not 
taught earlier) 

S 3 — Specific (Calls for a single correct response) 

S 4 — Concise (Does not contain redundant words) 


Column IH : A list of criteria for a question put in a proper 
process and tlie corresponding code numbers is given below. When 
a question does not satisfy any of the criteria, indicate it in column 
II by putting a cross (X) against the corresponding question. 


Code Criteria for proper process in a question 


P1 -- Uttered with a proper Speed and pause 
P2 —- Suitable voice (audible to all pupils, raised and 
clear voice.) 


Column IV : The following points which decrease ‘fluency i? 
questioning’ have to be noted in column IV. 


Code Factors affecting fluency 


RQ — Repeated questions 
RR — Repeated responses 


Write the code used in column IV against each question tO 
indicate the occurrence of the above instances. 


Column V : Write a tick (V) mark to indicate a meaningful 


question in column V (Remarks) if the question does not have 
any entries in other columns. Write a cross (X) to indicate p 


question as not meaningful question if the question has any entry 
in any of che other columns. 


Note : Skill of fluency in questioning is to increase the number of 
meaningtul questicns. 
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Column I Column IL | Column III | Column IV | Column V 


Sl. No. Structure Process Repeated Remarks 

of the Questions 

Question and Repeated 
Responses 


ae ee 


Comments (if any): 


OBSERV ATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
FLUENCY IN QUESTIONING 


Name of the student teacher ~ Roll No. 


Topo ae das- n=- m 


Name of the supervisor 
Date ——-——-— Time duration 


ee each} Reteach 
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Instructions : This proforma is meant to ascertain the extent 
to which the student teacher exhibits or uses the skill, namely, 
fluency in questioning. Judgments have to be given on a seven- 
point scale for various aspects of the skill. Indicate the extent of 
acquisition of the various aspects of the skill by crossing x) the 
appropriate number you deem fit. The scale value ‘0’ indicates 
that the student teacher did not use the concerned aspect 
(s) of the skill at all, whereas the scale value ‘6’ means thai the stu- 
dent teacher used|practised the skill aspect (s) very much. Keeping 
these two extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher behavi- 
our related to the various given aspects of the skill and cross (X) 
the appiopriate scale value ranging from zero to six. 

-O 
Components Not at Very 
all much 


M = 
Structure 


Questions were grammatically correct. 0123456 
Questions were relevant to the topic 

discussed. OLAS 45 6 
Questions were specific. COurussga 5 6 
Questions were concise. LZS ASG 
Process 

Questions were put with proper speed 

and pause. OLAS & FS 6 
Questions were put to the class with 

proper voice. 0 1.2 3 4 5.6 
Miscellaneous 

Questions were not repeated un- 

necessarily, Oma 28g! “ASS 6 
Responses to the questions were not 

repeated. O61 2 B14 & 6 
Fluency 

The teacher could put sufficient number 

of questions in this lesson, 0 


123 45 6 
ea Pua 
Comments (if any) : 
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MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF FLUENCY IN 
» QUESTIONING 


Subject : English (Prose) Class : VII 


Topic| : The Brave Rani of Jhansi 


The following passage is read by the teacher and the pupils. 


Here is the story of the Rani of Jhansi, a brave daughter of 
India, who became famous in history for her courage and sacri- 
fice, She was born on llith of November 1835 at Varanasi. 
When she was a very small girl, she was so charming that they 
called her ‘Chhabeeli’. As a young girl, she spent her time riding 
and learning the art of self-defence. She also learnt how to shoot 


and use the sword. 


Chhabeeli was married to a Raja when she was very young. 
She was then called Laxmibai, and till this day she is known in 
ni Laxmibai. Soon she became a mother. But within 


history as Ra 
died, and the Raja had to adopt a 


four months ithe little baby 
boy named Damodarrao. 


It was on the Raja’s death that troubles started for Laxmibai. 
The British who ruled over India at that time refused to recognize 
Damodarrao as the future ruler of Jhansi. Instead, they asked Lax- 
mibai to leave the city. “I refuse to leave my Jhansi’, roared the 
brave young lady. ‘J shall not allow anyone to take away my king- 
dom’, said the valiant Rani. But the British ignored her and took 


over the Kingdom of Thansi. 


ssage, the following are the ques- 


After reading the above pa 
onding expected res- 


tions asked by the teacher and the corresp 
ponses of the pupils.) 


of India ? 


Teacher : Who was the brave daughter 
e daughter of India. 


Pupil + Rani of Jhansi was the brav 
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Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 


Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupi: 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 


Pupil 
Teacher 
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When was she born ? ` 

She was born on 11th of Noveinber, 1835. 

Where was she born ? 

She was born at Varanasi. 

Why was she called ‘Chhabeeli’ when she was young? 


She was called ‘Chhabeeli’ because she was a very ‘ 


charming girl. 

What different things did she learn as a young girl ? 
She learnt how to ride, shoot, and use sword. 
What was she famous for ? 

She was famous for her courage and sacrifice. 
Whom was she married to ? 

She was married to a Raja. 

What was she called after marriage ? 

She was called Laxmibai after her matriage. 
What happened to the baby born to her ? 

The baby died when it was only four months old. 
What did the Raja do when the baby died ? 

The Raja adopted a boy. 

What was the name of the boy ? 

The name of the boy was Damodarrao. 

When did the troubles start for Laxmibai? 

The troubles started when the Raja died. 

Who were ruling India at that time ? 

The Britishers were ruling India at that time. 
What did they ask Laxmibai to do 2 

They asked Laxmibai to leave the city. 

Why did they say like this ? 

They wanted to rule Jhansi. So they refused to recog- 
nize Damodarrao as the future ruler of Jhansi. 
What did Laxmibai say ? 
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Pupil : She refused to leave Jhansi and told them that she 
would not allow them to take over her kingdom. 


Teacher : What did the Britishers do? 


Pupil . They ignored her and took over the kingdom of Jhansi. 


Concluding Remarks 


ave understood the meaning of the 
skill of fluency in questioning. You have also learnt about 
‘meaningful questions’ from the point of view of structure and 
process of a question. You are aware of the various ways of in- 
creasing fluency in questioning. Examples, exercises, observation 


schedules, and model lesson are provided. The observation sche- 
dules have also been explained. This should help you to prepare 
nd gain competence in 


your microlessoons for practice teaching a 
the use of the skill of fluency in questioning. Try. 


Now, it is hoped that you h 
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5 SKILL OF PROBING QUESTIONING 


INTRODUCTION 


You are all aware that when you put a question in the class, 
you get various types of responses from the pupils. Some may give 
no response or say — ‘I domt know’. Some other pupils may give 
incorrect responses or partially correct or completely correct res- 
ponses. How to handle such responses of the pupils? In case 
of all such situations except completely correct responses, 
you wili have to lead the pupils to the correct response without 
resorting to punishment, if you want to be an effective teacher. 
That is, you will have to go deep or probe into the pupil responses 
by asking a number of questions about what they already know 
and to lead them to the correct response or to remove any ambiguity 
or hindrance in their understanding which has led to such 
responses. Even if the response is correct you may help the pupils 
to view it from a broader perspective. In all such cases, you are said 
to resort to probing by asking a number of questions about ithe res- 
ponse given to the first question. Such techniques that deal with 
the pupil responses to your question are included in the ‘skill of 
probing questioning’. 


‘This skill involves going deep into a pupil’s response by asking 


a series of subsequent questions. In order to understand what the 


skill is about, the study of the following classroom episodes will 
be helpful. 


Episode 1 


Teacher : Who looks after the local administration of a city ? 
Neela ? 
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Neela : (No response) a 

Teacher : (The teacher deals with a no response situation.) 
Alright. Who makes provision for clean water, 
street lighting and construction and repairs of roads 
in our city ? (The teacher gives hints which help 
Neela to respond.) 

Neela : Municipality performs all these functions in our city. 

Teacher : Very good. What are the functions of municipality ? 


y Sunita ? 

Sunita: Opening of primary schools. 

Teacher . (The teacher deals with an incomplete response.) Can 
j you name some other functions ? 

Sunita : Looking after the health of people. 

Teacher : Anymore functions ? (The teacher seeks further infor- 


5 mation about the response.) 

Sunita; Beautifying the city. 

: (The pupil arrives at the criterion response.) 

Teacher : Why does municipality perform all these functions ? 
(The teacher increases the critical awareness in the 
pupil about the correct response given by her. He also 
redirects the same question to many pupils.) 

Veena : To make the children educated. 

Prakash : To make the people healthy and strong. 


Rita : To attract the visitors. 
Teacher. : Good. What are the other local administrative bodies? 
Satyender ? 


Satyender ; Municipal corporation and. gram, panchayats. 
Teacher.,,; How, is municipality different from them ? 
banos sdi (BBE: teagher, helps the pupil to. view the response, in a 


bi sados) BypaderoneESPECHNG Dna) modi ve eovigetions Al Tt 
Satyender;: Municipality is, the administrative, body which looks, 
alter; smaller, cities, whereas: municipal corporation; 
and- gram: panchayat looks: 


buoqeas o) bal 
looks after bigger cities 
after villages. 

Teacher qosh Very, goodidoig to gupindoo) 6 

Episode 2hoeridomi mot miid enibeal bie s2n0q231 i ique 

Teacher, ...;,.,. Who) looks after the, Jocalyadministration of -aucity? 
isela:? « ites up q9 -yd-q912 flevoul! aqmorg 10 


ai onisqmorg , TA 


{pil inua 


a 
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Neela . (No response) 


Teacher : Rajini? 

Rajini : Panchayat. 

Teacher . : Thats wrong, you domt know anything. Sit down. 
Atul ? 

Atul . Municipality. 

Teacher : What are the functions of municipality? Atul? 

Atul : It keeps the city clean. 


Which of the two teachers do you like better? Your response 
should be the teacher in episode 1. Analyse the episodes from the 
point of view of how the teacher deals with different types of 
responses—no response, incomplete response, partially correct 
response and completely correct response. 


In episode 1, how does the teacher deal with the situation? 
He gives certain hints to the pupil and the pupil gives the correct 
response. The teacher appreciates the pupil by saying ‘very 800 
after she could give the correct response. In episode 2, the teacher 
turns to another pupil for getting a correct response to his question 
when the first pupil says —I don’t know’. 


How do you react to the behaviours of the teachers in the two 
episodes? The teacher in episode 1 gives hints or prompts 7 
subsequent questions or uses prompting technique to help the 
pupil to give correct response. Such a behaviour on the part of the 
teacher cucourages the pupils to respond correctly. They feel 
encouraged because they feel that they could give the correct 
response themselves without teacher’s telling. The teacher 10 
episore 2 has not used any such prompting technique. The pupil 


who could not give the correct response gets discouraged to respon 
again as he could not succeed. 


Thus, prompting is a. technique of probing or going deep into the 
pupil’s initial response and leading him from incorrect OF Ey 
response to the expected or criterion response with a series of hints 
or prompts through step-by-step questioning process. 
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. In episode 1, how does the teacher deal with a situation of an 
incomplete response ? He puts questions like, ‘Anything more ?, 
for seeking further information about the pupils’ response. Thus, 
he leads the pupil to the correct or criterion response. In episode 
2, the teacher does not go deep into the pupil response which is 
incomplete. 


How do you feel about the behaviours of the teachers in the 
two episodes ? In episode 1, the teacher is seeking further infor- 
mation about the pupil response. Such a behaviour helps not only 
the teacher to check the pupil’s understanding, but also helps the 
pupil to give complete response. The teacher in episode 2 has not 
used any such technique of seeking further information. This, not 
only creates ambiguity in the pupil’s understanding, but also weans 
the pupil away from attempting to give any thoughtful, correct 
and complete response. 


Titius, another technique of probing which you have learnt is 
the technique of seeking further information which involves leading 
pupil from partially correct or incomplete response to the correct, 
complete or criterion response through questioning. It is the second 
component of the skill of probing questioning. 


In episode 1, how does the teacher deal with a situation where 
the pupil has given completely correct response? He helps the pupil 
to view his response from a broader perspective. No such attempt 
is being made by the teacher in episode 2. 


How do you react to the behaviours of thé teachers in the two 
episodes? The teacher in episode 1 is refocusing the pupil response. 
That is, he helps her to view her correct response from a different 
view point. Such a behaviour helps the pupil to develop deep 
thinking. This is not possible with such a behaviour of the teacher 


as in episode 2. 


‘[hns, refocusing the pupil response is another technique of 
probing into the pupil responses through questioning. It is the 
third component of the skill of probing questioning. 


s 
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In episode 1, there is another way in which the teacher has 
probed into the pupil responses. He has redirected the same ques- 
tion to many pupils to respond. Such redirected questions are very 
less in episcde 2. A question can be redirected when there is no 
response, incomplete, partly correct or wrong response. Thus, 
redirection of questions is another probing technique, Hence, the 
fourth component of the skill of probing questioning is the redirec- 
tion of questions. 


The situation where the pupils have given completely correct 
response has been dealt in another way in episode 1. The teachet 
puts questions such as ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the correct response. 
Such questions increase the critical awareness of the pupils about 
the response. In episode 2, the teacher has not gone deep into the 
correct responses given by the pupils. Thus, the fifth technique of 
probing into pupil responses is to ask questions to increase Critical 
awareness. Hence, the fifth component of the skill of probing 
questioning is increasing critical awareness about the pupils’ res- 
ponses through questioning. 


To sum up, the five components of the skill of probing 
questioning are : 


(i) prompting technique, 
(ii ) seeking further information technique, 
© Gii refocusing technique, 
1 iv}, redirection. technique, and 
(v ) increasing critical awareness technique. 


ow! The :specific: purposes of using such’ techniques’ are’: (i) to'lead 
therpupil from; atnotior ‘wrong’ response to thé criterion response 
bysstépsby-step! questioning process;! (ii) to iclarify’| pupil's under 
stanäingjaboub the response: (iii) to ‘help the pupil 'to'view! the res- 
porisesfroti 4 broader -perspéctivet||(iv)!to inyolve mord land "more 
pupils in the discussion; and (v) to increase critical awareness in 
the pupils. 


io supine! rotons zi penogesi Siqua ot) gmiausolol s atl FA 
sil) The importance of, this, skill lies in, the, fact that, gyemlhovey 


the pupils have giyep rons. or partially, correct response, they AF? 
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not only led to the correct response, but also made aware why it 
was wrong, without resorting to punishment. Secondly, in case of 
correct response, the pupil is made to examine that response rom 
various view points. Thirdly, this technique increases pupils’ critical 
awareness, and their participation in the classroom. You will learn 
a detail about the five components of the skill of probing ques- 
tioning in the subsequent pages- Before you go to the next pages, 
test your understanding about what you have learnt. 


Excercise 
1. What do you understand by probing questioning ? 


2. How will you handle the following situations ? 


(a) A pupil gives response which is partially correct. 
(b) There is a pupil who gives correct answer. 


(c) A pupil who gives no response Or ‘{ do not know’ response. 


(d) A question has a number of 
responses. 


alternatives Or different 


3. What are the various purposes served by probing questioning if 


4. Tickmark the right response in the following. 


G) The purpose of probing is :—— 
EN To increase the number of meani 
it). To, go, deep into, the, pupils eR 


GION ¢ 


neful questions. 
risel oven VOY IBNI 


oni o Oc To test. ther mooni Sn ipni ga 
Lagai propery Wita 
pold movig čt q 


ry 
ANS NO! 


azal To ae io aoigh aupu 
(ii) Some of the consequences Of ho 
the responses of the pupils are : 
wig o) 1 (a: Thel pupils become carelessavand «inattentive (in the 
ont oH soclassrooms! |)! Jeg bas liqua of} o) aiid 10 290i 
koribo 4b) -Therpupilsushow! interesten théstudyiorvion 19do691 


es oj) tthe participation of (pupils if the'¢lasstom! inoreases! 
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5. What are the harmful effects of not handling the pupil’s res- 
ponses properly in the classroom? Give concrete examples 
from the classroom situations. 


6. What is the importance of the techniques of probing question- 


ing for a teacher ? 


7. Column A gives techniques and Column B gives some state- 


ments, Match each technique in column A with the appropriate 
statement in column B. 


Column A Column B 

( Techniques ) ( Statements ) 

' } | Bs 3 

(a) Seeking further in- — (a) To give hints to the 
formation pupils 

(b) Refocusing (b) To direct the question 


to many pupils ý 
(c) To get more information 
from the pupils 


(c) Prompting 


(d) Redirection (a) To elicit a rationale 
for the answer 

(e) Increasing pupil's (e) To ask a related ques- 

critical awareness tion on what the pupil 


has already studied 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF PROBING QUESTIONING 


Recall the components of the skill of probing questioning 
that you have learnt in the previous section. They are : (i) prompting 
technique, (ii) seeking further information technique, (iii) refocus- 
ing technique, (iv) redirection technique, and (v) increasing 
critical awareness technique. Description of each of these , com- 
ponents is given below. 


G) Prompting Technique : This involves the teacher to give 
clues or hints to the pupil and ask leading questions. Here. the 
teacher neither supplies answer to the pupil nor q oes he rect 
the question to some other pupils, but helps the pupilo answer 
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allows the teacher to probe 


the questicn himself. This technique 
first instance it appears ihat 


by prompting the pupil, eventhough at 
the pupil cannot answer the question. 


n be used by a teacher when the pupil 
‘I am not sure’ response, and (b) very 
es, it can also be used when the 


; Prompting technique ca 
gives (a) ‘I do not know’ or 
weak or wrong response. Sometim 
response is partially correct OF incomplete. 

Let us begin with the situation when a pupil fails to respond 
or gives ‘I do not know’ response. Before putting prompting 
questions, make sure that your question is clear to the pupils. If 
need be, you may rephrase the question. Prompting questions 

p the pupil to develop 


consist of a series of questions which hel 
his answer. Usually, the teacher begins by asking questions about 
what the pupil knows and then proceeds to developing the 


criterion response. 

While using this technique, a teacher keeps the following two 
things in mind. Firstly, the teacher does not discourage the pupil for 
his no or wrong response. Secondly, the teacher helps the pupil to 
atrive at the criterion response by means of systematic and step-by- 
step questioning process- 
ed in a prompting sequence cannot 
on the pupil's previous response. 
hnique is given below. 


The exact questions US 
be specified since it depends 
An example of prompting tec 


Example 1 3 2 b a i 
. Why is it that an iron piece sinks in water whereas 


Teacher 
a skip does not ? 

Pupil Į do not know (or no response). 

Teacher Do you think that this problem has to do anything 
with the size of an object ? (The teacher is prompting 
or giving hints.) 

If the jnitial response is partially correct or incomplete, you 


should reinforce the correct part before modifying the incorrect or 
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2 . ance 
incomplete part of the response. This would give another ent, 
to the pupil to think over ithe question. An example will explain it. 


Example 2 
; d- 
Teacher : What were the causes for the rapid spread of Bu 
dhism in India ? ‘eid 
Pupil : The principles of Buddhism were more flexi à 
and simpler than the principles of the Hindu religion. 
Teacher 


Yes, very good. Rigidity and complexity of the 
Hindu religion were the main causes for the spread of 
Buddhism in India. There were many other reasons 
also. Is there any reason related to the language used 
at that time ? (Here, the teacher first reinforces 
the pupil for his correct response, then prompts him 
for developing complete response.) 


Gi) Seeking Further Information Technique : Jf the initial 
Tesponse of a pupil is either incomplete or partially correct, then 
the teacher helps the pupil to clarify, elaborate, or explain 
his initial response. Here, the teacher elicits more infor- 


mation and meaning or seeks further clarification from the pupil 
by asking questions, like : 


(a) What do you mean by the term ‘Education’ used by you 
in this statement ? 
(b) Can you ‘put it in'other wo 


rds“toi-make-it' clearer what 
you méan? “=y ap is t i 


(c) Can you clarify your answer further ? 


Haoi Ig s 


1 alyd 
sog ‘this’ Way, beeking further information) consists ‘of asking the 
pupil to supply the additional information to britig-initial response 
to the criterion level ér4héiexpested level Jon ob I 

aniflivas ob oF and msldorq zi sed) Ap 
SUKON Begi by ashininwe-that theke 4 
poorly organized and incomplete Tesponséi The ipupilcis not wrong, 
but the answer does not match with the criterion response. In 
this insting the tedctier asks ithe! BuBil’ to” Compra histiegsonke by 
asking questions pke Sbom sotd NBG 1991109 gri) 


10tniSy binor 


liqua 
idt yoy oq aidoso T 


Sia üpiliwho gives a 


toh 


CBee 


(a) What else can you add to your response ? 
(b) Is there any other answer also to the problem ? 
(c) Please state it in other words. 


(d) How can you make your answer clearer ? 


es given above, that all these 


It is clear from the exampl 
mation from the pupil. 


questions call for additional infor 


r more information when he suspects that 
does not know the answer. He can 
ale for his answer by asking him to 


give reasons for his answer, Or by asking him even to restate the 


answer in different words. If the pupil is answering by guessing, 
he will not be able to respond to the teacher's subsequent questions 
helps to remove any faulty as- 


about the response. This technique 

sumptions underlying the pupil’s answer. Examples for such 

questions used for justification include : 
(a) Will you tell me why do you think that you are right ? 
(b) Will you please elaborate your answer ? 
(c) Will you give an example to support your view ? 


to justify his response, the teacher 
derlying rationale of the pupil 
are any faulty assumptions. The 


‘the teacher may ask fo’ 
the pupil has guessed and 
ask the pupil to give ration 


When a pupil is asked 


should monitor closely the un 
correct him if there 


response and 
ustrates the point. 


example below 1l 


Example 3 

Teacher : How can we say that the food habits of man are 
largely controlled by the climate of the particular 
region where he dwells ? 

Man accepts those items for his diet which are easily 


Pupil 
available or found in abundance. 
Teacher Can you make your answer clearer by giving an 
example ? 
Pupil yes, for example the Eskimos consume fish and 


meat because they are easily available for them. 
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(iii) Refocusing Technique : This technique is generally ie 
when the pupil gives a correct response. The teacher relates if 
present answer with the topic already covered in the class. p 
us think of a situation in the classroom where there is a pupil W 
gives a correct response or who has given a high quality mee 
Then the teacher refocuses his or class attention to a related 
issue. This technique consists of enabling the pupil to view his 
response in relation to other similar situations. 


This technique requires the pupil to relate a completely 


acceptable answer to other topics already studied by him Here, E 
teacher wants that the pupil should consider the implications of ¢ 


A i ee le 
given response in more complex and novel situations, Some samp 
questions for refocusing are given below : 


(a) In what Way is this different from .... 2 
(b) How does it relate to 2 
(©) In what Way is it similar to .... 9 
(d) Tf you examine it from the view point of .... ? 
Such questions Stimulate pupils to view the response in ‘ 
aS Perspective, An example of refodusing tedhnigce is give 
low : 
Example 4 
Teacher What is the central idea of the Poem, ‘My New 
Chiidhood’ by Shrimati Subhadra Kumari Chauhan ? 
Pupil Here the poetess recollects the sweet memories of 
her happy childhood and wants to be a child again. 
But as soon as she sees her own little daughter, she 
feels that her own childhood has come back again. 
Teacher : Can you relate this poem to any similar poem read 
by you in the previous class on the same subject or 
topic ? 
126 
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In the above example, the second question put by the teacher 


is for the purpose of refocusing pupil response. 

Redirection technique involves 
ion to several pupils for 
rposes. The most important 
ing and for increasing pupil 


(iv) Redirection Technique : 
putting or directing the same quest 
response. This can be used for many pu 
among them are for the purposes of prob 
participation. 


You have learnt about the techniques of probing, namely, 
prompting and seeking further information which are used when 


there is a wrong/no response, incomplete response or incorrect 
response. In such situations, it is mot necessary for the same pupil 
to be involved while using the above techniques, especially the 
technique of seeking further information. You may involve many 
pupils by putting them probing questions in order to elicit the 
expected response. Even in this case you are said to be using 
redirected questions (it is the same question as far as main ques- 
tion is concerned). Even after using prompting technique when 
there is a ‘no response’ you may redirect the same question to 
other pupils. The following example illustrates the above points. 


Example 5 


‘Teacher : What are the characteristics of living things ? 


Rani : (No response} 
Teacher : Sunita? (Redirection) 
Sunita : They reproduce. 


Teacher : Yes. Anyother ? Rama ? (Seeking further infor- 


mation and Redirection) 


Rama : They move. 

Teacher Anyother ? Radha ? (Seeking further information 
and redirection) 

Radha : (No response) 

Teacher . Is there anything regarding their growth ? (Prompting 
question) 
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Radha : (No response) 
Teacher : Sudha? (Redirection) 
Sudha : They grow. 


In the above example, redirection of ithe same question 1S 
done in the beginning. The question is also redirected in the form 


of probing questions either seeking further information or while 
prompting. 


(v) Increasing Critical Awareness Technique : This techni- 
que mainly involves asking ‘how’ and ‘why’ ofa complete!y 
correct or expected response. The purpose is to seek increased 
critical awareness in the pupil. The teacher asks the pupil pe 
justify his response rationally. Therefore, this technique elicits 
a rationale for his initial response. Some examples of the questions 

EFOR increasing pupil’s critical awareness are as follows. 

(a) How do you say so? 

(b) What are you assuming here ? i 

(c) How would someone who take the opposite view point 

respond to this ? 
Why do you say that all men are honest ? 
Why do you like the company of good friends ? 


(d) 
(e) 


When questions as above are asked above a completely 
correct iesponse just elicited, such questions increase critical 
awareness in the pupils about the response. An example is given 
below where a geography teacher is teaching a lesson on ‘Running 
water’. He increases pupil’s critical awareness by asking ques- 
tions while probing into pupil’s response. 


Example 6 


Teacher . Why are the banks of rivers cal 


: UNS Ast led as the seats of 
ancient civilization ? 


Pupil : Our wandering ancestors bloc 
these rivers and began to lead 
prosperous life. 


ked on the banks of 
4 settled, secured, and 
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Teacher : Do you,think that there was any special reason why 
people in olden times preferred to live on the banks 


of rivers ? 
Thus, you have learnt various techniques of probing question- 


ing. Now, work on the exercises given below to test your under- 
standing. If you want to check whether or not your answen is cor- 


reot, you may refer back. 


Excercises 
1. (a) What is a prompting technique? 
(b) When does a teacher ask prompti 
(c) What is the use of asking promp 
class? 


ng questions? 
ting questions in the 


2. (a) What do you understand by questions for seeking further 


information ? 

(b) When should a teacher ask ques 
information ? 

(c) How can a teacher get more information from a pupil 
who answers by sheer guessing ? 


tions for seeking further 


se the technique of refocusing ? 
hnique of refocusing in your 


Ww 


(a) Why should a teacher u 
(b) How will you use the tec’ 
classroom? Give examples. 


4. (a) What is redirection technique in probing questioning ? 

(b) What are the uses of this technique to a classroom teacher ? 

(c) What are the considerations that you will bear in mind 
hnique in the classroom? 


while using this tec 


5. (a) What is the technique of critical awareness in probing 
questioning ? 

(b) What type of questions will you ask your pupils in order 
to increase critical awareness in them ? ; 


ypes to which the following probing questions 


6. Name the 
belong. 
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(a) Why do you think that education is spreading repidly in 
Tadia ? ; a 

(b) Tell me the names of other important rivers in India 2 

(c) Is agriculture the only occupation of the people in India ? 

(d) What were the other causes of the revolt of 1857 ? 

{e) Can you add something more to your answer ? 


7. What techniques of Probing questioning will you use in the 
following situations ? 


(a) Pupil gives correct response. 

(b) Pupil does not know the response. 

(c) Pupil cannot justify his response. 

(d) More than one pupil responds to the same question. 
©) Pupil gives incomplete response. 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
PROBING QUESTIONING 


Name of the student teacher 


—Roll No. 


Kop <a 


Class —__—_———_ 


Name of the Supervisor ————___ ~ 


Date ..-- -___ Time duration 


Teach/Reteach. 


The glossary for each type of probing questions js given below. 


Prompting Questions : Questions where there is a hint for the 
pupil/s which helps in reaching expected response, 


Seeking Further information Questions : Questions where more 

information is sought, asking ‘how’ and ‘why’ of correct or wrong 

part of the partially correct answer. 
‘ 


Refocusing Questions : Questions which seek the Pupil to compare 
the phenomenon in his response with other phenomena either for 
Similarity or contrast or for anyother relationship, 
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Redirected Questions : Questions which are direceted to more than 
one pupil for response. 

Increasing Critical Awareness Questions : Questions which seek 
how’ and ‘why’ of a completely correct or expected response. 


Instructions : Mark tallies for each of the probing questions in 


appropriate cells as they occur during the lesson. 


ei e OS) 
Tallies 


Components 
eee 


Prompting 
Seeking Further Information 
Refocusing 
Redirection 


Increasing Critical Awareness 
a es ee e E 
Comments (if any) : 


a 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL 
OF PROBING QUESTIONING 


Name of the student teacher Roll No, —- 

Topic Clas — 

Name of the supervisor m 

Date Time duration Teach/Reteach. 
Instructions : This proforma is meant to ascertain the extent to 


which the student teacher exhibits or uses the skill, of probing 
questioning, Judgments have to be given on a seven-point 
scale for various aspects of the skill. Indicate the extent of 
acquisition of the various aspects of the skill by crossing (X) the 
appropriate number you deem fit. The scale value ‘0’ indicates that 
student wacher did not use the concerned aspect (s) of the skill at 
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all, whereas the scale value ‘6’ means ‘that the student teacher used/ 


Components Not at Very 


all much 


The teacher used Prompting questions 
to lead the pupils to the expected res- 
ponse. 

The teacher used questions 
further information of the 
Ponses, 

The teacher used questions 
the pupil responses. 
The teacher tedirected 
pupils. 

The teacher used questions to increase 

Critical awareness of the pupils about 

their responses, 0 
a NATA 
Comments (if any) : 


for seeking 
pupil res- 


to refocus 


questions to the 


U2 3 4 5°16 


MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF PROBING 
QUESTIONING 
Subject : Geography 


Class; VII 
Topic : The Sources of Water 


Teacher : Good morning, children, What are the sources of 
water ? 

Kamal : Sea. 

Teacher : Is there anyother ? (Seeking further information) 

Kamal > Raver. 

Teacher : Anyother? (Seeking further information) 

Kamal : (No answer) 

Teacher 


How do the sea and the river get water ? (Prompting.) 
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Kamal 
Teacher 
Kamal 
Teacher 


Vinod 
Teacher 
Vinod 
Teacher 


Vinod 
Teacher 


Vinod 
Teacher 
Vinod 


Teacher 
Rajesh 
Teacher 


Rajesh 
Teacher 


Rajesh 
Teacher 
Rajesh 
Teacher 


Rajesh 
Teacher 


Rajesh 
Teacher 


Rani 


Frem rain. 

So what is the other source of water ? 

Rain. 

How do we get rain? (Redirection and critical 
awareness) 

(No answer.) 

From where do we get rain ? (Prompting.) 

From the clouds. 

How are the clouds formed ? (Seeking further infor- 
mation.) 

(No answer.) 

When the liquid spirit is kept open for sometime, 
what happens to it? (Prompting.) 

The liquid spirit evaporates. 

Yes, very good. So, how are the clouds formed ? 
The clouds are formed by the evaporation of the sea 
water. 

What happens to a wet cloth exposed to the sunlight ? 
The wet cloth gets dried up. 

Can you compare the drying of the wet cloth to the 
evaporation of sea water ? (Refocusing.) 

Yes, in both the cases evaporation takes place. 

Can you explain further about the forming of the 
clouds ? (Seeking further information) 

The water from the sea evaporates and gets condensed 
in the sky to form the clouds, 

Why does the sea water get evaporated ? (Critical 
awareness.) 

Because of the Sun’s heat. 

What happens to the evaporated water ? 

(No response.) 

You must have seen the boiling water and the vapours 
coming out. In what direction do the vapours rise ? 
(Prompting.) 

In the upward direction. 

So, what happens to the evaporated water? (Re- 
direction.) 

It goes up. 
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Teacher : Why? (Critical awareness.) 


Rani : Because it is light. 

Teacher : What other factors help in bringing the rain ? (Seek- 
ing further information.) 

Rani : The winds carry the clouds. 

Teacher : Where do we see the clouds ? 

Seema : We see them above in the sky. 

Teacher : Why ? (Critical awareness.) 

Seema : Because clouds are light. 

Teacher: 


Can you compare the going up of the clouds to any 

other things ? (Refocusing) 

Seema : Smoke also goes up. : 

Teacher : Water evaporates, condenses, melts and forms rain 
and falls back into the sea. Can you relate this phe- 
nonmenon ito anyother phenomenon that you have 
already learnt ? Refocusing.) 

Seema : When water is boiled in a vessel which is closed by 4 
lid, the water evaporates, condenses on the lid and falls 
back to the vessel. 

Teacher : Yes, Very good. 


Concluding Remarks 


Now, it is hoped that you have understood the meaning, impor- 
tance, and purposes of the skill of probing questioning and the five 
components of the skill, namely, prompting technique, seeking fur- 
ther information technique, refocusing technique. redirection techni- 
que, and increasing critical awareness technique. You have also 
learnt when and how to use such techniques. Examples, exercises, 
observation schedules and a model lesson are provided. This 
should help you to prepare your microlessons for practice 
teaching ard gain competence in the use of the skill of probing 
questioning. Try. 
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W p = pa f 
6 SKILL OF EXPLAINING 


INTRODUCTION 


In our day to day life you find persons explaining some idea or 
phenomenon by going deep into the matter with appropriate exampl- 
es, logically organizing the ideas, using certain nonverbal gestures and 
Cues, etc. You also find persons who cannot explain clearly. They 
jumble up ideas. They not only confuse the audience but also get 
confused themselves. This is because they do not present ideas 
In a logical sequence, Or they use irrelevant matter and omit 
relevant ones to be put forth and cannot illustrate what they try 
to convey, In classrooms right from grade I through higher grades, 
the teacher explains ideas and concepts. It is the most commonly 
used skill and is the essence of instruction. When a pupil does not 
clearly understand the ideas what the teacher tries to convey, he 


generally asks for an explanation. 


Now many questions must have come up in your mind. What 
is this explaining ? How to explain effectively 2 etc. In the follow- 
ing paragraphs you will find the meane pigs reece a 
question, ‘How to explain effectively ?” is responded in the discus- 
sion on the skill of explaining. This discussion includes the mean- 
ing of the skill of explaining. the description of the skill with a 
Number of examples. observation schedules and a model lesson. 


First let us understand what explaining is. 


Generally, a teacher is said to be explaining when he is 
describing ‘How’, ‘Why’ and sometimes ‘What’ of a concept, 
Phenomenon, event, action, or condition. Study the following exam- 


ples. 
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Example 1 


Pupil : Why does a freely and horizontally suspended magnet 
stand in north-south direction ? 
Teacher : (Response is an explanation.) 


Example 2 


Pupil : How is soap manufactured 2 
Teacher (Response is an explanation.) 


Example 3 


Pupil What is the reason for not using white phosphorus 
in safety matches ? 
Teacher : (Response is an explanation.) 


Mostly, when the teacher is answering questions like mle 
‘where’, ‘when’, and ‘what’, he is telling or giving information oF 
narrating rather than explaining. 


Example 4 

Pupil Who was the first Governor-General of India ? 
Teacher (Response is mere telling and not explaining.) 
Example 5 r 
Pupil Where did the Americans drop the first atombomb ? 
Teacher 


(Response is mere telling and not explaining.) 


Exaniple 6 
Pupil 


When did we get our independence ? 
Teacher 


(Response is mere telling and not explaining.) 


Example 7 


Pupil : What are the different states of matter ? : 
Teacher (Response is mere telling and not explaining) 


Explaining can also be defined as an activity to bring about 
an understanding in someone about a concept, principle, etc., that 
is, it 1s an activity to fill up a gap in someone’s understanding, When 
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a person comes across a new phenomenon, he may relate it to 


the past experience. Explaining involves filling up the gap in his 
understanding of the new phenomenon by relating it to his past 
experience. Thus, explaining depends upon the type of past ex- 
perience, the type of the new phenomenon, and the type or relation- 
ships between them. 

at the activity known as explaining 
of relating an object, phenomenon, 
action, or state of affairs to other objects, phenomena, actions, or 
states of affairs so that the understanding about the former is en- 
hanced. According to this, an explanation brings out relationship 
between cbjecis, phenomena, actions, etc., by giving rules, empirical 
generalisations, deductive reasoning, a series of events resulting in 
the subject of explanation, causes or reasons, and so on. 


i Another way of looking 
is to say that it is a process 


In a classroom, an explanation is a set of interrelated state- 
ments made by the teacher related te a phenomenon, an idea, etc., 
in order to bring about or increase understanding in the pupils 


about it. 


erally be around a phenomenon, action, 


result, condition, or an event. While giving explanation about any 
one of them, you will be giving causes for the phenomenon, reasons 
behind the action, various steps involved in arriving at the parti- 
cular result, reasons for the condition, Or various events that have 
occurred earlier resulting in the event being explained. All such 
causes, reasons, steps. events, etc., are called antecedents. Such an- 
tecedents result in the phenomenon, event, condition, result, or 


action, Each one of them (phenomenon, event, condition, result, or 
action) is known as @ consequent. Thus, an explanation involves 
giving antecedents to & consequent which can be diagrammatically 


represented as follows. 


An explanation will gen 


Antecedents Explanation Consequent 
(Causes, reasons, ; (Phenomenon, action 
actions, steps. SS result, event, 

s 4 eye 
events) 5 condition) 
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Someiimes, while explaining, 
quents or ccnsequences of a pheno 
being explained. This is diagramm 


you will be giving the consa 
menon, action, event or resu. 
atically shown below. 


Antecedent 


Explanation Consequent’ 
(Phenomenon, action, ToN (Phenomena, 
result, event, actions, results, 
condition) 


events, conditions) 


In the above discussions you have learnt about what e 
ing is. Now the next question that may come to your mind is ho” 


you can become an effective explainer in the classroom. It requires 
a skill on your part for being so 
through which you can 


are question-answer technique, use of audio-visual aids or by making 
certain related stateme 


ou explain. Sometimes 


techniques, it requires a 
g on one of the wae, 
related statements abou 


separate skill. 
Namely, 


e meaning of the skill of explaining. 


On. observation schedules and a model lesson for the 


its descripti 
skill. 


MEANING AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL 


In order to unders; 


ineffective. Study the following episodes and 
try to identify such behaviours. 
Episode 1 
Teacher is explaining how a sea-breeze is Caused.) 
Teacher 


B (A sea-breeze is the 


wind that blows from the sea 
towards the land. How 


is it caused 2) B You all know 
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that the land gets heated more quickly than water. 
Hence, during day time, the land near the sea-shore 
gets heated more quickly than the sea water. 
Therefore, the air above the land gets heated 
up more quickly than the air above the sea. 
The hot air above the land rises up because it is light. 
Consequently, the air pressure on the land becomes 
lesser than the air pressure on the sea. As a result, 
the cooler air above the sea blows towards the land 
in order to equalise the pressure. This is called sea 
breeze. C (This is how a sea breeze is caused.) C 
Now I will ask you questions. 


Teacher : When do you get sea-breeze on the sea-shore ? 

Pupil1 : During day time. 

Teacher : Why is it that air above the land gets heated faster 
than the air above the sea 2? 

Pupil2 : Because the land gets heated faster than ithe sea 


water. Hence, the air above the Jand gets heated 
faster than that on the sea. Ana 
Teacher : Good. How is difference in air pressure on the land 
and the sea created ? 
Pupil3 : The hot air on the land rises up as it is lighter. Thus, 
the air pressure on the land decreases and it is less 


as compared to that on ithe sea. 


Teacher : What happens further 2 
Pupil4 : The cooler air from the sea blows towards the land to 
equalise the pressure. This is called a sea-breeze. 


Episode 2 
(Teacher is explaini 
breeze is caused.) 


ng the same phenomenon, i.e. how a sea- 


ou must have visited a sea-shore. You must have felt it 
to be there. Why do you feel pleasant there ?) You 
must bave caperienced a cool breeze blowing from the sea towards 
the land. It is called sea-breeze. Let me tell you how a sea-breeze 
ig caused * ‘Actually @ it is the water that gets heated faster than 


Y 


very pleasant 
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` 


or 
Be *I mean @ the land gets heated faster than ee. @ 
the water whatever it is @ because of differences: in nae 
HEAT. The air above the land is hotter than the air above re Ea 
This hot air rises up creating a PARTIAL VACUUM en <i 
tT (Now let me tell you another point You must have visil ings. It 
shore. I think you have touched the sea water in the evens ake 
is warm. Water gets cooled down slower than the land. This ae 
the air above the land to get cooler more quickly than the air a 
what ? @ This makes the air above * 
quickly than ithe air 


Teacher What is a sea-breeze ? 
Pupil 1 (No response) 
Teacher When do you get a sea-breeze ? 
Pupil 2 (No response) 
Teacher : At least tell me, where do you get it? 
Pupil3 On the Sea-shore, 
Teacher ; Good. How is it caused ? 
Pupil 4 (No response) 
Which teacher is more effeotive in explaining ? It is the eee 
in episode 1, How do you know that teacher in episode 1 is m S 
effective in explaining ? Tt is because the teacher has been i 
ful in bringing understanding in pupils about the phenomenon 
is revealed 


. or 
Y Correct pupil Tesponses to the questions put f 


in explaining or not ? It is by observing the Correctness of pupil 
responses, 
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What makes the explaining behaviour of the teacher in episode 
1 more effective than’the teacher in episode 2 ? In order to answer 
this question, you will, now, look into the various statements within 
the explanations of each teacher. 


i in episode 1, you notice that every statement made by the 
facher is relevant to the phenomenon being explained. There is 
Continuous flow of ideas. In other words, every statement is logically 
linked with the preceding statement and forthcoming statement. 
There is no word or statement which the teacher has used and which 
is not known to the pupils. In other words, the teacher has used 
vocabulary known to pupils. The teacher is fluent in his speech, 
and there is no half sentence or unnecessarily repeated sentence. 
Another behaviour of the teacher which you notice is that he has 
used words and phrases such as ‘hence’, ‘therefore’, ‘because’, ‘con- 
sequently’, ‘asa result’, etc. Each of words or phrases ‘indicates 
that the teacher is explaining and they are known as explaining 
links. Lastly, you notice that the teacher has made statements in 
the beginning indicating what phenomenon he is going to explain. 
These are written within brackets (B). He has also made a conclud- 
ing or summarising statement indicating that the explanation has 
come to an end. This is written within brackets (C). Such beginning 
and concluding statements are important for increasing the clarity 


in explanation. 


Now you will turn your attention to the teacher in episode 2. 
What makes him ineffective in explaining? Looking to the state- 
ments he has made regarding the phenomenon, you notice the 
following behaviours of the teacher. There are ceriain statements 
which are irrelevant to the phenomenon being explained. They have 
been bracketted. There is no continuity in the statements at the 
places indicated by the symbol (‘i). The teacher is not fluent, that 
is he has mad incomplete statements which are indicated 


e some inc 
by dotted imes(.-- .). There are certain statements and words 
which are vague. 


Another point which you notice is that the teacher has used such 
terms like ‘partial yacuum’ and ‘specific heat’ which the pupils would 
non have leatuuploey ate technical words which need further ex- 
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Planation. Such words are Written in capital letters. Lastly, > 
Notice that although the teacher uses a beginning oe 
indicating that he Starts explaining, there is no concluding stateme i 
To summarise, what are the desirable teacher behaviours whic 
ycu have noticed for effi 


include the teacher behaviours, 


; vant 
namely, using only rele 
staten 


ich 
ements, using vocabulary wh 


di s E ud 
avoiding vague words, and phrases, using beginning and concl 
ing slateinents, and testin 


; wW 
pupils’ unders'anding by putting a i 
questions. These are the behaviours which you should practise 
order to master the skill of explaining, 


j j ? irable 
Again repeating for more clarity, the following are the desirab 


Desirable behaviours 


Undesirable behaviours 
(i) Using explaining links 


(i) Stating irrelevant state- 
ments eN 

(ii) Using beginning and Gi) Lacking in continuity 
concluding statements in statements 

(iii) Testing Pupil’s under- (ii) Using inappropriate vo- 
standing cabulary 

(iv) Lacking in fluency 

(v) Using vague words and 
phrases. 


Thus, the skill of explaining 


involves 
behaviours and avoiding undesirable 


increasing desirable 
behaviours mentioned above. 


You may feel that the desirable behaviour, Namely, testing 
pupils’ understanding is not a part of explaining behaviour, But it 
has been included as it helps in knowing the effect of explaining. 
Each of the desirable and undesirable behaviours is described 
with examples as below, 
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Desirable behaviours 


The desirable teacher behaviours to be practised in order to 
develop the skill of explaining are (i) Using explaining links, (ii) 
Using beginning and concluding statements, and (iii) Testing pupils’ 
understanding. Each one of them is described below. 


G) Using Explaining Links : This involves using linking words 
and phrases in the statements of an explanation. Such links make 
the explanation clearer by bringing continuity in the statements 
used. They also give a clue that the person is explaining. They 
are generally conjunctions or repositions which explicity indicate 
the causes, consequences, reasons behind, space sequence, tme 
Squence, means or purposes of an event, concept, action, or condi- 
tion. The following examples make the idea clear. 


Example 8 

Since the red litmus is turning blue, this liquid is an alkali. 
Example 9 

The kings after Aurang: 
became immoral. 


azeb were weak. As a result people 


Example 10 
If manganese-di 
the preparation of oxygen, t 


with potassium chlorate in 


-oxide is not used 
n would have been slower. 


he reactio 


Example 11 


The purpose of 
close the circuit whenever 


using switch in an electric circuit is to break or 
needed. 


Example 12 4 
First food is put into mouth and chewed. It goes on 


mixing with saliva. Then it enters the stomach through food pipe 
where gastric juice helps in further digestion. It, then, enters 
into intestines where intestinal juices convert all the food elements 
into absorbable forms and they are absorbed. This is how food is 


digested. 
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Example 13 


There will be al 


f 7 he rainy 
ot of humidity in the air during t 
season. That is why cl 


othes do not get dried quickly. 


Exemple 14 

Now the 
while usin 
ductor of 


oard 
oden bi 
question is why should we stand on a wo 


A ood con- 
8 electrical appliances. Because our body is a g 
electricity, 


the result of 


in order to the fonet og 7 
therefore in order that the p Se te 
hence since the implicati 
as a result because next 
as a result of the cause of after 
Consequently so that before 
that’s why what -- if through 
the consequence of why by 
due to but 
this is how thus 

(ii) Using Beginning and 


; ain 
arly, after the explanation, cert 
Statements are Made which 


Ait 
Conclude the whole explanatio 
Although such 


ion 
statements Made in the beginning of an explanat 
Or at the end may nor q 

what h 


of 
te to the tnderstan dE a 
as been explained important for the follow. 
reasons, 


irectly contribu 
> they are 


e 
nts create mental readiness on By 
is going to be explained. T 


a in 
Summarising Statements help 
explained, 


concluding state: 
consolidatin 
will explain 


ments or 
8 what has been 
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Example 15 
Teacher : (Now let us understand how a land breeze is caused.) 


You have observed that during night times, the sea 
water is warmer than that of the land. Therefore, 
the air above the land is comparatively cool than the 
air above the sea. This warmer air above the sea rises 
up as it is light. To occupy its place, cooler air on 
the land blows towards the sea. This is called land 
breeze. This is how a land breeze is caused. 


Example 16 
Teacher : You have observed that during night times the sea 
water is warmer than that of the land. Therefore, 
ithe air above the land is comparatively cool than 
the air above the sea. The warmer air above the 
sea rises up as it is light. To occupy its cooler air 


on the land blows over the sea. This is called a land 


breeze. 


In the above examples you notice the difference in effective- 
ness in explaining when the beginning and ithe concluding statements 
are used and when they are not used. In example 16, pupils 
will not be aware of what the teacher is going to explain. Regarding 
ending of the explanation in the same examples, the last state 
ment gives an idea to the pupils that the teacher has told what a 
land breeze is. although he has explained how it is caused. 


Sometimes, explanations will be lengthy. In such cases, there 
can be more than one beginning statements. Such statements give 
the overall picture oF the structure of explanation. Similarly, there 
will be more than one concluding statements. They give the major 
points in the explanation in a consolidated form. The following 


examples will make the point clear. 


Example 17 $ } . 
(Teacher is explaining the Blood circulation in Human Body’) 
Teacher : (Now I will explain how blood is circulated in a 


human body.) 
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Ini the above example, you notice that the teacher 
an outline or hints regarding the contents of explanation 
4 mental set in pupils or listeners. In the sa 
Statements given at the end help the pupils 
about the explanation which helps in bet 
want to see the contrasting effect of not making s 


human body. You will observe how the impure blood 
brought by veins to the heart moves through various 
parts of the heart and the lungs and gets purified and 
how the purified blood is supplied to the body.) 


The impure blood full of carbon-di-oxide is 
brought to the heart from various parts of the body 
through veins. Human heart has four chambers, 
namely, right auricle, right ventricle, left auricle, and 
left ventricle. The veins pour the impure blood to the 
Tight auricle of the heart. From there it goes to the 
right ventricle which is just below that. The blood is 
Pumped to the lungs from this right ventricle. The lungs 
Temove carbon-di-oxide from the blood and add 
oxygen. This oxygenated blood comes back to the left 
auricle of the heart. From there it is proured into the 
left ventricle of the heart which is just below it- 
The oxygenated blood is pumped from this left ven- 
itricle to various parts of the body and is carried by 
arteries. Various tissues in the body absorb oxygen 
and give out carbon-di-oxide which gets into the 
blood. The veins carry this impure blood back to the 
heart for purification and process continues. This 1S 
how the blood is circulated in a human body. 


(To sum up, impure blood brought by veins 1$ 
poured into the right auricle of ithe heart. From there 
it goes to ithe right ventricle, to the lungs for purl- 
fication, to the left auricle and further to the lett 
ventricle. From the left ventricle the blood is supplied 


to various parts of the body through arteries and the 
process repeats.) 


has given 
. It creates 
me way, the concluding 
to get an overall picture 
ter understanding, If you 
uch statements, 
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read once again the above example without considering the first and 
the last paragraphs. `° 


(iti) Yesting Pupils’ Understanding : This behaviour of the tea- 
cher involves putting questions to pupils to test whether or not they 
have understood what has been explained. Although this may not be 
a part of explaining, it is essential because it helps in knowing whe- 
ther the purpose of explaining the concept or phenomenon has been 
achieved or not. You know that the main purpose of explaining 
is to bring about understanding. How to test whether this under- 
Standing is brought about or not? It is by putting questions. 


You have already learnt how to put good questions. In testing 
you need not put a large number of ques- 
s been explained. Two or three 
Id be sufficient. The following 


Pupils’ understanding, 
tions elicting every bit of what ha: 
questions based on the key points wou 
example clarifies the point. 


Example 18 


Teacher is explaining why a given piece of iron is not a 


Magnet.) 


that this piece of iron is not a 
magnet ? We can find it out by doing a small experi- 
ment. Have a freely and horizontally suspended 
magnet. Bring one end of the iron piece near the 
north pole of the freely suspended magnet. It attracts. 
Now bring the same end of the iron piece near the 
south pole of the freely suspended magnet. It attracts. 
Hence the given iron piece is not a magnet. This is 
because unlike poles attract and like poles repel. If 
the given iron piece were a magnet there would 
have been attraction at one pole and repulsion at the 
other. Since this is not the case, the given piece of irou 
js not a magnet. (The teacher puts the following 
estions to test understanding.) 


Teacher : Why do you say 


qu 
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(i) If the iron Piece is not a magnet what mk 
when you bring it near nosth or south poles 0 
a freely suspended magnet ? ken 

(ii) If the iron piece is a Magnet what happens w s 
you bring it near north or south poles of 
freely suspended magnet ? ue 

Gii) What is the principle underlying the abo 
observation ? 


; sould 
The example given below illustrates the questions that co 
be framed for example 15 referred to earlier. 


Example 19 
(i) What is a land breeze ? 


S 2 se ared 
(ii) What is the temperature of air above the sea as comp 


to that above the land during night times ? sioni 
(iii) Why? (following the correct response of the previous wae 
(iv) Why does the wind blow from the land towards the sea during 

nights ? 

The example 


s ; ld 
given below illustrates the questions that cou 
be framed for exa 


mple 17 referred to earlier, 

Example 20 hich 

(i) Tell me, in Order, various parts of the heart through whi 
the blood moves, 


(ii ) Why does th 


e blood go to the lungs ? 
(iii) What is the 


function of the veins ? 


Undersiraisie behaviours 


S 5 i id in 
The undesirable teacher behaviours which you will avoid 


developing the skill of explaining are (i) Stating irrelevant ie 
ments, (ii) Lacking in continuity in statements, (iii) Using Tar Da 
priate vocabulary, (iv) Lacking in fluency, and (v) Using vag 
Wwords/sentences, Each of them is described below, 


(i) Stating Irrelevant Statements : While explaining, a statement 
becomes irrelevant when it is not related to and does not contribute 
to the understanding of the concept or Phenomenon being explained. 
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ee statements not only hinder pupils’ understanding, but also 
istract their attention from the subject of explanation and thus lead 
to confusion. Study the following example and note the irrelevant 
statements, 


Example 21 


(Teacher is explaining why some space should be left. between 
the two rails.) 


Teacher ; (You must have gone to a railway station to see 
off some of your friends. After the train has marched 
you must have seen the rails below the train.) 
Have you observed the rails ? There is some space 
between the two rails. Why is it left? (The three 
states of matter are solid, liquid and gas.) You 
have learnt that solid expands when heated. 
During summer, the rails get expanded due 
to heat. There should be some space between 
them. to get expanded. (I think you all know that 
you should wear uniforms regularly from tomorrow.) 


If the space is not left, they get bent and trains cannot 


move on them. 


In the above example study the statements that are bracketted. 
You may think that some of them are related to the phenomenon 
or action being explained. But they do not contribute to a better 
understanding of the phenomenon Or action. Instead they 
distract pupil’s attention from or create confusion regarding what 


is being explained. 


fii) Lacking in Continuity : This refers to break in the sequence 
of ideas or information presented during explaining. During explain- 
ing, continuity breaks in the following situations : 


(a) when a statement is not logically related to the previous 
statement, 

(b) when a topic already taught is referred to without showing 

its relationship with the subject of explanation; 
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(c) when there is no sequence of place or space (in the con- 
tents of explanation); 

(d) when there is no sequence of time; and 

(e) when the statements are irrelevant. 


Each of the above situations is dealt below. 


(a) When a statement is not logically related to the previous 


Statement, the continuity breaks. Study the following 
example, 


Example 22 


(Teacher is explaining why a rat can be classified under 
mammals.) 


Teacher Rat is not a cold blooded animal. It does not lay eggs. 


It is not a reptile. Therefore it is a mammal. 


In the above example, there is no continuity between the se- 
cond and the third statements and between the third and the fourth 
Statements. The continuity between the second and the third can 
be brought out by using an explaining link, namely, ‘hence’. But 
the continuity between the third and the fourth cannot be establish- 
ed unless the earlier statements say ‘why rat is called a mammal’. 
Here, there is no logical sequence. 


(b) Sometimes, the previous topic or the ideas already taught 
will be referred to without showing its relationship to what is being 


explained, thus breaking the continuity. Study the following exam- 
ple. 


Example 23 

Teacher : There is space left between the two rails. Why is it 
left? You have learnt that solids, liquids and gases 
expand when heated. Hence there should be some 
space for them to expand. If the space is not left 


between them, they bend and trains cannot move 
on them. 


Ta ihe above example, the teacher is referring to an earlier topic. 
But he is not showing how it is related to the phenomenon or 
action being explained. 
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(c) Continuity breaks because of no sequence of space, (spatial 
sequence). Study the following example. 


Example 24 

Teacher : During the circulation of blood, the blood first comes 
to the right auricle of the heart. + Further it goes 
to the lungs. But before going to the lungs it goes to 
the right ventricle. From there the blood is circulated 
to various parts of the body through the arteries. 
Oh! Sorry. + The blood comes from the lungs to 
the heart and it is poured into ithe left auricle, then 
to the left ventricle, then it goes to the various 
parts of the body. 


In the above example, the teacher while explaining the process 
of blood circulation is missing the sequence of steps or places 
through which the blood circulates. Such points where the teacher 
is lacking in continuity are indicated by the symbol (7). 


(d) Continuity breaks when there is no time squence. A 
teacher explains an event by referring to a number of events 
that have occurred earlier and have resulted in the present event. 
When the teacher does not give the sequences of events in a 
particular chronological order, the continuity breaks. Study the 
following example and observe the discontinuity in time sequence. 


Example 25 


(Teacher is explaining how the third Maratha War ended.) 


Teachers) pelmat.i. tat The Peshwa was also persuaded and 
defeated at Koregaon. In 1819, Asirgarh was captur- 
ed. Bajirao Peshwa was forced to surrender himself to 
the British in 7878 and thus the third Maratha war 
ended. 


s while explaining, breaks 


(e) Lastly, continuity, in statement 
(already referred to in 


whenever there is an irrelevant statement 
example 21.) 
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(iit) Using Inappropriate Vocabulary : This involves using terms 
unknown to the most of the pupils of that age group and grade level. 
Although it is difficult to decide the appropriateness of the 
vocabulary to be used, you can do it by experience. This involves 
subjective judgment. Sometimes more difficult technical ierms 
are used to explain certain simpler terms. Such instances you can 
locate easily and avoid them. Sometimes almost all the technical 
terms used in an explanation may not be appropriate for the parti- 
cular class or age group. If you are aware of the contents and 
sequence of the contents in the prescribed textbook for that parti- 
cular class, it will not be difficult for you to find out the 
inappropriate vocabulary. The following example will explain. 


Example 26 

(Teacher is explaining the phenomenon, ‘when two men are 
lifting a mass tied to a pole, the man nearer the mass feels „the 
weight more’ to the pupils of Class VII. 


Teacher |... * Taking into consideration the point from 
which the mass is hung, it may be found that the 
man nearer the mass has to bear greater force than 
the one farther from the mass. This is because the 
MOMENTS have to be equal and so shorter distance 
will have to be multiplied by a smaller force. 


in the above example, the term ‘moments’ is inappropriate for 
Class VII. 


(iv) Lacking in Fluency : It occurs when a teacher speaks in- 
coherently. There is a lack in fluency when a teacher speaks halt 
sentences or reformulates in the midway of a sentence or a state- 
ment. When there is a lack in fluency, it not only distracts 
pupils’ attention from what is being explained, but also hinders 
their understanding of the subject of explanation. The following 
example indicates how lack in fluency can occur when you explain. 


Example 27 
(Teacher is explaining why a man lifting a bucket full of water 
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bends to the other side of the bucket. The dotted lines indicate 
the instances where the teacher is lacking in fluency.) 


Teacher 


(v) Using Vague Words and Phrases : 
plaining, a teacher uses such wor 
that he is failing to make somet 


Cam anyone e >. No. ..,... Do you know 
why a man lifting a bucket full of water bends to 
the other side of the bucket ? It is because of this 
reason. You know that the centre of gravity of the 
centre of gravity of any 
static object will be within the base. So also with the 
man. When he carries ..----- ING? esis 33% when the 
man is standing, his centre of gravity will be within the 
base. When he lifts weight |... or when he lifts 
bucket full of water the position of his centre of 
bed. So in order to keep it within 


gravity is distur 
I mean on the other side 


the base he bends ...--- 


of the weight. 
Sometimes while ex- 


ds and phrases which indicate 
hing explicit. The use of such words 


and phrases hinders the understanding of what is being explained. 


Some suci words and phrases w! 


below. 


some 
many 
things 

a little 
might 
few 
actually 


hich are generally used are given 


much somewhat 
something the rest 
probably almost 
perhaps type of 
may 

in fact 

seems 


It also includes such words such as ‘you see’, “you know’, ‘cor- 


rect’, etc., which are often repeated and fo 


nerisms. 


The following example indicates how the usa; 


rm a part of teacher man- 


ge of above 


words and phrases makes an explanation vague. 


Example 26 


(Teacher is explaning why the nomads move from place 


place.) 
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Teacher : *You see, @ it *may @ be that they do not like 
to stay at a place. *Sometimes @ it may happen that 
food or *some such thing @ is in shortage. *You see 
probably @ it has become their habit to move from 
place to place. 


In the above example, notice the vague terms that are written 
in between symbols (*) and (@). 


To sum up, the skill of explaining involves maximising the 
use of desirable teacher behaviours, namely, using explaining 
links, using beginning and concluding statements and testing pupils’ 
understanding and avoiding the use of undesirable teacher beha- 
viours, namely, stating irrelevant statements, lacking in continuity 
in statements, using inappropriate vocabulary, lacking in fluency, 
and using vague words and phrases. In the following paragraphs, 
you find an exercise to work upon, observation schedules, and a 
model lesson related to the skill of explaining. 


Exercises 


In the following explanations, identify the desirable and ule 
desirable behaviours related to the skill of explaining. (Key is 
provided after the exercise) 


Teacher 1 : White Phosphorous is not used in safety matches 
because it catches fire when exposed to air. This is 
not so with red phosphorous. Therefore, red phos- 
phorous is used instead of white one in safety matches. 


Teacher 2: In the last class, you have learnt about Rama’s exile 
in the forest. You know that he was sent to the forest. 
But why ? Because Rama's mother Oh no. Rama’s 
step mother what’s her name? Ah! Kaikeyi. She, 
being jealous of him, wanted him to quit the palace 
in order that her son Bharata can become the king. 
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Teacher 3 : 
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She asked Dashratha to send Rama to the forest for 
fourteen years. Oh ! before this, she had taken a 
word from the king Dasharatha, Rama’s father, 
that whatever she asks for, would be granted. She 
took this opportunity and asked Dashratha to send 
Rama to the forest for fourteen years. Thus, because 
of her jealousy and her word from Dashratha, she 
could make Rama to go to the forest Now I will 
ask you questons. 

(The teacher asks he following questions.) 

Who was Kaikeyi ? 

Why did she want Rama to go to the forest ? 
How could she do it ? 


You have already learnt about the glory of the 
Roman empire. You have also learnt that Marcus was 
a very prominent king who ruled over the empire. 
After the death of Marcus, the Roman empire came 
to an end. How did it happen ? Today, I will tell 
you about the fall of the Roman empire. 

After the death of Marcus, his successors proved 
weak and addicted to vices. They did not care for 
the welfare of the people. Meanwhile, I forgot to ask 
you something. Have you all followed the lesson on the 
glory of the Roman empire? I am sure you have. 
Anyway, because of this, people became pleasure 
loving and morally degraded. Actually, in the fifth 
century, the Huns and the Goths destroyed the 
western Roman empire completely. But before 
this, in the fourth century the last emperor, 
Constaintine, embraced Christianity and made it a 
state religion. He divided the Roman empire 
into the western Roman empire and the 
eastern Roman empire. It is this western Roman 
empire which the Huns and the Goths destroyed. 
As a result, the Roman empire came to 
an end. To sum up, the important reasons for the 
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fall of the Roman empire were: weak successors of 
Marcus, Constantine’s embracing of Christianity, 
division of the Roman empire into two parts, and 
lastly, the invasion of the Huns and the Goths. 
Answer the following questions. 

(The teacher asks the following questions.) 

How were the successors of Marcus ? 

How was Constantine responsible for the fall of ihe 
Roman empire ? 

Who were, finally, responsible for the fall of the 
Roman empire? 


Key to the Exercises 


The following abbreviations are used to indicate the 
desirable and undesirable behaviours included in the skill of ex- 
plaining. 


Desirable behaviours Symbols used 
(i) Explaining links In italics 
(ii) Beginning statement (s) Bt )B 
üii) Concluding statement (s) cc )C 
(iv) Testing pupils’ understanding Tid YL 

Desirable behaviours Symbols used 
(i) Stating irrelevant statements C 22) 
Gi) Lacking in continuity in statements i 
(iii) Using inappropriate vocabulary Jncāpitals 
(wpa aokinpitiniinency ve tar y ein Ani n E 
(v) Using vague words and sentences @ 


The key to the items is given in the exercises by introducing 
the above symbols into the explanation. The use of all desirable 
behaviours has to be maximised and the undesirable ones, to be 
minimised. 

Teacher : White phosphorous is not used in safety matches 
becouse it catches fire when exposed to air. This is 
not so with red phosphorous. Therefore, red phos- 
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phorous is used instead of white one in safety 
matches. 


(2) B (In the last class, you have learnt about Rama’s exile in 
the forest, You know that he was sent to the forest. But why ?) B 


Because Rama’s mother..Oh!....No .. Rama’s step mother 
whats her name? .... Ah! .... Kaikeyi. She being jealous of 
him, wanted him to quit the palace in order that her son Bharata 
can become the king. She asked Dasharatha to send Rama to the 
forest for fourteen years. + Oh !before this, she had taken a 
word from the king Dasharatha, Rama’s father, that whatever 
she asks for would be granted. She took this opportunity and 
asked Dasharatha to send Rama to the forest for fourteen years. 
C (Thus, because of her jealousy and her word from Dasharatha, 
she made Rama go to the forest.) C T (Now I will ask you questions.) 


(The teacher asks the following questions.) 
Who was Kaikeyi ? 
Why did she want Rama to go to the forest ? 
How did she do it ?) T 


(3) B (You have already learnt about the glory of the Roman 
empire. You have also learnt that Marcus was a very prominent 
king who ruled the empire. After the death of Marcus, the Roman 
empire came to an end. How did it happen ? Today, I will tell you 
about the fall of the Roman empire.)B 


After the death of Marcus, his successors proved weak and 
addioted to vices. They did not care for the welfare of the people. 
Meanwhile, + (I forgot to ask you something. Have you all followed 
the lesson on the glory of the Roman empire ? I am sure you have + 
Actually, @ in the fifth century, the Huns and Goths destroyed the 
wesern Roman empire completely. But before this, in the fourth 
century, the last emperor, Constantine, embraced Christianity 
and made it a state religion. He divided the Roman empire into 
the western Roman empire and the eastern Roman empire. 
It is this western Roman empire which the Huns and the Goths 
destroyed. As a result, the Roman empire came to an end. 
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C (To sum up, the important reasons for the fall of the Roman 
empire were : weak successors of Marcus, Constantine’s embracing 
of Christianity, division of the Roman empire into two parts and 


lastly. the invasion of the Huns the and the Goths.) C T (Answer the 
following questions. 


(The teacher asks the following questions.) 
How were the successors of Marcus ? 


How is Constantine responsible for the fall of the 


Roman 
empire ? 


Who were, finally, responsible for the fall of the Roman 
empire?) T 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
EXPLAINING 


Name of the student teacher 
Tepic - 


Roll No. 


Class ———-———— 


Name of the supervisor 
Date 


Time duration ——_————___. Teach/Reteach 


A glossary of the key terms used in the schedule is given. below. 


Expluining links : Words and phrases (mostly conjunctions and 


prepositions) indicating that teacher is explaining. They include 
the following words and phrases : 


the result of in order to the function of 
therefore in order that the purpose of 
hence since the implication of 
as a result because next 

as a result of the cause of after 
consequently so that before 

that’s why what -- - if through 

the consequence of why thus 

due to by 

this 1s how but 
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) 
Beginning statement (s) : Introductory statements made upto the 
point where explanation begins. 


Conelusling statement (s) : Summary statements covering the main 
points in the explanation which are stated after the explanation 
ends. 


Irrelevant statement (s): Statements not related to what is 
being explained and does not contribute to its understanding. 


k in the ideas or information 


Lacking in continuity : Refers to brea! 
The following are such 


being presented during explaining. 
Situations : 
(i) when a statement is not logically relat 


statement; 
Gi) when a topic already taught is referred to without showing 


any relationship to what is being explained; 
(iii) when there is no sequence of space OF place; 
(iv) when there is no sequence of time; and 
(v) when the statements are irrelevant. 


ed to the previous 


Inappropriate vocabulary : All the technical terms used in- 
appropriate to the particular class or age group and unknown to 
the most of the pupils (unless teacher stops and explains). 


Lacking in fluency : All half sentences and sentences reformulated 


in the middle. 


- Words and phrases which indicate 


Vague words and phrases - 
that teacher is failing to make something explicit. (Some of them 


are given below.) 


some much seems 
many something somewhat 
things probably the rest 
a little perhaps almost 
might may type of 
few in fact actually 


Includes words and phrases such as ‘you see’, ‘okay’ ‘correct’, 
etc., which form a part of teacher mannerisms. 
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Instructions : Mark the tallies for the occurrence of — 
for each of the desirable and undesirable teacher behaviours. Unde: 


each of the questions to test pupils’ understanding put a tick mark 
(V) if followed by correct responses. 


Desirable behaviours Tallies 


Explaining links 

Beginning statements 

Beginning statements 

Questions to test pupils’ understanding 
Questions followed by correct pupil responses 


Se e a 


peee Wen bt s Auh rgan A 


Undesirable behaviours Tallies 


Irrelevant statements 
Lacking in continuity 
Inappropriate vocabulary 
Lacking in fluency 


Vague words and phrases 


Comments (if any) : 
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OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 


EXPLAINING 
Name of the student teacher Roll No. 
Topic ——-- Class 
Name of the supervises ———-—————______* 
Date ----_-——— Time duration Teach/Reteach 


Instructions : This proforma is meant to ascertain the extent 
to which the student teacher exhibits or uses the skill, namely, skill 
of explaining. Judgments have to be given on a seven-point scale 
for various aspects of the skill. Indicate the extent of acquisition of 
the various aspects of the skill by crossing X) the appropriate 
number you deem fit. The scale value ‘0’ indicates that the student 
teacher did not use the concerned aspect (s) of the skill at all, 
whereas the scale ‘6’ means that the student teacher used/ practised 
the skill aspect (s) very much. Keeping these two extremes in view, 
examine carefully the teacher behaviour related to the various 
given aspects of the skill and cross (X) the appropriate scale value 
ranging from zero to Six. 


a ae aii ee 


Components Not at Very 
all much 
ies, E ze 
Used many explaining links (Ae A SO) 
Used beginning statements Omstan2s 3° ASG 
Onl won o: ESS 


Used concluding statements 

Put a large number of questions to 

test pupils’ understanding 

Many questions put to test pupils’ under- 
standing were followed by correct 


© 
= 
N 
w 
D 
a 
aw 


responses OLGA 4.5.56 
Used irrelevant statements OM S456 
Lacked continuity in explaining o ris 4°56 
Used inapproprate vocabulary EO EE a6 
Lacked fluency in explaining o 2 34S a6 

OT 2 3 47585 


Used vague words and phrases 


Comments (if any) : 


M. S. LALITA 


MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF EXPLAINING 


Subject : Geography Class VIII 
Topic : Earthquakes 


Teacher : B (Now and then from radio and newspapers, we 
hear news reports about natural calamities. One such 
natural calamity that frequently occurs is the earth- 
quake. Today we shall learn what is an earthquake 
and how it is caused.) B ] 


An earthquake is a sudden, violent shaking of 
the earth’s surface, There are various causes for 
an earthquake. We shall learn about three of them. 


The first important cause is that as we go deeper 
and deeper into the earth’s interior, there is aD 
increase of heat. Because there is an increase Of 
heat, the pressure also increases proportionately. 
Due to this greater heat and pressure, there i 
movement under the ground, Since there is movement 
under the ground, it causes the soild crust to shake. 
Consequently, we have an earthquake. 


B (There is another important reason for an earth- 
quake.) B Rain water percolates through cracks and 
crevices on the surface of the earth at many places. 
Due to extreme heat inside, it turns into vapour. The 
vapours shoot out violently, as a result of which the 
eanth’s surface shakes and we have an earthquake. 


B (A third important reason for earthquakes is 
this.) B The exterior surface cools down much faster 
than the interior.Hence there is a tension between the 
outer surface and the inner layer. As a result, 
movements occur, which we call earthquakes. 


C (Thus, the three important reasons for earth- 
quakes are related to the increase in heat and pres- 
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d 
sure, rain water turning into vapour, and to the 


differences in temperatures in exterior and interior 
surfaces of the earth.) C T (Let me now ask you a 


few questions. 


Teacher . : What is an earthquake ? 

Pupil 1 : An earthquake is a sudden. violent shaking of the 
earth’s surface. 

Teacher : What is the first cause of an earthquake ? 

Pupil2 : Because there is greater heat and pressure in the 


interior of the earth, there is movement under the 
ground. This movement causes the solid crust to 


shake. Thus, we have an earthquake. 
Good. What is the second cause of an earthquake ? 


Teacher : 

Pupil 3 : Rain water when it goes deep down, turns into vap- 
our because of the heat. This vapour tries to shoot 
out violently. This results into an earthquake. 

Teacher Very good! What is the third reason for an earth- 
quake ? 

Pupil4 : The exterior surface of the earth cools down much 
faster than the interior. Hence there is a ~ tension 

of the 


between the exterior and interior surfaces 
earth. As a result, movements occur. This is 


earthquake.) T 


an 


Concluding Remarks 


Now it is hoped that you have understood the mean- 
ing, importance, and purposes of the skill of explaining. 
You have learnt all the components of the skill. You have also 
learnt when and how to use them. Episodes, exercises, observation 
schedules and a model lesson are provided. The observation 
sch.dules have aiso been explained. This should help you to pre- 
ractice teaching. We hope, you 
f the skill of explaining. Try. 
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SKILL OF ILLUSTRATING 
7 WITH EXAMPLES 


INTRODUCTION 


Sometimes you must have experienced or seen that it is diffi- 
cult to convey the meanings of abstract ideas or concepts k 
children. As a teacher, you might like to know how to bring clarity, 
simplicity, and interest in your teaching. The skill of illustrating 
with examples helps you in this regard. The following two episodes 
will help you to understand what the skill is about. 

Episode 1 

Teacher wants to teach the ‘Force of Gravity’. 

Teacher : (He held up a piece of chalk and then let it go.) 
What happens to the chalk when it is left from a height” 

Pupils : Tt falls down. : 

Teacher : Let us repeat the same by dropping a pencil, 
a coin and such other articles. In which direction 
do they move ? Why? All these objects fall down 
towards the floor. Same thing happens to any 
object that loses support, 

The great scientist, Sir Issac Newton, who lived 
in the 17th Century, gave much thought to this 
problem. It is said that once, he was carefully observ- 
ing an apple falling towards the ground. He sudden- 
ly realised that there must be some force in the 
ground that makes things fall towards it. Gradually. 
he became sure that earth attracts all the matter. 
Even bodies thrown high up are finally pulled down 
towards the earth by this force. We call this force as 
the ‘force of gravity’ or the ‘gravitational force’. 

Children, give me some examples from your 
daily life experiences about the ‘force of gravity’. 
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Ashok : Sir, when we kick a football high in the air, it returns 
back to the ground. 


Meena : Mangoes and other similar fruit fall to the ground 
from the trees. 

Asha : Rain drops fall to the ground from the sky. 

Mahesh : Similarly, rivers flow downwards from the high places 
like hills to the sea. 

Meena : Rocks on high mountains get loose and roll down 
to the plains. 

Teacher : Good, you have followed the idea of the ‘force of 


gravity’. It is because of this force that objects of 
various sizes, shapes and states fall from high to low 
places on the earth. 
Another teacher is teaching the same concept. Observe 
carefully how he teaches. 

Episode 2 

Teacher : Children, today, we will learn about the ‘force of gra- 
vity’ There are various types of ‘forces’ in the universe. 
One of such forces is the gravitational force 
of the earth. This force attracts all nearby objects 
towards the earth. It is because of this force that 
various objects of different shapes, sizes, and states 
fall from higher places to lower places. Sir 
Issac Newton was the great scientist who discovered 
the ‘force of gravity’. I think by now you must have 
understood what the ‘force of gravity’ is. 

Ashok : Sir, please give some more examples, I have not 
understood it. 

Teacher : All the objects that fall on the earth are attracted 
by some force that is prevailing there. I think, now 
it is clear to you. 

(The teacher rephrases what he was speaking and he fails to 


give an example for clarification.) 


From the above two episodes which teacher do you think is 
more effective in clarifying the concept of the force of gravity ? 
If you say that the teacher in episode 1 is more effective, your 
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response is correct. Now, let us see how this’ teacher is an effective 
teacher. 


The teacher in episode 1 wanted to teach about the ‘force of gra- 
vity’. How did he teach ? The teacher started by showing a piece of 
chalk in his hand. He dropped it and it fell down to the ground. He 
repeated this process by various other examples. After giving many 
examples the teacher arrived at the concept that objects of various 
sizes, shapes and states fall from high to low places. The teacher 
then asks the pupils to give examples related to this concept of the 
‘force of gravity’. The pupils could give many examples which were 
correct. This indicates that he wanted to verify whether really the 
pupils had understood or not. He asked them to give various 
exainpies. The evidence of the correct examples by pupils indicates 


that the teacher could effectively clarify the concept of ‘force of 
gravity’. 


Which skill was used to make the teaching effective? You ate 
correct, if you say, it was the skill of illustrating with examples. This 
skill is important as it takes the learners from known to unknown. It 
also involves the Principle of securing and sustaining the attention 
of pupils and hence create interest in the Jesson. Therefore, yOu: 
as a teacher, should know the importance of securing attention of 
your pupils. Also, your teaching should not be tedious and 
boring to your pupils. In order to create interest you should be 
able to make difficult ideas easy. In other words, in the 
Prescribed curriculum there are many abstract ideas which @ 
learner has to learn and a teacher has to teach. In order to convey 
these abstiact ideas, concepts, laws, you should try to give a shape 
to these ideas in such a way that interest and curiosity are aroused 
and at the same time, the concept is clarified. You 
will find various such concepts and principles in subjects like 
science, geography, mathematics, etc. These/could be conveyed 
betier by. giving concrete examples from everyday life. You should 
know ihat various research studies have shown that minds of 
learners are ever striving to comprehend and assimilate the un 
known. They attempt to realise unfamiliar through familiar. It is 
your task to lead the pupils from simple to complex concepts. 
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k Examples are situations or objects in which principles, ideas, 
r concepts are being applied. The skill of illustrating with 
examples involves describing an idea, concept, or principle by 
using various types of examples. The teacher having mastery over 
the skill of illustrating with examples should be able (i) to 
formulate suitable examples related to an idea, concept, or law, 
and (ii) present the examples in the most effective manner to 
the pupils. ‘This skill aims at clarifying an idea or principle to 
the extent that pupils understand the same. To test whether learners 
have understood or not, teacher has also to verify it by asking 
examples from ‘the pupils. Therefore, we can say that the skill of 
illustrating with examples involves two processes — (i) clarifying 
the idea or principle to ‘the pupils, and (ii) verifying whether 
pupils have really followed the idea or not. 


You will study an instance given below. Here, the teacher 
will give various examples related to an idea (s). From these 
examples he will infer a rule or principle. And, later on he will 
test whether pupils have understood the principle or not by asking 
pupils to formulate examples related to the inferred rule. The 
following example will illustrate this point. 


Example 1 
(Teacher wants to illustrate that “Sound is produced when an 
object vibrates”. He gives the following examples.) 
Teacher : Iam sure that all of you have seen one OF the other 
musical instrument with a string. What do you get 
when you pluck the string ? 


Ashok : Sound. 

Teacher : When do you get the sound? 

Ashok » When we pluck the string. 

Teacher : What happens to the string when it is plucked ? 

Meena : It moves to and fro. 

Teacher : When an object moves to and fro about a point you 
say that it vibrates. So what do you get when a string 
vibrates ? 

Ashok : Sound. 
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Teacher : You must have seen hair spring in a wrist wa 
which is working. What do you get when the ha 
spring vibrates ? 

eena : Sound. 4 

Tee : We can infer from the above examples that sound ` 
produced when an object vibrates. Children, I thin 
you have understood this rule. Now give some 


examples. y 
Ashok On beating the drum the tight leather vibrates and we 
get sound, 
Meena 


When we draw a bow across the strings of a Mae 
vibrations develop in the Strings and we hear sound. 


In order to meet the 


of 
‘wo purposes, as illustrated above, 
using the skill, the exam 


ples should have the following oe 
teristics : (i) they should be simple, (ji) they should be releva 


to the concept or rule they illustrate, and iii) they should be 
interesting ito the pupils. 


The presenation aspect of the skill involves the use of anpra 
priate media and approach. The various media of presentation 
examples are discussed in detail below, 

Various Media for Presenting Examples 


Ulustrating is a process of making clear the concept ($) 
taught by linking it y 


vith something already known and reset 
by pupils, Hence, illustrating with examples requires ithe ee < 
such examples suited to pupils’ previous experience and interes 
level. Examples can be classified according to the type of aa 
channels through which the learners receive them. Accordingly, Jes 
examples can be visual, auditory and tactual. Visual _ examples 
involve presentation of objects, poden Sermon Tr 
purposes. All oral examples are auditory in nature, Tactual aem 
ples involve the use of objects, but the learners understand h 
concept illustrated through such examples by the senseof touch. 


si ding to the media 

Examples can also be classified according 
through sie they are conveyed to the learners. Accordingly, 
ee can be verbal and nonverbal. Verbal examples are those 
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that are given verbally. They include giving analogies, story telling, 
etc. Nonverbal media include (a) objects, (b) models, (c) pictures, 
(d) diagrams, maps and sketches, and (e) experimental demon- 
stration, Now let us try to understand about each of these media 


in the following paragraphs. 


Nonverbal Media 


(a) Objects : Real objects can be used as examples to clarify 
some concepts or principles. A concept, rule, or principle can be 
associated and taught with the help of examples employing objects. 
Usage of parts of flowers and branches of trees in botany lessons; 
cycle pumps, tliermometers in science lessons; groups of properly 
arranged objects in drawing lessons; and beads, match sticks, etc. 
in mathematics lessons are the common instances of objects being 
used during teaching. You may show these ‘actual’ objects to 
pupils and elicit information from them, or describe the idea, 
principle with the help of such objects. 


(b) Models : Models are specially prepared to describe, illus- 


trate an idea, concept or principle. The models are replica of reality. 
A good model should have all the necessary characteristics of 
ics which are related to 


reality. Sometimes, only these characterist 
the idea or principle in question are highlighted and focused upon. 
When models are specially prepared ito illustrate a concept and 
can be detached in its parts for closer examinaion, its value in a 
classroom illustration can be more than the original object itself. 
For example, you may use model of an cye instead of the real 
one, rather it is more appriopriate. The teacher can better illustrate 
the given concept or rule through examples by employing models. 
(c) Pictures : When objects are not available for use Ù 


classrooms, pictures may be used for illustrating an idea or con- 


cept or principle. Pictures are handy and sometimes economical. 
The idea or principle can be developed through pictures. The 
“built in idea’ is focused upon by various techniques. This is done 
to highlight for early and easy understanding of the idea or prin- 
ciple. Pictures — themselves can be abstract, but they can help 
in illustrating a point with oral explanation. 
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(d) Diagrams, maps and sketches : These àre useful in tezohing 
history, geograpizy, science, etc. They help in clarifying and pre 
ing out essential points in a lesson. In science lessons, ae 
maps ard sketches help a lot in describing an idea or principle. 
The teacher can draw them on the blackboard. Say, a teacher whe 
wants to describe parts of a body, eye, ear, muscular system, a 
can take the help of these media. He clarifies the necessary concepts 


: i ns, 
or principles by examples formulated with the help of diagrams 
maps, and sketches. 


(Œ) Experimental demonstration : This is an important in 
trative device in the teaching of science, nature study and geography: 
In physics, when a teacher explains a principle or law, he can do it 
with the help of experimentation. In order to describe the idea 


Race : : sher can 
that sunlight is essential for plant food preparation, a teacher Ca 
conduct the required experiment, 


Thus, there are various nony 


ye es. 
erbal media for using examples 
But non 


oe j anos 
e of them can be effectively used without an oral exp! ee 
tion either by Pupils or by teachers. Sometimes examples can 


f ; . scription 
given orally without the use of nonverbal media. A descripti 
about verbal media is given below. 


Verbal Media 


This medium involves giving the examples without the use ( 
any of the nonverbal media described above. Such examples ae 
be mere verbal description of the situation or objects where ; ; 
concept cr principle find application. To illustrate an idea verba A 
the teacher may tell stories or give analogies. Let us take an example 
where a teacher has to explain the concept of ‘Honesty’. Pupils 
cannot understand, particularly of lower age group, when be 
teacher explains its meaning. In orders te illustrate this SPOSE 
he can tell a story about an ‘Honest boy’ or say, an ‘Honest wood- 
cutter’. 


Sometimes a teacher can give an analogy orally to illustrate 
a concepi or rule. To give an example, teacher is teaching ‘divide 
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` . b p age | s 
and rule’, in the context of British rulers. He gives an analogy in 
the form of story, ‘Two cats and a monkey’. 


; Tn the higher classes, a teacher may illustrate a concept or a 
principle either by eliciting or by giving related examples orally 
from pupil’s previous experiences. There may not be any need for 
him te use nonverbal media as the pupils are mature enough to 
imagine the objects and situations. It may not be economical also 
for him to use always nonverbal media. Examples given or elicited 
orally save much of his time. 

To summarise, in this section various verbal and nonverbal 
media for illustrating with examples are given. In the following 
paragraphs the different approaches through which these examples 
could be used are dealt with. 


Inductive and Deductive Approaches : In the earlier sections 
you have learnt about the skill of illustrating with examples, in 
terms of its importance, meaning, purposes, and various media 
for illustrating with examples. Now. in this section you will leara 
about the two approaches to use examples, In order to clarify an 
idea or principle in a systematic manner @ teacher makes use of a 
particular approach for illustrating. There are two basic approaches 
which a teacher can make use of while teaching. They are : (i) In 


ductive approach, and (ii) Deductive approach. 


the teacher gives a number of examples 


In inductive approach 
related tu a concept or a rule and helps the pupil to understand the 


concept or to derive the rule. In deductive approach, the teacher 
states the concept or the rule and gives or elicits a number of exam- 
ples to ciarify the same. The details of each approach are given 


below. 

(i) Inductive’ A pproach : According to the inductive ap- 
proach, you start with examples relevant to the concept or rule, then 
the basis of these 


make an inference or come to a conclusion on 


examples. Teacher does two things in inductive approach. They 
are : (a) he starts with examples relevant to the concept or the 


rule, and (by he makes an inference Or comes to conclusion on 
the basis of those examples. 
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Now, let us take an example of inductive approach and 
observe how the teacher makes use of this approach. 


Example 2 ae 

Teacher : Children, when we take water in a pot and boil it, 
what happens ? 

Ashok : Sir, vapour comes out. 

Teacher : Yes, if you drop water on hot ground what happens > 

Meena: It disappears quickly. 

Teacher : 


' 2 
: What happens to a wet cloth when placed in the sun ? 
Ashok © It dries up. 


Teacher You are right. Where does the water go ? 
Meena : Into the air. 


Teacher What do you observe in all these examples ? 
Meena Water becomes vapour. 
Teacher 


This is known as evaporation. Children, now, you 
should give some examples. 


In the approach men 


tioned above, the teacher gave examples 
which were relevant to 


the rule and from these examples inter 
a cenclusion. To make use of the appropriate approach, you shoul 
be aware that examples should be simple, relevant to rule or idea 


and be interesting. Then, with the help of pupils, teacher can give 
numerous examples and infer a rule. 


Gi) Deductive Approach « In the deductive approach the follow- 


ing steps could be followed by the teacher. They are : (a) he 


States the idea or rule: and (b) he gives examples which illustrate, 
clarify, or substantiate the idea. 


You can meke a note that in order to clarify, you should first 
state a concept or a rule either verbally or by writing on the black- 
board. Then give examples. While giving examples ask questions. 


These examples should be derived from pupils’ experiences, 


Let us take one example for describing this approach, namely, 
deductive approach. 
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Example 3 a 
Teacher wants «to illustrate that 
object vibrates’. 

Teacher : Children, today let us learn about 
sound is produced when an object vib! 
has stated the rule. I am sure that all of you have seen 
one or the other musical instrument with a string. 


When you pluck the string what do you get? 


‘Sound is produced when an 


the principle that 
rates. The teacher 


Ashok . We hear sound. 

Teacher : When you pluck the string, it moves to and frow, 
thus we hear sound. When do you think the sound 
will stop? 

Ashok : When the string stops moving. 

Teacher : When an object moves to and fro about a point you 
say it vibrates. So, when the string vibrates, what do 
you get ? 

Meena : Sound. 

Teacher : You must have seen hair spring in a wrist watch 
which is working. When a hair spring vibrates what 
do you get ? 


Mahesh : Sound. 
This is a deductive approach. WI 


teacher stated the principle and gave 
relevant to the rule and which were known 


hat did the teacher do ? The 
many examples which were 
to the pupils. 


MEANING AND DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL 


handbook, you have learnt that 
the skill cf illustrating with examples involves two aspects, one 
related to the formulation of examples used and the other to the 
way it is presented. These two aspects of the skill have to be opera- 
tionalised so that you can practise this skill. 


In the earlier part of this 


ts of the skill, you have learnt about 
d example. Recollecting, the charac- 
) it should be simple, Gi) it should 
Je which it illustrates, and (iii) it 


Regarding the first aspeci 
the — characteristics of a goo 
teristics of a good example are : (i 
be relevaiit to the concept or ru 
should be interesting to the pupils. 
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Now the ierms ‘simple’, ‘relevant’, ana ‘interesting’ have RS 
be defined so that you can use such examples, while developing tl s 
skill. A ‘simple’ example is one that is related to the previous know: 
ledge of pupils which can be judged from their participation. a 
example is said to be ‘relevant’ to the concept or rule when E 
concept or rule can be applied to it, An example is said to b 
‘interesting? if it can arouse curiosity and interest in pupils. This 
can be judged by observing the attending behaviour of pupils. The 
second aspect of the skill is of presentation by using examples for 
illustrating. It involves two things — appropriateness of the medium 
through which examples are Presented to pupils and the approach 
followed in presenting the examples. 


. * ing 

You have already learnt about various media for mee 
with examples. The appropriateness of the medium refers to T 

. sys a S 
Suitability to the age level, grade level, maturity level of pupi 


g s a oe a 3 ill 
and to the unit taught. This involves subjective judgment but sti 
not difficult to decide. 


Tue approach followed in presenting examples involves both 
the inductive and deductive approaches, You have also learnt 
about these approaches, The Purposes of this skill of illustrating 
with examples are both to clarify an idea or rule and to verify the 
understanding. For the first purpose inductive approach, and for 
the second deductive approach is employed. Thus the skill involves 
illustrating with examples through inducto-deductive approach. It 
can also be called as example-rule-example approach. 


7 s i f 
To summarise, the following are the important components © 


the skill of illustrating with examples. They are : (i) formulating 


simple examples, (ii) formulating examples relevant to the idea or the 
rule. (iii) formulating interesting examples, (iv) using appropriate 
media for € 


xamples, and (v) using examples by inducto-deductive 
approach, 


In the light of these components, the skill of illustrating with 
examples can be defined as using simple, relevant, and 
interesting examples using appropriate media through  inducto- 
deductive approach. 
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For more clarity and understanding of the skill, description of 
each of the components is given below with examples. 


G) Formulating Simple Examples : By simple examples we mean 
those examples which are based on pupils’ previous knowledge. Tea- 
cher shouid try to give examples from the previous knowledge of 
pupils in order to make the idea, concept, or principle clear and un- 
dersiundable to pupils. The previous knowledge refers to the know- 
ledge already possessed by pupils. This they acquire through many 
sources lke reading books, listening to others, visiting places,or 
getting the first hand experience of situations where many principles 


are applied. This is a continuous process. But the teacher should 


be aware of the sources with which pupils of that particular age 
articular culture or geogra- 


group, maturity level, grade level, of a p 
phical region have an access. Hence in order to use examples based 


on the previous knowledge of pupils, it requires subjective judge- 
ment. But it is not difficult. Such examples based on pupils’ 
previous knowledge are obviously simple to the pupils to understand. 


How can you know whether a teacher is using simple examples 
or not ? This can be known from two angles. One is from pupil 
participation. If examples asked for are mostly simple (which use 
pupils’ previous knowledge), pupils will be giving correct responses 
to the teacher. Another way to judge whether examples are simple 
or not is by observing teacher-statements such as ‘You have learnt 


thats: Jt... > Tn the previous € 7 


lass you have noted that ...... 5 
ete. Simple examples are used to illustrate a concept. Below is an 
example where an abstract 


idea is conveyed to the pupils by 
creating ceritain situations. 


Example 4 
(Concept — 
Teacher 


Humiliation) 

I am going to tell you 
the word ‘humiliate’ means ? 

(a) The clerk felt humiliated when the manager 
shouted at him in front of the other clerks in the 
Beni a e daa T e aa ee E ‘ 


(b) Aurangazeb had his brother, 
ted black and driven round Delhi on an ass. He 


four situations. Tell me what 


pain 
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humiliated him in this way before putting him to 
death. 

(c) When I was in school, one day teacher a "a 
Stand in front of the class and. told me to say, yee 
an ass’. I could not stand this humiliation and di 

80 to school for one whole week afterwards. quien 
(d) The class champion could not bear the mages. 
of being defeated by a young boy; he started cry! p 
Now, tell me what does the word humiliation mean * 


Raju : Putting one to shame. 
Teacher : Give a sentence of your own using that word. a. 
Raju : I was humiliated when a boy beat me in the prese 


of my sister, 


à les, 
In the above situations, the teacher has used simple ie ple 
as pupils could easily derive the meaning of the concept. Si Je 
examples are also used to illustrate a rule, Below is an example. 


Example 5 


Teacher ; Children, in the Previous class we learnt about the 
three states of matter. What are they? 

Ashok Solid. 

Meena - Liquid. 

Mahesh : Gas. 


. re 
Teacher : Today, let us learn that these states are interchang 


as atin, 
able and this interchangeability occurs due to heating 
or cooling, 


e 
Teacher Children ! some solid substances when heated ae 
into liquid and liquids when cooled change into so Re 
Let us take an example. What happens to ice w 
heated ? 
Ashok : tt changes into water. N 
Teacher ; Good, ice piece when heated turns into liquid. Now, 
i les. 
you should give some more examp an 
Meena Sir, ghee melts when heated and becomes a liquid. 
Ramesh : When lac is heated it melts into liquid. 
Mahesh : When we light a candle, the wax in it melts into 
liquid. 
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Teacher : Good, what happens to the liquid wax when cooled ? 
Ashok : It becomes solid. 


Teacher : Similarly, ghee, 
when the liquid ghee cools down it 
solid. Give some more examples 0! 
down into solids, as I have given. 
Mahesh : Yes,,ice, when heated turns into wa 
water freezes into ice when cooled. 
Teacher : What do you infer from the above examples ? 
Ashok : We infer that ‘substances change their state when 


heated or cooled’. 


when heated, turns into liquid and 
again turns into 


f liquids cooling 


ter and the same 


Teacher writes on the blackboard for further clarification. 


| heat heat 
1) Ice p water ———_—_> steam 
heat heat 
i Solid > liquid —————_> gas 
ih cool cool 
2 Stearn ep Wall rg ice 
cool cool 
Gas > liquid ————> solid 
The above examples used to arrive at the rule are simple 


pupils’ previous experience. This is 
ment or correct responses before 
Je examples bring out clear under- 
standing ia pupils about the rule. This clear understanding is 
revealed by pupils giving their own examples to the rule. 


(ii) Formulating Examples Relevant to Rule or Concept : 
Relevancy of an example to the rule or concept refers to’ its appli- 
cability to the rule or concept which the teacher has to illustrate. 
Irrelevant examples not only lead to confusion, but also hinder the 
understanding of the rule or concept which they illustrate. In the 
example below the teacher is illustrating a concept. 


because they are related to 
revealed in the pupils’ involve 
arriving at the rule. Such simp 


Example 6 

(Concept - ‘Substance’) 

Teacher : Children, look at the things around you and try to 
i 
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think of what each of them is made of. Your desk is 
made of wood, the window panes are made of glass, 
the walls of your classroom are made of stone oF 
cement or brick. Your books are made of paper. 
That out of which a thing is made is called a subs 
stance. Wood, glass, stone, cement, brick are all subs- 
tances ? Can you name some more substances ? 

Air, water, glass, stone, kerosene, coal, brass, gold, 
salt, sugar, sand and plastics are all substances. 


Pupil 


In the above Situation, the teacher has given a number of a 
amples for the concept. The understanding is brought out and thi 


is revealed as the Pupils are giving relevant examples to the same 
concept. Study the following example. 


Example 7 


Teacher How do you know that certain gases. dissolve in 
water ? 

Pupil No response. 

Teacher 


Alright, let us take a simple example. You must have 
seen a bottle of soda water or any aerated ae 
What happens to the soda water when you close the 


9 
mouth of the bottle with your thumb and shake ? 
Ashok : Bubbles can be seen t 


© rise from water. 4 

Teacher Do you feel something pushing against your thumb ? 

Meena Yes, 

Teacher What happens when you lift your thumb from the 
top of the bottle ? 

Ashok Some hissing sound comes, 

Teacher You are right. The gas which is inside the bottle 
escapes with a hissing sound. Where did the gas come 
from ? 

Ashok The gas came from soda water. 

Teacher 


This gas was dissolved in the soda water. So we can 
understand that gases dissolve in water. 


In the above example, the example given py the teacher is, 
relevant to the rule ‘certain gases dissolve in water’. 
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; The rule may be in {he form of a theme derived from a story. 
tudy the following example. 


Example § 

Teacher . (Tells the story of Harishchandra and ex 
he was called a ‘truthful man’.) 
Children, you have read many stories. Tell me the 
name of any great person who was truthful throug) 
out his life. 

Meena : Mahatma Gandhi. 

Teacher : Good, this indicates t 
concept. Give some more examples of perso 


were truthful. 


plains why 


hat you have understood the 
ns who 


ples : An example is said to be 
d interest in pupils. This can 
f the pupils. Examples could 
he age group and maturity 
if you are teaching, say, 
o their level of interest. 


Gii) Formulating Interesting Exam, 
interesting if it can arouse curiosity an 
be judged by observing the behaviour O 
be interesting if they are according to t 
level of the pupils. To give an example, 
fifth grade children, give examples suitable t 
Let us study the following example. 


Exampie 9 

Teacher wants to teacl 
there was enemity between smal 
British could take advantage and 
interesting example to explain it. 


h that in the Indian history it is found that 
] Indian kingdoms and therefore the 
succeed. The teacher is giving an 


They saw a piece of bread. 
relling over the piece of 
the tree. This 
oying to see the 


Teacher : There were two cats. 
Both of them started quar 
bread. One monkey was sitting on 
monkey was very shrewd. He was enj 
quarrel between the cats. 


(Pupils are listening attentively and there is curiosity 


in them.) 
Ashok : Sir. what happened further ? 
Mecena : It’s very interesting. 
Teacher - Yes, I am happy that you are interested. This shrewd 
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Ashok 


Teacher 


Teacher 
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monkey got down from the tres and asked the two 
cats. “Why are you quarrelling 2” The cats thought 
that he was going to give them a helping hand so 
they said, ‘we have one piece of bread and we both 
want to eat it. But it is difficult to make equal share. 
Will you please help us in dividing the bread into 
two parts ?’ 

(Pupils’ faces indicate that they are interested and 
pupils are sitting erect on their benches.) 

The shrewd monkey was waiting for this oppor- 
tunity. He said, ‘No, no, you yourselves can make the 
bread into two pieces, Why do you want me to do it ? 
I may not be able to divide into equal parts’. 

Sir, what did the cats say ? 


Yes, the cats said, ‘No, we cannot do. Even if we do» 
we may quarrel over that. It is better, you do it. 

So the monkey agreed to divide the bread. He di- 
vided it into unequal parts. Then he said, ‘Look, one is 
bigger, and another is smaller. You want equal parts. 


He ate a portion of the bigger one in order to make 
it smaller, 


Thus, he went on doing it, He ate the whole piece 
of bread before those cats, and both the cats 
kept quiet. 


(The teacher, thus, explained the above concept which 

is relevant to the present lesson). Similarly, after 
Aurangazeb’s death, the Maratha power increased 
rapidly, and they were the greatest single power 10 
India. They could have driven the foreigners out of 
India. But they were not united, because the Maratha 
kingdom was divided into two, after Chhatrapati Raja 
Ram’s death. Often there were clashes between the 
two groups. As a result there was frequent uprising 
against the Peshwas and at last, the Britishers took 
full advantage of it. 
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Meena : Even in the Mughal kings there was no unity. So the 
Britishers took advantage of this weakness in Indian 
kings. 

Teacher : Good, so you have understood that if there is no 
unity, another third person rules. 


Thus the above example was interesting to the pupils of lower 
classes. This can be said because when the example was being given, 
the pupils were listening to it attentively. Thus we can judge whether 
an example is interesting or not by observing the attending behaviour 
of the pupils which may be verbal in giving responses as the teacher 
gives the example. It may also be nonverbal behaviour in the form 
of erect posture, looking attentively at teacher, etc. 


(iv) Using Appropriate Media for Examples : You have 
learnt that the skill of illustrating with examples involves using 
appropriate media for developing examples as one of the com- 
ponents. In the earlier part of this handbook you have learnt in 
detail about the various media through which examples are given. 
They include objects, models, pictures, diagrams, maps, sketches, 
experimental demonstration, which are nonverbal media and the 
verbal mediùm. Such media should be appropriate. 

The term ‘appropriateness’ refers to its suitability to the age 

1 of the pupils and to the unit taught. 


level, grade level, maturity leve! 
It involves subjective judgment. But judgment is possible. For 
require concrete objects 


example, lower age group pupils generally, 
to understand a concept or a rule. In that case, any of the non- 
verbal media could be used. But again ideas become more concrete 
when media used are of three dimensional. To illustrate the concept 
of stability of objects, teacher can use a model or use a number of 
objects in stable and unstable positions. The same concept can be 
taught to higher age groups pupils orally, as they can imagine 
objects and have wider experience. Sometimes, even higher age 
group children need model or a chart to understand a concept, say 
‘structure of an atom’. To explain the principle of Archemides. 
if an experiment is conducted illustrating the principle then the 
understanding by the pupii will be better. Appropriateness of a 
medium can be thought of with respect to the unit. For example, 
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in order to teach that acids turn litmus to red, the oral medium 
may not be as effective as doing experiments with a number of acids. 


(v) Using Examples by Inducto-Deductive Approach : By this 
time, you have learnt about inductive approach and deductive ap- 
proach for using examples. Inductive approach involves developing 
a concept or deriving a rule after giving or eliciting a number of 
examples. By this approach a teacher can easily clarify a concept 
or rule to pupils. But this approach does not help the teacher to 
verify whether or not the pupils have understood the concept or 
tule. For this purpose, deductive approach helps. It involves giving 
or eliciting a number of examples after the concept or rule has 
been stated. Thus in developing the skill of illustrating with exam- 
ples, you will be following a combined approach known as induc- 
to-deductive approach. Tt involves following inductive approach in 
the beginning while clarifying or arriving at a concept or rule. 
The examples at this stage are mostly given by the teacher by 
eliciting them from pupil's previous experience. This is followed bY 
tne stating of the concept or rule with the help of pupils. In fact. 
the Concept or rule is derived by pupils from the examples. The 
third step is verifying the understanding of pupils (deductive) by 
asking them to give examples related to the concept or rule. 
Diagrammatically, it can be represented as follows : 


Inductive approach Stating of Deductive 
(Teacher initiates the concept approach 
and elicits related or rule (Teacher elicits 
examples from ->| (Pupils do ->| examples from 
pupils’ experience this by pupils to verify 
to clarify the studying their understand- 
concept or rule). the examples) ing of the 

a a concept or rule. 


Pupils give their 
own examples.) 


Example —_ —> Rule —_________,_ Example 


The following example illustrates how  inducto-deductive 
approach is followed in using examples. 
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Example 


Teacher 


Pupil 
Teacher 
Ashok 
Teacher 
Meena 
Teacher 


Ashok 


Teacher 


Ashok 


Teacher 
Ashok 


Mahesh 


10 


„So we say 


We have learnt last time that when object changes 
its position, it is in motion. Now, I will give 
certain examples. 


Two friends Rama and Hari sit in a train. 
It starts moving. Leela is at the platform watching 
them. Rama is changing his position with respect 
to Leela. Hari is also changing his position with 
respect to Leela. How will Leela describe this 
situation ? 
Leela will say that Rama and Hari are in motion. . 
Is Rama changing his position with respect to Hari? 
No. 
Is Hari changing his position with respect to Rama ? 
No, sir! 
Similarly, there are other passengers in their compart- 
ment, Is there any change in Rama or Hari’s posi- 
tion with respect to other passengers? 
No sir, because the other passengers are in motion 
along with Rama and Hari. 
So, Rama and Hari are at rest with respect to each 
other, Children, from all the three above examples, 
what do you conclude ? 
Sir, from Leela’s: point of view, Hari and Rama are 
in motion, whereas from other passengers’ point of 
view Hari and Rama are not in motion: 
that all motions are relative. Now, you 
give me some examples of relative motion. 
When I sit in a moving train, I observe that nearby 
trees are in motion. 
Sir, similarly when we are sitting in a running train, 
we feel that the lamp posts are moving. 


Thus jnducto-deductive approach could be followed while 


Ulustratin 


g with examples. While practising the skill of illustrating 


with examples, you will use ‘appropriate examples following induc- 


to-deductive 
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approach to illustrate a concept or rule. 


a 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
ILLUSTRATING WITH EXAMPLES 


Name of the student teacher — — Roll No, — 
Topic a. ——-——. Class ——aaa 


Name of the supervisor i: Sar ch 
Date — Time duration Teach/Retea 


s. give 
A glossary of the terms used in this Observation schedule is give 
below. 


. is 
Formulating simple examples : Simple example is one that 


+ deed 
related to the previous knowledge of pupils which can be judg 
from their participation. 


f . An 
Formulating examples relevant to the rule or concept : 


t 
. . cej 
example is said to be relevant to a concept or rule when. the concep 
or rule can be applied to it. 


Formulating interesting examples : 


: vE FP nb By 19 
interesting if it can arouse curiosity and interest in pupils and R 
can be judged by Observing attending behaviour of pupils. 


+ . dia 
Using appropriate media for examples : Appropriateness of zt Be 
tefers to its Suitability to age level, grade level, maturity a 
and to the unit taught. It can be (a) verbal or (b) nonver 


Using examples by inducto-deductive approach : This a 
volves teacher eliciting examples related to the concept or rule, g 
clarify it, pupils’ stating concept or rule and teacher seek? 
examples from Pupils for verifying their understanding. 


Instructions : Below are given columns related to the various ae 
ponents of the skill of illustrating with examples. Tick(V) agai 

each example whether it is simple, relevant, interesting, present il 
through appropriate media, and whether it involves any Pip 
participation. In the column ‘Approach’, write ‘I’ if the coni 
was used for arriving at a concept or rule (inductive) and D s 
the example was for verifying pupils understanding gee 
Indicate the place where the concept or rule is arrived at by wri 

ing ‘R’ in the same column. 
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Sr. No. | Simple | Rele- | Intere- | Medi- | Appro- Pupil Rema- 


Exa- vantto | sting | um/ ach | Parti- rks 
mple rule or Media cipation 
concept appro- 
priate 


"soil 


—_——_——— 


e the ratings for the following on a seven point scale. 


a number of examples was sufficient. 
Not at Very 
all much 
eras ee e S 
Comments (if any) : 
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OBSERV ATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
ILLUSTRATING WITH EXAMPLES 


Name of the student teacher - Roll. Nô: ———— 
Topic Class 
Name of the supervisor 


Date 


h 
—— Time duration ——— Teach/Reteact 


Instructions : This proforma is meant to ascertain the extent 
to which the student teacher exhibits or uses the skill, namely, 
illustrating with examples. Judgments have to be given on a oe 
point scale for various aspects of the skill. Indicate the extent id 
acquisition of the various aspects of the skill by crossing (X) i t 
appropriate number you deem fit. The scale value ‘0’ indicates E 
the student teacher did not use the concerned aspect (s) of t t 
skill at all, whereas the scale value ‘6’ means that the studen 
teacher used/practised the skill aspect (s) very much. Keeping 
these two extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher banay 
our related to the given aspects of the skill and cross (X) the 
appropriate scale value ranging from zero to six. 


ee eee 

Components Not at Me 

all muci 
= a 
= a 

Examples used were simple OMT 253% 4: $5.80 

Examples were relevant to the concept 

or rule which was being illustrated 01 

Examples used were interesting 0) 1-234 

The media used for examples were 


appropriate 

Pupils gave their own examples to 
show their understanding about the 
concept illustrated 

Inducto-deductive approach was follow- 6 
ed in using examples 012345 
The number of examples before arriv- grep ng g 
ing at the concept or rule was sufficient 0 1 


do 


Cor 
nponents Not at Very 


The number of examples being elicited 
from pupils after the statement of the 
concept or rule was sufficient to check 
pupils’ understanding 
Pupils have clearly understood the 
concept or rule 

e a 


Comments (if any) : 


MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF ILLUSTRATING 
WITH EXAMPLES 


Subject : Science Class : V 


Topic : Sound 


let us suppose that you are hungry and 
en cupboard. You climb up to 
You lose your balance and fall 
down. Your mother shouts from the adjoining room 
‘who is there in the kitchen 2” How did your mother 
to know that you fell down? 


Teacher : Children, 
you go to the kitch 


take some biscuits. 


come 

(Pupils are attentive and try to raise their hands). 
Ashok : Sir, when I fell down a big noise came. 
Teacher : Yes, now take another example. You are reading in 


your room. During that time an aeroplane moves 
across the sky. You come out and see the aeroplane. 
How do you know that there is a plane? 

Sir, when plane comes, we hear very loud noise of 


Meena 
aeroplane. 

Mahesh : Sit, that sound is so loud that even in sleep we can 
hear. 


(From the faces and postures teacher can see that 
pupils are interested in examples. As pupils are ans- 
wering it can be said that the examples are simple.) 
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Teacher 
Ashok 
Meena 
Teacher 


Ashok 
Teacher 


Ashok 


Teacher 


Meena 
Teacher 


Mahesh 


Seeta 


Teacher 


Pupils 


Teacher 
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What did you notice in these examples ? 

Sir, mother heard the sound of falling. 

I heard the sound of plane. . duced’ 
You are right. Let us learn how sound is pro pee it 
This is an empty brass cup and you Si 

at the brim with a spoon. What do you hear? 
(The teacher uses nonverbal media.) 

Sound. t 
Now, Ashok you touch the brim of the cup, wha 
do you notice ? 

There are some vibrations. We 
This is a bell. I am striking the bell with hammer. 


at 
are hearing a sound. Meena you hold the edge. W 
do you feel? 


I feel vibrations, 


F t 
Let us take another example. Take a cooking ee 
and fill half of it with water. Strike on its edge face 
Observe the water. What do you see on the sur 
of water? 
We see waves in water, 
Sir, how are these waves formed ? re 
(Pupils’ initiation again indicates that examples & 
interesting), are 
Good, that’s what I want to tell you. Waves 1 
formed due to the vibrations of the wall of the Mek, 
Ashok also feels vibrations when he touches the EE 
of the cup when sound was produced. Meena s 
says that she feels vibrations when she touches 


e 
ringing bell. What do you conclude from all thes 
examples? 


Vibrating bodies 
(The pupils infe 
(Here, the tea 


produce sound. 

r the principle rule.) to 
cher has used examples relevant 
the rule and these examples are simple a0 fe 
interesting. Now, the teacher elicits examples fro 
Pupils for Verification.) BA 
Children you give some examples to show that a 
ting bodies produce sound (Pupils raise their hands. 
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Ashok : Sir, when I pluck the wires of a tambura or sitar, 
sound comes because vibrations are developed in the 
y 


wires. 

Seeta When we beat a drum the tight leather vibrates and 
sound is produced. 

Teacher : So we can say that sound is produced when bodies 
vibrate. 


Concluding Remarks 


Now it is hoped that you have understood the meaning, impor- 
the skill of illustrating with examples. You 
d how to use this skill. Episodes, observa- 
on are provided. The observation 
d. This should help you to prepare 
ching and gain competence in the 


tance, and purposes of 
have also learnt when an 
tion schedules, and a model less 
schedules have also been explaine 


your microlessons for practice tea 
use of the skill of illustrating with examples. Try. 
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8 SKILL OF STIMULUS VARIATION 


INTRODUCTION 


As it is necessary for a teacher to explain, ask questions, give 
examples, provide encouraging remarks, so also it is important to 
draw and sustain the attention of the pupils. For this purpose the 
teacher uses hand gestures, head and body movements, makes cer- 
tain verbal statements like, ‘look carefully’, ‘watch what is happen- 
ing’, ‘listen carefully’, etc. Many a times he supplements verbal state- 
ments with gesture, and body movements in order to make it more 
effective. All these behaviours are related to the skill of stimulus 


variation. Let us try to understand this skill with the help of the 
following episodes. 


Episode 1 

Teacher Children, I shall tell you a story. Try to be attentive. 
(The teacher focuses pupils’ attention verbally.) 

Pup'l Sir, that’s very good. What is the story about? 

Teacher Children, who was the brave Maratha king ? (Looks 
at all the pupils.) 

Pupil Chhatrapati Shivaji. 

Teacher 


Yes, I shall tell you a story of Shivaji’s escape irom 
Agra fort. It is very interesting. Listen carefully. 
About three hundred years ago, one day, a large num- 
ber of beggars gathered in front of the prison at Agra. 
(The teacher’s voice is a bit louder while saying ihe 
words written in italics, then suddenly when he says 
“one day’ he modulates the pitch of the tone and 
makes it soft. To stress upon ‘one day’ he uses his 


finger and hand. He indicates with hands ‘a large 
number’.) 
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Pupil : (All are attentive and curious to know about the 
: story.) > : ; 

Teacher : Many baskets full of sweets were distributed among 
them. Three or four persons came out of the prison 
carrying some baskets on their heads. (The teacher 
moves in the class. While asking the question he nods 


Pia his head.) 

ie l1 : Sir, what happened further? 

è pil2 : What was in those baskets ? 

upil 3 : Sir, how did Shivaji escape from Aurangazeb’s cus- 


tody? (All are engrossed in the story and expressions 
en on their faces.) 


of amusement are se! 
hat happened next, listen care- 


Teacher : Yes, I shall tell you W 

s fully. Can you guess what was in those baskets? 
Pupil 1 : Fruit. 
Pupil 2: Sweets. 


baskets contained fruit, sweets, 
checked by porters, but one inte- 
d. Listen carefully. Four baskets 
were not checked (talks softly). (Some pupils raise 
their hands.) Yes, have patience, Į shall tell you how 
Shivaji escaped. In one of those four baskets Shivaji 
was sitting. It was pre-planned. (Again, the teacher 
changes his tone). Thus, brave Shivaji escaped. (The 


teacher raises h's voice.) 


Teacher : You are right. Those 
etc. All baskets were 
resting thing happene 


Episode 2 
’ A, teacher is standing sull speaking in a monotonous tone. He 
is not trying to focus the attention of the pupils on particular points 


Wherever it is necessary- Simultaneously he is speaking without any 
pause in between. It is observed that boredom is prevailing on the 


Pupils’ faces. 
Now, from these two episodes given above, say which of the 
two teachers is a more effective teacher? If you say that it is the 


teacher in episode 1, you are right, because pupils are more atten- 
tive in his class than in the class of the teacher in episode 2. How 
could he secure and sustain pupils attention in his class? You 
must have noticed the teacher modulating his voice, using gestures 
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to show size and movements, drawing and focusing pupils’ atten- 
tion by such statements — “It is very interesting”, “Listen care- 
fully”. Such behaviours of the teacher have helped him to secure 
and sustain pupils’ attention. On the other hand, the second tea- 
cher has failed to keep pupils’ attention level high. Notice that 


he has not used any such behaviour to secure pupils’ attention. 
Hence the boredom has prevailed in the class. 


, 


You have just learnt that if the teacher succeeds in securing 
and sustaining attention, he is more effective than otherwise. How 
can teaching be effective if pupils are not attentive in the class + 
Psychologists have found that for any learning to take place, learner 
has to attend to it.Attention is an essential condition for effective 
learning, 


In the above episodes, the first teacher seems to know one of 


the psychological Principles of learning, namely, changes in the stt- 
muli in learner’s environment attract his attention and continuous 
exposure of a particular stimulus in his environment distracts his 
attention. Each behaviour of the teacher is a stimulus to the pupils. 
Thus the teacher is a Source of a number of stimuli. Such beha- 
Viours/stimuli can be speaking, moving from place to place, 
gestures — head and hand movements, facial expressions, writ- 
ing on the blackboard, etc. Such behaviours are capable of draw- 
ing pupils’ attention towards what the teacher is conveying. 
In order to secure and Sustain pupils’ attention, as a teacher, 
g planned variations in your behaviours. 
ze that attention tends to shift from one 
y and frequently. It is relatively unusual 
to something continuously for more than 
y be knowing that very few pupils can 


what the teacher is saying for the whole 
Period of half an hour. 


Tf you, as a teacher, have to secure and sustain 
attention, what will you do? You will chan 
attention drawing behaviours in the class so that such changes 
continuously draw and sustain pupils’ attention towards what 
you are conveying.. What to change, when to change, and how 


pupils’ 
ge deliberately your 
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much to change requires a skill on the part of the teacher for 
securing and sustaining attention at high level. Such a skill is 
named as ‘Skill of Stimulus Variation.’ 


This skill of stimulus variation can be defined as ‘deliberate 
change in the attention drawing behaviours of the teacher in 
order to secure and sustain pupils’ attention towards the lesson at 
high level.’ 


In this handbook, the attention drawing behaviours includ- 
ed in the skill are: (i) movements, (ii) gestures, (iji) change in 
speech pattern, (iv) focusing, (v) change in interaction styles, (vi) 
pausing, and (vii) oral-visual switching. 


Each one of the above behaviours of the teacher is dis- 


cussed in the next section. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF STIMULUS VARIATION 
As mentioned in the earlier section, the skill of stimulus 

variation includes the behaviours, namely, (i) movements, (ii) 

gestures, (iii) change in speech pattern, (iv) focusing, (v) change 

in interaction styles, (vi) pausing, and (\vii) oral-visual switching. 

Each of these behaviours is described in detail below. 


following three situations. One 


teacher is teaching from the table without moving away from it. 
Another teacher is continuously walking throughout the class 
while teaching. The third teacher moves in the class but every 
movement has a purpose — may be to check what pupils at the 

thing on the board or to remove 


back are doing or to write some 
boredom or to sustain attention of pupils who will be observing 


the teacher standing neat the table for a long time. You will defi- 
nitely agree that the third teacher is the most capable of securing 
F ilp attention at high level. The first teacher 


and sustaining PUP! i y 
creates boredom in the class or pupils lose their attention in the 
lesson being taught. There is a natural tendency for them to lose 


their attention from an object when they observe it continuously 
for a long time. In the classroom that object will be the teacher, 
0 


(i) Movements : Study the 
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one 
Their attention is diverted from the teacher who stands at nd 
place for a long time and hence from the lesson. The sec 


è 5 ads 
teacher moves continuously and this frequent change also le 
to inattention in pupils. 


P ` . ils 
Hence, in order to secure and sustain attention in rte 
you have to move about in the class. This movement shou 


k a intained 
within the limits so that pupils’ attention level is maintain m 
high. 


Gi) Gestures : The various gestures that you can use in iN 
class to draw pupils’ attention are head, hand, and body me d 
ments. Using such gestures, you will be more expressive E 
dynamic in your presentation in class. The oral message is E 
effective in conveying meaning than an oral message combin i 
with gestural ones. As a teacher, you should consciously attemp 
to extend the range and frequency of your gestures, enben aaa 
oral communications with gestural cues. Gestures can be i 
by movements of the parts of the body to direct attention, 
emphasise importance, to explain emotions, or to indicate shapes, 
sizes, movements, etc. An example will illustrate the point. 


Example 1 


Teacher is teaching a lesson on ‘Freedom Fighters of India ; 
At the end of the lesson, he stresses their importance in aon 
our freedom. He says, ‘It is because of these freedom fighters ra 
got our freedom’, (He bangs his fist on the table.) Suppose Sai 
a teacher is teaching the shape of the earth. He wants to indica 


the shape of the earth. He uses hand gestures indicating its 
spherical shape. 


(iii) Change in Speech Pattern : Whenever you want to ex- 
press emotions or feelings, you can modulate your voice. This 
Sudden variation in this stimulus will attract attention of the pupils. 
Sometimes, while reading a lesson, a teacher has to read certain 
sentences emphasising anger. Then he can increase the volume of 
his voice, and suddenly slow down. Th 


ese sudden changes in the 
Pitch of the voice will make pupils attend to the idea being told 
to them, 
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Thus you may måke a note that sudden or radical changes 
in tone, volume, or speed of the teacher’s speech (including a 
strong emphasis on particular words or phrases) are effective in 
drawing attention of the pupils. This is illustrated in the following 
example. 


Example 2 
(Teacher is reading a poem, the ‘Naughty Boy’.) 
There was a naughty boy, 
And a naughty boy was he 
(The voice is high and suddenly becomes soft.) 
He ran away to Scotland (again soft). 
The people there to see — 
Then he found (again voice is high and clear) 
That the ground 
Was as hard 
That a yard 
(On the words written in italics he puts stress by increasing the 
volume of his tone.) 


(iv) Focusing : Here you use such behaviours that direct or 
focus pupils’ attention to a particular point which the pupils have 
to notice or observe. Such behaviours can include certain verbal 
statements (verbal focusing), or gestures or movements (gestural 
focusing), and both verbal statements and gestures (verbal and 


gestural focusing). 

(a) Verbal focusing : When you say ‘Look at this diagram!’ 
‘Listen carefully to this’, “Now here is something really important’ 
‘Watch what happens when you connect these two points’, pupils’ 
attention will be directed immediately to that particular aspect 
which you arë emphasising. 

(b) Gestural focusing : This involves focusing or directing 
pu ils attention to particular points in the lesson by using only 
ee head, hand, and body movements. For example, you 
i i try on a maj 
can point with your finger to the tong oe of a country on p 
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or important words on the blackboard. Of course, this you can 
do when pupils are already looking at the map or you can Bi 
pupils’ attention to the way you are drawing the figure. Similarly, 


you may underline the important words which would be the 
focus of discussion in the classroom. 


(c) Verbal and gestural focusing : This involves both verbal 
and gestural focusing. You can focus pupils’ attention both by 
Pointing to a figure and saying verbally ‘Look at this figure |’. ee 
this example, verbal and gestural focusing are simultaneously use 


and they are complementary to each other in directing pupils 
attention. 


Occasionally, only verbal or only gestural focusing is corm 
by the teacher and mostly verbal and gestural focusing are p 
simultaneously. The simultaneous use of verbal and gestura 


aan ; ither 
focusing is found by experience to be more effective than eithe 
of them singly used. 


(v) Change in Interaction Styles : eis: 
communicate with each other orally there is said to be oral intet 
action between them. In a classroom there can be tn 
styles of interaction among pupils and teacher — (a) teacher 


Pupils or teacher-group interaction, (b) teacher-pupil interactio?, 
and (c) Pupil-pupil interaction, 


s 
When two or more person 


(a)Teacher-group interaction : When you are cony eyg 
something to the class and the whole class responds back eithe 
many pupils at a time or one after another, then teacher-group 
interaction goes on in the classroom. You may put a question tO 
the whole class and elicit responses to the same question from 
many pupils. Study the following example, 


Example 3 


Teacher : The police in the city of 
duties. Let us see how many 
name. l 

Ashok : The police protect our life ang property, 


Baroda do many 
Such duties we can 
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a) 


Teacher : What do you think Meena? Can you name some 
more duties? 


Meena : Yes Sir. The police watch our houses at night. 
Teacher : Mahesh, what do you know about their other duties? 
Mahesh : The police controls the traffic. 


(b) Teacher-pupil interaction: This type of interaction takes 
place when you direct a statement or question to individual 
Pupil. You may ask an individual pupil a question, receive an 
answer, and follow it up with a series of questions, to the same 
pupil, when you want to probe into the issue more deeply. 


Example 4 
Teacher : How can we say that the food habits of man are 
largely controlled by the climate of the particular 


region where he dwells? Shyam? 
those items for his diet which are 


Shyam : Man accepts 
easily available or are found in abundance. 

Teacher : Can you clarify your answer by giving an example? 
Shyam? 


the Eskimos consume fish and 


Shyam : Yes, for example, ; 
ly available. 


meat because they are easi. 
(c) Pupil-pupil interaction : In this type of interaction you can . 
ask a “question and without commenting redirect the question by 
pointing to another pupil. This way you can involve many pupils 
in a dialogue without doing direct discussion. 


Example 5 
Teacher : What are the uses of wood ? 
| gir, paper is prepared from wood. 


Ram : 
‘The teacher points to Usha.) 
Usha Match sticks are prepared from wood. 
e teacher points to Ashok.) 
Ashok Furniture is made of wood. 
i Thus, there are three types of interaction styles. Think of a 
teacher who continuously and for a ong time uses one type of 
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i ink r 
interaction style, say, teacher-pupil interaction. ig toe = pas 
teacher who frequently changes interaction styles. ‘ e i 
do you think is more capable of drawing and ap PP 
attention towards the lesson? It is the second — = he ee 
said earlier, anything monotonous in the class distracts J 
attention and any change generally attracts attention. pee 
order to secure and sustain pupils’ attention in your lesson, S z B i 
the interaction styles deliberately so that the purpose is se 


(vi) Pausing : Pausing means introducing silence during oa 
In the classroom, if you, as a teacher, are continuously talking i 
asking questions without giving time to pupils to respond, PRE 
lose their attention in the lesson. Hence, in order to sustain PEE iai 
attention in your classroom, introduce certain pauses during yo $ 
teaching and before and after asking a question. Sometimes i $ 
use silence to secure pupils’ attention. Suddenly if the tae ie 
becomes silent during teaching, it immediately draws pupils’ atten: 
tion towards the teacher and hence towards the lesson. 


(vii) Oral-Visual Switching : 
will be either telling something to t 
oral medium) or showing 
medium.) Sometimes you wi 
formation through oral-visu 
information has its own ad 
you are concerned with dr: 
If you are continuously g 
anyone of the fedia mentio 
there is a likelihood for 
are conveying. It im 
through which you 


As a teacher, generally iv 
he pupils (information) ee 
something to them (through visua 
ill be doing both simultaneously Guz 
al media). Each medium of giving 
vantages and disadvantages. But herg 
awing and sustaining pupils’ ate 
iving information to the pupils throug? 
ned above—oral, visual, and oral-visual. 
Pupils to lose attention in what you 
Plies that if there is a change in the medium 
give information to the pupils, generally, 
pupils’ attention will be drawn towards it, Hence, such frequen 
changes help you to su 


l i : e 
stain pupils’ attention to what you af 
conveying. Such changes can be : 


(a) Oral SZ Oral - Visual 
(b) Oral => Visual 
PS 


(c) Visual Oral - Visual 


T 
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You may note here that more than the type of change, ‘the 
change is important in securing and sustaining pupils coer 
The examples below may help you to understand a few suc 
changes. 


Example 6 

Oral > Visual 

You are demonstrating to pupils how to test whether aa 
given liquid is an acid or an alkali. You tell them that ay 3 
do the litmus test and ask them to observe the colour c T 
Then put blue litmus paper into the liquid (oral). Now ee À 
observe the change in the colour from blue to red mia P 
hence the change is oral—>visual). Now you will ask them wi al y 
Observed and what the liquid was. And, tell them Y it may 
and acid (oral—and hence the change is visual > oral.) 


Example 7 
Oral —> Oral-visual he i 
You are teaching a topic on “Boundaries of India aie ine 
just introduced the lesson and taught them the asi Tre 
‘boundaries’ (oral). Now you show a map oe) vip ean 
telling them about the boundaries pointing on 
pupils to observe (oral-visual). 


Example 8 
Visual —> Oral-visual l 
—ʻto open and ‘to shut’. The 


i This activity is 
teacher ns and shuts the window. [ aea 
repeated i a teacher. Pupils are observing ae a T 
(visual). The teacher says, “Children! I =, = : irae, a 
the window.” (The teacher opens and oe Maal) 
visual — hence the change is from vista 


Teacher is teaching verbs 


Exercises 
, i ill of stimulus 
i sific behaviour rplated to the ski 
Indentify the specitic he 
variation from the following five s! 
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Situation 1 
‘Teacher 


Pupil 
Teacher 


Pupils 


Situation 2 
Teacher 
Pupil 
Teacher 


Situation 3 
Teacher 


of a human body. Then says : 


Teacher 


Pupils 
Teacher 


Situation 4 
Teacher 
Pupil 1 
Pupil 2 
Pupil 3 
Pupil 4 


Situation 5 
Teacher 


Ashok 
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Listen carefully. When you hang wet clothes to dry. 
where does water go? 

In to the air. 

Now, watch carefully, what happens when water 
boils in a kettle? 

(Watch the boiling water in a kettle.) 


What are the sources of water ? 
Sources of water are rain, river. 
The sources of water are ‘rain’ (Writes. ‘rain’ on the 
blackboard). Similarly, lake, river, spring and well. 


(The teacher speaks and writes these words on the 
blackboard). 


1s teaching a topic ‘Our body’. He shows a picture 
Look at the picture, our 
and muscles, 

(Look at the picture and listen.) 

(Pointing to the picture) See in the picture we have 


muscjes in our arms and legs. We have muscles 19 
our face, eyes, stomach, etc. 


body is made up of bones 


How do you stop 
Freezing 

Boiling 

Drying 


Sir, this means that freezing, boiling and drying. 
help in preventin 


g food from getting spoilt by 
microbes, 


Microbes from spoiling food ? 


How can you be free from 


illness caused bY 
microbes ? Ashok ? 


Sir, the best way is not to let the microbes reach us- 


pol Se ees ae ean 


9 


Teacher : Ashok, kow can you stop the microbes from reach- 
ing you? 

Ashok : We should always wash our hands before we eat, 
because all day long our hands are busy and get 
dirty. This dirty contains harmful microbes. 


Teacher : Anything else ? 

Ashok : Always we should wash, cuts and scratches on out 
body very carefully. 

Teacher : Good, sit down. 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
STIMULUS VARIATION 


=== ROUNO 
rm 


Name of the student teacher 
Topic --- 
Name of the supervisor ———— 

Date ----.-._——— Time duratio 


__———. Class 


i maa Teach/Reteach 


The glossary of the key terms is given below. 


Movements : Movements from one place to another whioh 


seem to encourage useful shifts for attention (e. g. movement towards 
blackboard to discuss the diagram drawn on it). 


Gestures : Movements of head, hands and body to direct 
attention, to emphasise importance, to express emotion, OF to in- 


dicate shapes, sizes, movements, etc. 


Change in speech pattern - Sudden or redical changes in tone, 
volume, or speed of the teacher’s speech. 
Focusing : Verbal, gestural, Or verbal-gestural focusing. 
Change in interaction styles, 


Change in interaction styles : k 
(ii) teacher-pupil, and 


from one to the other (i) teacher-grouP, 
(ii) pupil-pupil. 

Pausing : Short deliberate intervals, of silence used while 
Conveying infcrmation, lecturing. explaining, etc. 
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Oral-visual switching : Change in the medium — oral, a 
or oral-visual through which information is conveyed to pup = 
indicate a change if there is any of the following changes 
the media 

(i) Oral = Visual 

Gi) ral = Oral-visual 

Gii) Visual = Oral-visual 


ae a sag 
Instructions : Marks the tallies in the appropriate cells a 
they occur during the lesson. 


core i O 
Components Tallies 


Movements 

Gestures 

Change in speech pattern 
Focusing 

Change in interaction styles 
Pausing 

Oral-visual switching 


ee re 
Comments (if any) : 


OBSERV ATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
STIMULUS VARIATION 

Name of the student 

Topic ——. 

Name of 


teacher —____ poy No, ——=—"— 


ee ee Olas et Se Bee 
the supervisor 


Date ———_____ Time duration 


Teach/Reteach 


. . t 
Instructions : This proforma is meant to ascertain the exte” 
to which the student teacher exhi 


Indicate the extent i 
skill by crossing K) 3 
scale value ‘0’ indicate 
not use the concerned aspect(s) ° 


the skill at all, whereas the scale value ‘6’ means that the student 


es h 
PÄIVÄ 


9 
teacher used practised „the skill aspect (s) very much. Keeping 
these two extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher behavi- 
our related to the various given aspects of the skill and cross (X) 


the appropriate scale value ranging from zero to six. 


=. TEA E a 
Components Not at Very 


all much 


At several times teacher made move- 
\ ments from one place to another which 
| seemed likely to encourage useful shifts 
of attention. 
Teacher used gestures tO emphasize 
importance, to express emotions, tO 
indicate shapes, sizes, movements, etc. 
Teacher modulated the voice to draw 
attention, 6 
Teacher focused pupils’ attention On 
particular aspects in the lesson by 
verbal statements with or without spe- 

12345 6 


cific gestural behaviours close up. 0 
Teacher changed interaction styles dur- 
ing the lesson to secure and sustain 
attention. A oone 
Teacher used pausing during the lesson 
to draw attention or to stimulate pupils’ 
} thinking. 12 : : i : 
Teacher made oral-visual switching. 0 Ag B 
Comments (if any) : 
MODEL LESSON FOR THE pa OF STIMULUS 
7 ARIATIO. 
ii Class : VIL 


Subject : English Prose 
Topic : Rama in Exile 


(Teacher is telling a story «Rama in Exile’) 


in this picture ? (Looks 


Teacher. : Children, What do you see i 
at the whole class) i 
2203 
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Pupil 1 
Teacher 


Usha 
Vinod 
Teacher 


Rama, Lakshmana and Sita are in a forest. . 
Yes, Rama, Lakshmana and Sita are seen in the fon 
(visual-oral). Children, last time I told you a story 
about how Rama was sent to the forest for Toui iA 
years. (The teacher moves in the class from left to ay 
and says.) “Yes, Rama, obeying the unjust cornme y 
of his father, king Dashratha, goes to live in the forest- 
(The teacher modulates his voice and puts stress upon. 
the words written in italics —- movements and chate 
in speech pattern.) Who, followed him to the forest * 
(Pauses and looks at all the pupils.) 


Sir, Lakshmana. 
Sita, his wife, also accompanied him ito the forest. 
Now, Listen carefully, it is a very interesting story: 


(The teacher focuses attention — verbal and gestural 
focusing.) 


‘One day, a hermit brought a disturbing news ie 
Lakshmana (Change in Speech pattern, gestures): 
Hermit says, ‘Lakshmana a crowd of people 1S 
Coming through the jungle’. (The teacher modulates 
voice and uses hand gestures, and moves from one 
Place to another.) Lakshmana, climbs on the tt? 
and tells Rama in great excitement Rama! beware: 
I have no doubt that Bharata is coming to fulfil biS 
jealous mother’s desire. He wants to remove Y0" 
Out of his way for ever, so that he may rule Ayodhy? 
(The teacher while saying ‘no doubt’ bangs his A 
On ithe table — uses gestures and modulates 


voice, and brings expressions of anger on his face) 


Rama says to Lakshm: E a 
ana, ‘Nay, my í 
Lakshmana, that cannot be. (The teacher shakes 
head and speaks in soft tone.) If Bharata comes 
; i“ He comes to do good with some loving PY om 
5 heart. (The teacher raises his voice, moves $" 
one place to another and nods his head.) 
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Ashok 
Teacher 
Ashok 


Teacher 


Now; children Z sent carefully ! I shall tell you 
what happend further. (The teacher fouses atten- 
tion of the pupils verbally- Pauses for a few seconds. 
Children are curious to hear the story.) 


As the procession approached, Prince Rama 
greeted Bharata with tenderest affection, while 
Lakshmana stood by suspicious and ready to protect 
his loving brother Rama. The teacher modulates 
his loving brother Rama. (The teacher modulates 
(Pauses and looks at pupils and moves.) 


Sir, Bharata came to the forest to take Rama back. 


Why do you think so ? Ashok ? 
Sir, because Bharata loved Rama very much. (Teacher- 
pupil interaction). 


Yes, you are right. Bharata come to the forest 


and wept bitterly (The teacher changes the pitch of 
y return from visiting our 


tone.) “Dear brother, on ™ 
uncle, I was shocked to find that my poor mother 
had forced our father to drive you into exile and keep 
the throne vacant for me. But Oh! Rama, out of 
grief for you, our father, alas, is dead !” (The teacher 


modulates his voice, sometimes raises the tone,” 


or sometimes makes it soft.) 
Children ! after hearing this, Rama was full of 
grief and remained silent for a while. 


Bharata says, “But brother Rama I have come 
here ito assure you that I will never take your place. 
Please, return dear brother, to your rights and reign’. 
(The teacher moves and makes use of hand gestures, 
speaks in a humble voice and expresses emotions of 
Bharata requesting Rama to return to Ayodhya.) Rama 
was standing with a face full of pride and affection 
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Pupil 1 
Pupil 2 


Meena 
Teacher 
Meena 


Teacher 
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for his brother. (The teacher expresses bee z ma 
for Rama.) Rama Says, ‘I have promised for he ae 
teen years to remain in exile. Shall, I eg om ae 
and prove untrue unto my holy promise ? ( We 
pauses and brings serious expressions on fac E 
modulates voice.) ‘I keep oath and will not leav a 
forest, till the fourteen years are passed. (The tea 
raises voice.) 


e 
Bharata says, ‘Please, return to Ayodhya and m 
in my place, but this I promise you, I will not e 
my years of exile in idleness, T will spend them Wee 
they shall shower rich blessings on my pena “ise 
teacher bangs his fist on the table, — moves an Raa 
hand gestures). In vain Bharata entreated, and 
stood firm in his purpose. 


ave 
Children, can you guess what Bharata could h: 
done? (Looks at pupils) 


Sir, Bharata returned in grief to Ayodhya. 


. . cher 
No, Sir, he ruled in Rama’s name. (The tea 
changes interaction Style.) re 

‘ are” 

(The teacher shows a picture and says) epee. 
fully what do you see the picture ? Meena ? ( 
ing oral-visual Switching.) 
Sir, Rama’s sandals are kept on the throne. 


2 
a: 
Good ! why are sandals kept on the throne? Meen 


: t 
Sir, may be Bharata respected Rama and so he KeP 
the sandals on the throne and ruled. 


Yes! Meena is correct. Don’t forget that Bharata o 
the sandals and ruled in Rama’s name with uniia 
ness and love. The two brothers said farewell, k 
Bharata: returned to Ayodhya. So the sandals Jla. 
Rama Occupied the throne beneath the white umbre 
(Changes Speech Pattern), 


Thank you, Children ! I hope you liked the story: 


i. 
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Concluding Remarks 


Now, it is hoped 'that you have understood the importance 
and meaning of the skill of stimulus variation. Examples, exercises, 
observation schedules, and a model lesson have been provided. 
This should help you to prepare your microlessons for practice 
teaching and gain competence in the use of the skill of stimulus 
variation. Try. 
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SKILL OF SILENCE AND 
9 NONVERBAL CUES 


INTRODUCTION 


You might have observed 
teacher who, generally, 
ing any chance for, the 
result is that pupils 
their learning. In o 
allowed tc particip. 
participate freely 
problems cooperat 
tance and becom 


in the classroom situation, it is the 
talks the most of the time hardly pre 
pupils to express themselves or speak. TH 
become passive and which, in turn, affects 
rder to maximise learning, the learner should be 
ate actively in the learning process. When oy 
without any inhibitions, solve and think aba 
ively, they feel a sense of security, mutual aces 
© more creative than conformists. After on 
standing the importance of Pupil participation, you may now 1 
into the possibilities which can increase pupil participation in t^ 
classroom activity. In other words, in what way you, as a teacher, 
have to Lchave so that there is maximum pupil pate 
Pupil participation can be maximised by decreasing teacher ta 
in the classroom. It can also be increased by stimulating, ee 
and directing pupils so that they freely come out with their idea 
and responses to the stimulations given by the teacher. 


In order that pupil participation in the classroom becomes 
meaningful, useful and directed, the classroom activity should be 
in the form of a discussion around a topic where almost every 
pupil participates and you, as a teacher, guide so that there 5 
maximum interaction among pupils. You will stimulate the pupils 
in the form of posing problems or asking questions or giving your 
ideas wheiever you find it necessary. 


There are various skills which you can use to increase pupil 
participation, namely, set induction, reinforcement, 


asking probing 
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questions and silence and nonverbal cues. In this handbook you 
will be learning about’ the skill of silence and nonverbal cues. 


When this skill is developed in you, you will be able to decrease 
your talk which is unnecessary in the classroom and increase 
pupil participation in a better way. The following episodes will help 
you in knowing what the skill is about. 


Episode 1 
It was a week-end and the eight class boys and girls wanted 


to go for a picnic. 


Teacher : Children, your examinations are over and now I feel 
we can go for a picnic. Where do you want to go? 
Come on, tell quickly. (The teacher becomes impatient 
and without giving a pause, he repeats the question. 
The result is that pupils do not respond.) 

Pupils : Sir, let’s go to Pavagadh. (Pupils’ faces are full of joy.) 

Teacher : We cannot go to Pavagadh as it is a rainy season now. 
The roads will be. slippery and climbing up the hill 
wiil be difficult. I don’t want to take that risk. We 
will go to Sayaji Garden. 

Pupili : But sir, it has yet not started raining ....-- 

Teacher : (The teacher does not look at him and starts speaking 
further.) Anytime it may rain and I won’t take that 
risk. If anything happens I will be held responsible. 
Now, let us decide about what we should take with us. 


Episode 2 
In another class also teacher is planning for a picnic. 
Teacher : (Smiles at pupils) Children, your examinations are 
over, what should we do this week end ? 
(Silence) (The teacher looks at all pupils.) 
Mecna : Sir, E think we can go to Sayaji Garden. 
(The teacher looks at Usha who wants to say some- 
thing, but is hesitating. He points to her so that she 
would speak.) fa) 
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. l 
Usha pepiteel, think oea (The teacher simulta a 
smiles at Usha and nods his head indicating ‘come 0, 


A to 
speek, do not feel shy’) ........ I think let us go 
Pavagadh. four 
Teachei : (The teacher smilingly nods his head three or 


times indicating that he would consider this ae 

tion. The teacher points to Ashok asking 

gesturally what he would like to say.) 

Ashok : Sir, it will be nice to climb up the hill. d 

Teacher : (Scratches his head and crosses his eyebrows ae 
gives a thoughtful pose indicating, ‘How is it poss! A 
to go in rain ?’) (The teacher goes near Asha and does 
hand gestures indicating, ‘Is it possible to climb UP 
Pavagadh P) (Silence) 


; iffi- 
Asha No, sir, steps will be slippery due to rains and 7 
cult to climb, so we cannot go to Pavagadh 
week-end. ; 
e: 
Teacher : (The teacher smiles and indicates with hand gestur 


that Usha is right.) 


. ime 
Children, we will go to Pavagadh in winter. This tim 
we may go to Sayaji Garden. 


P č 
In the above two episodes, which of the two teacher is a M o 
effective teacher ? If” you say, the one jn episode 2, you are right. 


But why do you feel that the teacher in episode 2 is an effective 
teacher ? 


If you say, the teacher was using silence (short or long) after 
the question and he Was using nonverbal] Cues, like smiles, facial 


expressions, gestures, body movements, thus Supplementing silence 
with nonverbal cues, the iS a correct response. You 
should also make a note that the teacher Was warm and receptive 
to the students’ comments and with the P of silence and non- 
verbal cues, he increased pupil Participation, He also created a 
situation in which pupils were comfortable and were encouraged 
so that pupils could freely express their views, such an atmosphere 
is essentiai to scek pupil pasticpation, p 
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In contrast to this, the teacher in episode 1, ignored the pupils 
and did not provide any pauses. The climate was not warm and 


comfortable; the result was that pupils did not participate freely. 


on, we can say that the skill of 
t decreasing teacher talk and 
ll, the teacher 


| Based upon the above discussi 

silence and nonverbal cues aims ai 
increasing pupil participation. With the use of this ski 
keeps himself away from continually interjecting in the discussion 
and at the same time keeps the discussion moving. 

Now, let us see the behaviours included in the skill of silence 
and nonverbal cues by defining the two key words, namely, silence. 
ane nonverbal cues. ‘Silence’ means pause, teacher remains 
sent witkout speaking anything, thus giving pupils a chance to 
: ink. ‘Nonverbal cues’ include those behaviours that convey mean- 
ing without words, like facial cues, body movements, head move- 
ments, and movements. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF SILENCE AND 
NONVERBAL CUES 


As mentioned earlier, the skill involves the use of two things 
— silence and nonverbal cues. The study of the following examples 
would help us to understand how to use silence in the classroom. 


Example 1 


Teacher : What are the names of the rivers in India ? 
rahe (The teacher gives a Jong pause.) 
ae l : The Ganges, the Jamuna, the Bhramputra. 
a 2 : The Godavari, the Krishna. 
nae .: The Cauveri, the Narmada. 

cher : Is there anyother river remaining ? 

(The teacher gives a shorter pause. 

Pupil 1 : Yes, sir, the aa 7 ' 


ERT z yE ion from the above examples ? It indicates that 
etn Bi ae teaching tool in order to make pupils parti- 
he See pupils in classroom interaction. Often 

eaching, teachers are not aware o usefulness of silence. In 
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p seconds 
an instructional sequence, a teacher should pause for a few 
befi 


ore calling out a pupil. Although the pause time can no 
fixed, depending upon the length of the pupil response, the E z 
of pupils, etc., leägth of pause can be decided. Pausing bar A 
eventually comes to serve a twofold function : (i) it provi 


ils in learn- 
discussion atmosphere, and (ii) it eventually helps pupils si the 
ing to use pause to organize a more complete answer. Study 
following examples in 


se silence. 
order to know when and how ito use s 


Example 2 


: f 
Teacher - Chiidren, last time we learnt about the ae a 
India. Today, we will learn why a river is calle fore 

mother of the mankiñd ? Please think over it be ) 

you answer. (The teacher observes longer silence. 


R aus? 
Pupil 1 Sir, river is called the mother of the mankind ere. 
it gives us water which is very important for a 
being. 
Pupil 2 :; Sir, without water we cannot live, 
From 


n 
the above example what do we deduce? A Man 
introductory statement, silence stimulates pupils to think adit 
what the teacher has just said. And Pupils become aware i 
teacher is expecting a longer and thoughtful response. 


Exampie 3 
Teacher 


Mohan 
Teacher 


question. So he expects from the Pupils also that 
they should consider the question.) 

The vedic religion had become a Teligion of many 
rites and sacrifices. Have you got to add anything ? 
Ajay ? 
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Ajay Sir, caste System was prevailing there and it was 
very rigid. 

Shudras were ill-treated. 

Only Brahmins could perform religious rites and 
sacrifices. 


Vilas 
Mohan 


> Thus, from this examp'e we can deduce that after a question 
from a pupil, silence indicates that the teacher is considering the 
question. At the same time silence: suggests to pupils that they too 
should consider the question. After a momentary pause, the teacher 
answers ihe question or redirects it to another pupil. 


Example 4 

i In another situation, the teacher asks a question and imme- 
diately, without giving time to the whole class to think, accepts 
the answer of the pupil sitting on the first bench. 


Teacher : How do plants make their food ? 


The question was asked. Hema is an intelligent girl, always 
ready to answer, frantically waving her hand. The teacher imme- 
diately told Hema to answer. Meena, Mahesh, and Ashok also knew 
the answer, But they needed some time to think and to frame the 
answer. Look at their faces, they have been disappointed. Next time 
they may not try to think. 


Let ys take another example where a teacher uses silence to 
encourage the pupil to respond correctly. 


Example 5 
Teacher : Children, you know the story of Cindrella. Who 
will tell me ? 


Mahesh : Cindrella was a poor girl. She was very beautiful. 
Teacher : (Observes silence in order to indicate the pupil that 

he is on the right track and he can proceed further.) 
Mahesh : She did not have her mother and her step mother 


used to make her work hard without giving her good 
clothes to wear. One day she went to the forest. 
Teacher : (Again observes a short,silence.) 
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et an 
Mahesh One day she went to a forest and there she m 


old woman. 


; silence 
Yeu can see in this example that the teacher used 1 the 

twice after the initial answer in order to inform the pup 

he is on the right track, and should elaborate his answer. 


Example 6 


Teacher Who is called the Father of the Nation ? 

(the teacher Pauses for a short while.) Gon! 
Pupil Mahatma Gandhi is called the Father of the Na 
Teacher 


Why is he called the Father of the Nation? ones 
See children, please think over your answers 
fully. (The teacher pauses for a few seconds.) 

In the above example you will notice that the teacher has Fe, . 
a question and observed shorter silence. Then it is followed y E 
Pupil response, Again, teacher asks a question. This question 


AN Jate 
followed by a verbal prompt to stimulate thinking and formul 
complete and well-worded answer, 


y : here 
m the above examples we can state some situations Wh 
il 


SHenNce 18 appropriate. Th 


s e 
silence suggests to th 
uestion, After a momen 


tion and not given time to formulate an answer, He frequently 
finds himself passed over to one of t is frantically 
waving his hand at the teacher to i Knows the aos 
wer. So, whenever a teacher asks scribes a situa- 
tion for consideration of the pupils silence in order 
to help the pupils to organie their responses, (q) er a pupil 
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Tesponse, silence will encourage the pupil to continue talking. 
Pupils are frequently satisfied with single statement answers. But, 
through the use of silence, the teacher encourages them for an 
elaborate response. 


However, in some situations the pupils will not automatically 
give longer responses when the teacher uses silence. Depending 
upon various classroom experiences pupils will respond appropria- 
tely after a silence. When the teacher starts using silence, he may 
adopt the following procedures. 


First of all, the question may be followed immediately by 
verbal prompts. These may consist of phrases such as ‘Please think 
Over your answer carefully’, ‘When I call on you, I want a con- 
plete answer’ etc. Afterwards the teacher may pause for a few 
seconds, and then call on a student. By giving verbal prompts 
in pause training, teacher establishes the conditions under which 
he or she wants longer pupil responses. Then the environmental 
Conditions provide a clue to the pupil as to what is expected. 
Howeyer, the conditions become meaningful to the pupil only when 
the teacher shows what is expected of him. Therefore, when the 
Pupil gives a response, the teacher should have clear idea of the 
expected response. Then teacher must compare the pupil’s res- 
Ponse against the expected or criterion response. If the pupil's answer 
does not come up to the criterion response, the teacher indicates 
that the answer is to be further amplified. An answer which meets 
the criterion, of course, is accepted and the student is informed 
that it is a good answer. The teacher must be prepared to adjust 
Pauses keeping in view individual differences. Those pupils wio 
have previous experience will respond correctly to the teacher’s 
pausing behaviour almost immediately, while others may require 
longer time. 

Thus, pausing becomes meaningful only if the teacher reacts 
to the pupil's response in such a manner as to indicate that the 
pausing is a condition (i.e., occasion) for more complete. orga- 
nized and thoughtful student response. The following example will 
focus upon how to make an appropria;‘e use of silence. 
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Example 7 


Teacher What are the names of different planets of ‘the p 
system ? Please think over your answer. (The teac a 
uses longer silence along with hand gestures and p! 
verbal prom ts.) 

Usha Sir, hepa of the solar system are the Mercury, 
the Venus. and 

Teacher (Smiles, nods his head and gives a short pause 
Points to Mahesh) 

Mahesh The Saturn, the Uranus, the Earth. 

Teacher hms hm. ... (Points to Asha) 

Asha : Sir, the Neptune, the Pluto 


You can notice from the above example that while “ae 
Silence, the teacher is also using certain nonverbal cues, We find ie 
silence is always accompanied by nonverbal cues; or, in O be 
words, without nonverbal cues, silence is meaningless. It may a 
noted here again that nonverbal cues are the behaviours that Co. A 
vey meaning without words. In this context, let us observe mr 
classroom situations. The teacher is teaching English Prose lesso 
to the class, 

Episode 3 
Teacher ; Why did Rama 


e 
£0 in exile for fourteen years ? (Th 
teacher Jooks at 


all the pupils, uses silence for 4 
Ashok 


head and points to Meena.) 
Meena: Sir, Kaikeyi, Rama’s st 


eP mother forced Dashratha 
to send Rama into exil 


ic, 

Teacher (The teacher nods his head and indicates to Meena 
that she is on the right track.) 

Meena : She wanted that Bharata, her Son, should rule over 
Ayodhya 

Teacher : (The teacher smiles and With the help of hand ges- 
tures and nodding indicates to Meena that her answer 
is right. Then he goes near Asha and puts the question 
ito her.) : 
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Teacher : Did Rama go to the forest ? (Asha is a shy girl, 
when shé answers, the teacher tilts his head and indi- 
cates that he is giving complete attention to Asha’s 


answer.) 


Episode 4 

Teacher : Why did Rama go in exile for fourteen years ? I will 
tell you. Rama’s step mother, Kaikeyi wanted that 
Bharata, her son, should become the king of Ayo- 
dhya. (One pupil is ready to tell further part of the 
story and raises his hand, but the teacher ignores him 
and continues speaking. Pupils passively listen to 
the teacher.) Prince Rama went to the forest with 


Lakshmana and Sita. 


red 3 and 4, we observe that 


In the above two episodes numbe: 
d nonverbal cues and 


the teacher in episode 3 is using silence an 
keeps the discussion moving, whereas in episode 4, the teacher is 
impatient, and does not provide any pauses. The result is that 
Pupils do not participate. The teacher in episode 3 asks a question. 
uses appropriate silence and very skillfully redirects it to another 
Pupil with the help of nonverbal cues. From this, you can infer 
that silence is meaningful only if used along with nonverbal cues. 


e various types of nonverbal cues and 


Let us see what are th 
e classified into four 


how do we use them ? Nonverbal cues can b 
different categories. They are as follows . 


(i) Facial cues . A smile, a frown, looking thoughtfully at 

y the pupil, quizzical look, etc. 

Gi) Head movements : Nodding, shaking, and tilting of the head. 

Gii) Body movements : Moving in the classroom. 

Gv) Hand movements : Pointing to the student, ‘continue’ cue, 
‘anything else’ cue, ‘stop’ cue, pointing 
from a student to another student, etc. 


New, let us discuss how to use these four kinds of nonverbal 
cues. ' 
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and 

(i) Facial cues : Facial cues are the easiest to daen 
they form one of the most powerful means of R af 
For a classroom teacher, they are one of the most useful a is 
communications, because most of the time pupils’ attenti 2 
focused on the teacher. Different types of facial cues a a: Of 
for different purposes. If you have liked the ae ore 
a pupil, give a smile instead of saying, ‘you are jearning 
These cues are very effective in the teaching j uragas 
process. A smile directed towards a responding pupil enco wi 
him to answer. It is a strong reinforcer as it indicates to pe E 
that he is on the right track and can continue to answer. vest al 
make a note that eyes also play a vital role in providing non will 
cues. If you look at the pupil while he responds, he 7 
feel that you are giving recognition to him and he will age 
well. A itown from the teacher indicates displeasure yee, a 
pupil’s response. If the pupil is giving a wrong response, a will 
from the teacher indicates that he is on the wrong track. This of 
stimulate thinking among others and they will try to cor 
the response. 


A frown may have two effects — 
ponse, or it may stimulate 
teacher remains 


it may half the pupil's a 
him to clarify his response. lf a 
silent after frowning, the pupil will probably f: 
nd realise that his response is wrong. There ® 

er facial expressions that provide cues to the puP! 


sponds which indi- 


(ii) Head Movements : The second kind of nonverbal cue is the 
head movement. Nodding helps a lot in tailing the teacher talk. A 
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nod will indicate whether or not the response is correct. It will 
also indicate to the pupil whether or not he is on the right track. It 
will also indicate whether or not the pupil should continue talking. 
In the same manner, shaking of the head indicates that the pupil 
is not on the right track. The pupil immediately gets a cue that his 
response is not correct and he tries to modify it or stop responding. 
Another head movement is ‘cocked ear’. By tilting the head and ear 
towards the pupil and assuming a thoughtful look, the teacher 
conveys that he is listening to his response. You may go near the 
Pupil and tilt your ear and listen to his answer, he will feel that he 
is recognised and gets stimulated. This will increase pupil partici- 
pation. 


_ Gii) Body Movements : The teacher’s movements in the class can 
mcrease pupil participation, €. 8. the teacher moves from the 
front to the back in order to make the pupils at the back realise 
that the teacher wants active participation from them. Moving 
in the classroom helps in seeking and sustaining attention of the 
pupils. When they are attentive in the class, they are potent enough 
to participate actively in the class. In order to make a shy pupil 
participate, the teacher should go near the pupil while he is respond- 
ing. 


Gv) Hand Movements : Patterned behaviour can be very ciearly 
seen in the use of hand movements. The teacher makes use of 
hands for many things. Hand movements can be used for com- 
municating ideas, acceptance of ideas, increasing teacher-group, 
teacher-pupil and pupil-pupil interactions. 


(a) Pointing to pupil ; Pointing technique will help in eliciting 
Tesponses {rom many pupils. It is also possible that the teacher 
can point through hand movements at the boy who is unnecessarily 
talking and convey him with certain hand movements that he 
should not talk. If the pupil responds and halts, the teacher can 
indicate through certain hand gestures to the pupil to continue 
responding, 


(b) ‘Continue’ cue : This hand movement should normally be 
accompanied by a smile, a nod of e.couragement, a movement 
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: f 

eee EH os ets nstead ©} 

towards the pupil, or any combinations of ‘these e.g. ooi 
‘telling a pupil that his response is correct aad he may 


tinue to 
teacher may make a sign and convey that he should con 
give a complete answer. 


ith the 

(c) ‘Anything else ? cue : By holding the hands out be We, 

palms upwards while looking quizzically or expectantly - any- 

student, the teacher seems to be asking the question. ` “Is mee is 
thing else 2° This will make the pupil think that some 


3 : A d com- 
remaining, or the answer is not complete. He will think an 
plete the answer, 


4 nd 
(d) ‘Stop’ cue : By holding the arm straight out with the ae 
up and paim owt the teacher can halt an irrelevant or eel 
response, cause a student to reconsider his words, or take his 
more time to consider the student’s response. This will save 
words like, ‘Do not answer,’ “Your answer is wrong’, etc. 


(e) Pointin 


à is beha- 
g from student to student : The aim of this beh 
viour is to incr 


: ils 
ease pupil Participation, by involving as many pup a 
as possible. To encourage pupil to pupil interaction, the tea cust 
can first point to one pupil and then to the pupil who has J 


teacher wants hin: to respond to the other’s comment. 


dy movements, gestures 
movements, etc. All these behaviours go Simultaneously, You may 
find it difficult. to practise this at the first attempt. But simul- 
taneous use of these behaviours will be effective. With the help of 
this skill, a teacher can create an atmosphere jn which pupils feel 
comfortable and encouraged. Such an atmosphere. ic ees 
seek pupil participation. 
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| F 4 É : 
Below are given, a few exercises I order to examine the 


extent of your understanding of this skill. 
Exercise Ï 


(a) What do you mean by the ‘skill of silence and nonverbal 
| cues 2° 
various components of this skill. 


ons is this skill mostly helpful ? 


| (b) Enumerate the 
(©) Unaer what classroom situati 


(d) Write an episode (in not mor 
the use of the ‘skill of silence an 


e than ten sentences) involving 
d nonverbal cues’. 


Exercise 2 


(a) Give two situations each for an appropriate use of silence, 


facial cues, head movements, body movements, and hand 
movements. 

e classroom situations followed by a 
d answer the subsequent ques- 


(b) Below are given som 
question. Read the situation an 
tions. 


a broad question — why are | 


t responses from the pupils, 
e and why ? Mention 


(i) Suppose that you have asked 
forests usefui ? In order to elici 
what nonverbal behaviour will you us 
any three 


question to Mahesh {a shy 
bal cues will you use to 
on any four. 


(ii) Suppose you have asked a 
boy) and he is silent, what nonver 
encourage him to participate ? Menti 


Gii) Suppose a pupil’s answer is incomplete, what nonver- 
bal cues will you use in order that the pupil completes his 


answer ? 


à ir i 
(iv) Suppose a pupils answer is wrong, what nonverbal 
cues will you use? Mention any three. 
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OF 
OBSERV ATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL 
SILENCE AND NONVERBAL CUES 


_ ss 
o. 
Name of the student teacher Roll N 


= 
ass 
Topic Cl 1 
Name of the supervisor Reteach 
Date Time duration ——Teach/ si 
aE ee 


The glossary of the key terms is given below. 


: 2 hinking- 
Silence : means a pause which stimulates t 


Nonverbal cues represent four types of cues : 


t the 
Facial cues : a smile, a frown, looking thoughtfully a 
pupil, a quizzical look ete. 


in the 

n 
Body movements - moving from one place to another 1 
classroom. 


Hand movements : 


he paS ‘any- 
< pointing to the student, ‘continue’ cue, tee 

thing else ? cue, ‘stop’ cue, Pointing from the student to stu 

etc. ‘ 

Instructions + 
haviour listed belo 


lesson. Now mark 


For each of the 


be- 
five aspects of classroom 
w record instan 


3 he 
ce (s) as they occur during " 


the tallies in the appropriate cells. 
eae T ee ae 
Components Tallies 
SOREN wes x. wk i 
Silence 


Facial cues 
Head movements 
Body movements 


Hand movements 


= O 
== = 


Comments (if any) : 
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OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
SILENCE AND NONVERBAL CUES 


Name of the student teacher ——————— Roll No. 
Class—— 


Topic SS 


Name cf the supervisor 


| 
| Date --—______— Time duration Teach/Reteach 


Instructions : This proforma is meant to ascertain the extent 
to which the student teacher exhibits or uses the skill, namely 
silence and nonverbal cues. Judgments have to be given on a seven 
point scale for the various aspects of the skill. Indicate the extent of 
acquisition of the various aspects of the skill by crossing (X) the 
appropriate number you deem fit. The scale value ‘0 indicates 
that the student teacher did not use the concerned aspect (s) of 
the skill at all, whereas the scale value ‘6’ means that the student 
teacher used/practised the skill aspect (s) very much. Keeping these 
two extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher behaviour 
related to the various given aspects of the skill and cross (X) the 


appropriate scale value ranging from zero to six. 


Components 


ae ee 
Teacher used short pauses to stimulate 
thinking. 
Teacher used facial cues to encourage 
Pupil participation. 
Teacher used head movements to 
encourage pupil participation. 
Teacher used body movements to | 
increase pupil patticipation. 
Teacher used hand movements to 
increase pupil participation. 


Comments (if any) : 
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à r Ee AND 
MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF SILENCE 


Subject : 


Class : 
Topic ; 


Teacher 


Meena 


Teacher 


224 


NONVERBAL CUES 


Civics 


Causes of Rural Backwardness 


7 ears 
We got freedom in the year 1947. Tee a 
have passed yet, India has not progressed mu rura 
cural areas are still backward. Why are these n his 
areas still backward? (The teacher puts Ange a 
lips and looks thoughtful. He then turns to teacher 
There is a pause. This is the last time the endl 
says anything until 
By looking at Meena, 
of expectation 
this and Tespo! 
Cues given by 
Meena continu 


he summarises at the an 
the teacher conveys a me 
to Meena to say something. She se a 
nds to his expectations, The wae 
the teacher encourage her to contin $ 

€s to speak and elaborates her answer: 
Well, at the time when we achieved independe gay 
tlain factors which prevented progres 

(The teacher nods the bai 
© continue to speak.) The 
ect rent from ` the peasants 


helplessness of the pea: 
(The teacher 
By looking a 
pectation to 
this and give: 


nods his head, 
t Mahesh the 
Mahesh to participate. Mahesh 
s'an elaborated response.) 


then turns to Mahesh. 
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Mahesh 


Teacher 


Maya 


Suresh 


Well, after independence, Zamindari system was 
abolished ‘yet, there are many evils which prevent 


the villages from progressing. 


(The teacher smiles, uses hand gestures, and 
encourages Mahesh by moving the hands.) One of 
these evils is that boundaries of land are not clear, 
peasants have difficulty in irrigating and looking 
after them; also here are quarrels over the boundaries. 
(The teacher looks puzzled and scratches his head.)Yes, 
but state governments ihave now tried to remove these 
evils. The land has been redistributed in such a way 
that a peasant can have all his land at one place. 
This is known as consolidation of holdings. 


(The teacher gives a broad smile and nods his head 
indicating his understanding and acceptance of 
Mahesh’s answer. The teacher shows a puzzled ex- 
pression over what Mahesh has said. Mahesh recog- 
nizes this and elaborates his answer. The teacher is 
quite warm and receptive to the students’ comments. 
He has created a situation in which students are 
comfortable and are encouraged. He then looks at 
Maya and moves his hand to encourage her to speak.) 


Village women are not educated. This also hinders 
the progress of rural society, because to keep women 
backward is to keep children of the country backward. 
(The teacher smiles and nods head.) To a large extent, 
mothers shoulder the responsibility of forming the 
character of their children. (The teacher again nods 
his head vigorously in agreement and uses gestures 
to draw the attention to this important point. He 
pauses and then points to Suresh.) 


Village people suffer a great deal owing to ignorance 
ee oe (The teacher smiles and nods head. 
e looks around at studeiits, settling at Mahesh. He 
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Mahesh 


Maya 


Mahesh 


Teacher 
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> ‘Do you have 
then raises his eyebrows as if to say, Do also 
something to say?’ This movement of eye t that the 
conveys an expectation on the teacher’s par 


5 
; courage 
student will say something. The teacher en 
Mahesh to speak.) 


it. 
Opposition of family planning is largely ees i a 
(The teacher looks quizzically at Mahesh.) ‘pring 
Person has too many children, it is difficult ‘o 
them up properly. Besides, this adds ito ten 
of the family. (The teacher scratches his E: 
thinks about Mahesh’s comments, pauses an le 
nods his head in agreement.) Also village peOP 
Not get vaccinated. (The teacher holds out wees 
if to ask, “Why 2”) Because they believe ithis dis his 
to be due to a divine curse. (The teacher nods 
head and looks around at the other students.) 


then 
do 


But the main cause of backwardness is lack of ne 
There are many things for which money is n how 
(The teacher raises eyebrows and indicates KS 
money js needed.) A peasant has to buy be 
Ploughs, seeds, and Manure. Without these things n 
cannot do farming, (The teacher looks at Mahesh 2 8 
directs with his hands for him to respond to Ma 

ees, This type Of cue has an effect, as Mahes 

irects his Tamarks to Maya) j i 

Yes Sir, lack of Money ig the main cause of rural 


people borrow N on lack of money, vile 
(The teache oney at higher interest on credits 
no sarod Thi d and with smiling fa? 
the i $ 7 f- 
tant one. He then gene this point is an imp? 


e In J? Money 
ae spe heavy ra o int Scie i tat a 
chen Y money lenders ag t aie fie te. 

€ illiterate. 
Right, T think all these ar 


4 : e z 
waraness. Any: how, the he Causes for rural back 


Portant thing is that 
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we should try to remove this backwardness by over- 
coming these difficulties. 


Concluding Remarks 


Now, it is hoped that you have understood the meaning, 
importance and purposes of the skill of silence and nonverbal cues 
and its five components, namely, silence, facial cues, head move- 
ments, body movements, and hand movements. You have also learnt 
when and how to use such techniques. Episodes, exercises, and 
observation schedules have also been explained. This should help 
yOu to prepare your microlessons for practice teaching and gain 
competence in the use of the skill of silence and nonverbal cues. 


Try. 
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INTRODUCTION 


T 
SKILL OF REINFORCEMEN 


In order to und 


dy the 
erstand what this skill is about, study 
following episode: 


s in classroom situations. 


Episode 1 


°. i0 

Teacher: Why do we need the railways? (The teacher points 
Suman.) 

Suman To travel from cne place to another. 

Teacher: Good. Is there anyother reason? 

Suman : (Silence) 

Teacher : Alright. Ramesh will help vou. (Points to Ramesh.) 

Ramesh: To carry goods from one place to another at 

Teacher: What type of goods do the trains carry? (Looks 
Suman.) 4 a 

Suman : Raw materials to factories and factory-products 
the markets. (As the Pupil gives the above response, © 
teacher listens to the Pupil with eyes on her, smiling a” 
nodding.) 

Teacher : That’s very good. 

Episode 2 

Teacher : 


Why do we need the railways? 
Suman : To travel from one place to another. 
Teacher: Is there anyother reason? 

Suman : (Silence) 


Teacher : Ramesh? (The teacher turns to 


amesh 
Ramesh : To carry goods from one Place to te 
Teacher : What type of goods do the trains carry? 3 
Suman : Raw materials t> the factories B ? 


ad the factory-products 
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to the markets. (As the pupil is responding, the teacher 
becomes busy in looking to the attendance register.) 
Teacher : Now, answer your roll call. 


Episode 3 

Teacher: Why do we need the railways? 
Suman : To travel from one place to another. 
Teacher : Is that all? (Frowning.) 

Suman : (Silence) 


Teacher: Ramesh? (The teacher turns to Ramesh.) 
Ramesh : (Silence) 
Teacher : Nonsense. Why didn’t you prepare for the class? 

In the above episodes, which teacher do you think to be the 
Most effective? You are correct if you point out the teacher in 
episode 1. How is the behaviour of this teacher different from 
that of the other. 

In episode 1, the teacher is encouraging the pupils by such 
Statements as ‘good’, ‘that’s very good’, and by certain nonverbal 
(without words) expressions like smiling, nodding, and looking at 
the pupil as she responds. 

In episode 2, the teacher is just putting questions one after 
another without making the pupils aware of their responses 
whether they are correct or not. 

In episode 3, the teacher not only keeps Suman unaware of 
the response or answer whether it is correct or not, but uses such 
Negative and sarcastic comments like ‘is that all?, ‘nonsense’, etc. 
Along with that he uses such facial expressions like frowning. 


You know that all the pupils need social approval of their 
behaviours, When they are answering or responding in the class, 
they are eager to know whether or not their answers or responses 
are correct, In that case, what do you think of the pupils when they 
come to know that the answers given by them are correct and the tea- 
cher is happy? will it also not make them happy? You are right if 
you say that the pupils feel happy and get encouraged. Can you 
guess what effect will it have on their reactions when the teacher puts 
questions next time? You are right if you have guessed that this , 
time they are more eager to respona correctly and get teacher’s 
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i ; ir participa- 
and other pupils’ approval or appreciation. Thus Od ad ee 
in the class increases. In such a situation, you va i 

i ec is rein 0 
nee av f responding correctly is need, 
the pupils’ behaviour o j ; dae o. 
E eei, In other words, it may be said ihat there is re 
ment (positive) in pupils’ behaviour, 


‘ is rein- 
In the above episodes, which teacher do a tig eon 
forcing pupils’ responding behaviour? You mus iota ee 
about the teacher in episode 1. You are correct. What ete 
about the teachers in other episodes? They are =a a aul 
the pupils’ responding behaviour. The teacher in a ae rahe 
a punishing feeling when the pupils do not respond. S A 
gives negative reinforcement to the pupils’ responding pe aast 
In such a situation, they remain Passive or play mischief agen 
the teacher due to the discouragement they receive from ae 
Later on, you will learn in detail, about positive and paar 
reinforcement. You will also learn that the teacher reinfo oh 
(strengthens) the pupils’ behaviour not only by verbal a aa 
but also by facial expressions and movements (nonverbal). a 
are various ways in which the teacher can reinforce Grepa 
the pupils’ desirable behaviour. In the above three epia 
which is the desirable behaviour? You are correct if T 
say it is pupils’ correct response, You should be aware that n 5 
only pupils’ correct response but sometimes, even incorrect ; 
sponse or merely an attempt to respond (particularly by the Ke 
Pupils) js desirable. Here is an example that illustrates how a shy 
Pupil’s attempt to respond is encouraged, 
Example 1 il 

“Each day, Miss Patel, a teacher teaching Class 

to come near her desk and tell ae 
class any interesting little happening that they have experience?- 
Ashok, an eight year old pupil, rarely volunteered. One day 
Ashok did volunteer, All th 
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is that the appreciation of the teacher and reaction of the class 
which listened attentively and laughed happily reinforced or 
Strengthened Ashok’s behaviour of volunteering. The apprecia- 
tion of the teacher and positive reaction of the class are rein- 
forcers (or positive re‘nforcers) which reinforced Ashok’s be- 
haviour of volunteering. In episode 1, what are the reinforcers? 
You are correct if your answer includes remarks like ‘good’, ‘that’s 
very good’, and nonverbal expressions like smiling, looking at the 
pupil, and nodding when the pupil responds. In episode 3, which 
are those behaviours of the teacher that give a punishing feeling 
to the pupils? You are right if you have said about the sarcastic 
remarks like ‘is that all?’, ‘nonsense’, ‘why didn’t you prepare for 
the class?” How do you think such behaviours of the teacher will 
affect the pupils’ answering Or responding to the next questions? 
Definitely, you will say that the pupils will not be eager to re- 
spond or their responding behaviour would be weakened, Such 
behaviours of the teacher are negative reinforcers. 


Thus the teacher, while using positive reinforcers, reinforces 


ey strengthens desirable pupil responses and while using negative 
reinforcers, weakens or negatively reinforces pupils’ responses. 
This implies that the teacher has to practise using positive 
reinforcers and avojd the use of negative reinforcers in the classroom 
Bo that the pupils participate more and more in the classroom activi- 
ties. In other words, it is a skill on the part of the teacher to use 
Positive reinforcers so that the pupils participate to the maximum. 
You can name this skill as the “Skill of reinforcement. While practis- 
ing this skill you will use more and more positive reinforcers and 
decrease the use of negative reinforcers so that the pupils parti- 
Cipate to the maximum. 

pojnts to be remembered are as 


follows. (1) Positive reinforcement means strengthening of desi- 
table behaviour. It increases pupil participation in. the class. (2) 
Negative reinforcement means weakening of undesirable be 
haviour. It decreases pupils’ participation in the class. (3) Positive 
reinforcers are those behaviours of the teacher which encourage 
the pupils to participate more and more. They generate a pleasing 
effect on the pupils, that is they bring about reinforcement (positive) 


To summarise, the salient 
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in pupils’ behaviour. They bring about negative a i 
pupils’ behaviour. (4) Negative rejnforcers are those a t 
the teacher which discourage the pupils to PISE ee 
a punishing effect (unpleasant) on the pupils. (5) Skill of r a ae 
ment involves the use of the positive reinforcers more an vil 
and decrease the use of negative reinforcers so that the p 
participate to the maximum. 


Exercises 


Four teaching situations are given below. Try 1o find p 
the type of reinforcement given. The type of reinfo orna 
described in each of the situations could be positive, negative, ae 
no reinforcement. Please write down your responses about 
type of reinforcement given in each of the following situations. 


Situation 1 


ints 
Teacher: When do we have wild life week? (The teacher poin! 


to Mahesh.) h of 

We celebrate the wild life week in the mont 

October every year, The 

Teacher: Very good. What do we have during that week? ( 
teacher looks at Reena.) ts 

In that week, we are told how important our forests» 

animals and birds are for Our country. “iq life 

Teacher : (The teacher nods and smiles.) What is a wild 
sanctuary? Meena? 

Meera : (Silence) 

Teacher : 


Mahesh : 


Reena 


Try. Think again, and then give me the answer. 


(Please write your 
response here) : 


Situation 2 
Teacher : How did Pratap lose hi 
towards Kamal.) 
Kamal : Pratap fought in a war 
Teacher : Was the doctor able t 
(Points to Seem) 


ints 
S left eye? (The teacher po!” 


and got his left eye injured. 
© save the eye of Pratap? 
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Seema : (Silence) 

Teacher : You try to give the answer to the above question, 
Madhu? 

Madhu : No, the doctor could not save the left eye of Pratap. 

Teacher : What did the doctor suggest to him? 

Pupil : The doctor suggested that the eye should be operated. 
He also said that Pratap should get an artificial eye. 

(Please write your |e ee ae 

Tesponse here.) : pouon ym DE 


Situation 3 

Teacher : What are the major typ 

Pupil: There are four types of soils found in India. 
alluvial soil, red soil ,... 2. - +e 0 55> 

Teacher: ‘Uh-uh’ continue. 


es of soils found in India? 
They are 


Pupil : Black soil and laterite soil. y 
Teacher ; Very good. What type of soil is found in Gujarat? 
Pupil: (No response.) 


Teacher: Come on, think. 
(Please write your ayo ee 


response here.) : hand ee ae 


Situation 4 
Teacher : How did the Golden River and Treasure Valley get 
their names? (The teacher points to Jyoti.) 

Jyoti + Because a lot of gold and treasures are there. 

Teacher: Stop it. What nonsense are you speaking? Be serious, 
and only then respond. (Pointing to another 

i pupil.) Now you tell, Vibha? 

Vibha: (Silence) 

Teacher: Why do you come t 
do not want to wor 
class. (The teacher frowns at Vi 
aging looks and loud tone.) 

(Please write your a 

response here): Ten 


o school and waste yout time? You 
k. You are never attentive in the 
bha and uses discour- 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF REINFORCEMENT 
"S By now, you have already got some idea about pai 
inforcement, positive reinforcers, negative reinforcement, nega 
reinforcers, and the definition of the skill. Recall one by one. 


What is positive reinforcement? 
sponse is, ‘Positive reinforcement is 
behaviour of the pupils’. 
crease the chances for that 


You are right if your 1e- 
strengthening of desirable 
‘Strengthening behaviour means to in- 
behaviour to occur again’. 


n.. : en s response 
What are positive reinforcers? You are right if your wee: 

is, “They are the behaviours of the teacher which more tee 

chances for the Pupils to respond correctly.” In other words, 


ae x f Pon in 
bring about positive reinforcement in the pupils’ responding 
behaviour, 


` What is Negative reinforcement? 
“Tt is Weakening of undesir 
a pupil does not respond in 
gative reinforcement. But wh 
does not try to participate 
Negative reinforcement give: 


You are right if your bei’ 
able behaviour of the pupils. 
the class, the teacher may use ee 
at is the consequence? The pupi 
°F respond in the class again, because 
S a punishing feeling to him. 


is, 


What are negativi 
is, “They are those 
negative reinforce 
the chances for tl 


inf . A sponse 
e reinforcers? You are right if your respo 


à a t 
behaviours of a teacher that bring ae: 
ement in the Pupils’ behaviour.” They deena 
he pupils to Participate in the classroom activities. 


f reinforcement? You are right if yo 
response is, “Jt į and more positive 
i gative reinforcers so that 
ass is maximised,” 

(i) Positive Verbal Reir 
reinforcement through vario 
You accept the feeling 


tive 
Yorcement : Here you give poii 
us verbal (with words) a 
Is by saying, “Well, I unde 
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= ee often, communicate to the pupils that the 
— a s = feelings. You can accept the ideas of the pupils 
gno : z ; that’s an interesting point, I see what you mean.” 
Pipil’ Dd when a pupil makes a suggestion, you may paraphrase 
Be cai man restate the idea more clearly or summarise what 
‘that’s hg hie You PER make encouraging remarks such as 
‘well done’, N o ae caes. T 
‘continue’, ‘go-ahead wit jit ese me va pane ee oe sep 
Rien the ETAR ith w hat you are saying’, ‘carry on’, etc. 
atike e pupil IS responding, you can reinforce this behaviour so 
a coniiues responding. This can be done ‘using extra-verbal 
"SS OF expressions such as ‘hm-hm’, ‘uh-uh’, etc. An example will 
explain this. 
Example 2 


a : i What are the basic needs of a man? 
: The basic needs of a man are alr, water, food, and 
housing. { 
Teacher: Yes, fine. (The teacher 
reinforcement. He reinforces the pupil for the correct 
Pupil: Tesponse.) What is the most important. need of a man? 
: Air is the most important need, because we can live 
without water, food or housing for some days, but we 
Mercher canoni live without air even for a minute. 
: ‘hm-hm’ or ‘uh-wh’ continue. 


is using positive verbal 


m Gi) Positive Nonverbal Reinforcement : This type occurs 
hen you want to reinforce positively a desired pupil response. 
You can use certain nonverbal (without words) expressions like 
nodding of head, smiling, moving towards the responding pupil, 
keeping eyes on the pupil, giving ears to the pupil indicating that at- 
tention is being paid to the pupil’s words, writing the response of 
ne ee on the blackboard, or anyo! 
= ene at the pupil’s response. 

reinforcement is given. below. 


ther nonverbal action indicat- 
An example of positive non- 


Example 3 
Teacher: What were the causes of the down‘all of the Mughal 


empire in India? 
4 
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si for the 

igious icy was responsible 
i : Aurangazeb’s religious policy was ea 
se downfall of the Mughal empire, ‘because i“ he ae 
much rigid in his religious policy. (The teac a ae 
head and smiles which indicates pleasure at ne 

response. Here, he is using positive nonverbal re 

ment.) 


cad t 

(iii) Negative Verbal Reinforcement : Although this re oe 
to reinforce a behaviour, it often makes use of setae cea 
threatening or punishing) behaviours. This type of rein leans 
interferes with the learning of the pupils. It affects apil 
negatively and decreases the motivation of the A ds: 
Hence, you avoid giving this type of reinforcement. Avoa 
couraging expressions such as ‘I do not like what you tae 
“do something else’, ‘nonsense’, ‘you are not good’, no > TA 
‘incorrect’, ‘stop it’, ‘that’s nol’, ete., or discouraging cues sd 
voice tones as ‘humph’ in sarcastic voice. These are generally nE 
for incorrect and inappropriate answers and they may range aa k 
severe criticisms to sarcastic remarks. The negative remarks of E 
type given in the example below should be avoided if you Wi 
your pupils to Participate more in your class. 


Example 4 


Teacher: What is the new capital of Gujarat? 


Pupil Ahmedabad is the new capital of Gujarat. 


Teacher: No that’s not, 


the 
you do not remember facts, (Here, 
teacher discour: 


ages the pupil for his wrong response.) 


: ; F Soe ut 
(iv) Negative Nonverbal Reinforcement : This is brought 0 i 
using such behaviours as frowning, moving away from the respo: 


ri 
on the pupil with discouraging looks, fiat 
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Example 5 

Teacher: What is the main cause of Malaria fever? 

Pupil : Bad and dirty diet. 

Teacher: (The teacher frowns at the pupil for his wrong answer. 
The teacher is using nonverbal negative reinforcement.) 

__ The following additional points may be taken into considera- 

tion while practising the skill of reinforcement. 

‘ (a) Encouraging or Reinforcing Only a Few Responding Pu- 

pils : Try to involve all the pupils and encourage their participa- 

tion. Encouragement only to those pupils who give response in the 

class and are doing well, results in the neglect of the passive 

pupils. Shy pupils never participate in the classwork. 

(b) Using Very Few Reinforcing Statements : Use a wide 
range of reinforcing statements. If you merely say, ‘okay’, ‘good’, 
ctc. regardless of the fact that the Answer given by a pupil is bril 
liant one or simple reproduction of facts, it lessens the interests of 


the pupils to give better answers. 


(c) Over Use of Reinforcement : Do not use the reinforcing 
statements time and again for cach and every response of the 
Pupils, The situation becomes artificial in this way, and it loses 


Its effectiveness. 


Exercises 

(1) Give two examples for each of 
forcements. 
(a) Positive verbal reinforcement. 
(b} Positive nonverbal reinforcement. 
(c) Negative verbal reinforcement. 
(d) Negative nonverbal reinforcement. 


(2) Classify the following reinforcers into d 
described earlier. 
(a) Accepting the pupil’s ideas. 
(b) Summarizing the answer given 
(c) ‘That's not the answer.’ : 


the following types of rein- 


ifferent categories as 


by the pupil. 


’ 
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(d) Giving ear to the responding pupil. 

(e) ‘I fully agree with you.’ 

(f) ‘Um-hm’, ‘Uh-uh.’ 

(g) “You are not of much use.’ 
(h) Moving away from the responding pupil. 
0 ‘Well done!’ 


p r in 
(3) Give brief comments upon the behaviour of the ome = 
the following situations. The comments should be relate 
the use of the skill of reinforcement. 


Situation 1 


Teacher: Who was the ruler of Ayodhya? 

Pupil: King Dasharatha was the ruler of Ayodhya. 
Teacher : Very good, how many sons did he have? 
Pupil. : He had four sons. 


Teacher : Very gocd, what Were their names? 


Pupil Their names were Rama, Lakshmana, Bharata and 
Shatrughna. 

Teacher : Very good, 

(Write your comments) : 


eei a a R E 
Situation 2 


? 
Teacher: What Was the name of the capital of King Ashoka * 


: (Anil raises his hand, the teacher asks him to respond.) 
Anu: The Name of his Capital was Pataliputra. 4? 
Teacher : Good. What is the present name of Pataliputra: 


(Again the teacher puts the question to Anil who raises 
his hand.) 


AT as eoaihis place js 

Teacher : Splendid, Tell 
of Ashoka? (M 
turns to Anil.) 

Anil; Kalinga. 

Teacher : (Smiles and nods.) 

(Write your comments) : Eru 


known as Patna. 


iime 

me what was Orissa called at the et 
. : ae 

any pupils raise their hands, the teach 
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OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
REINFORCEMENT 


Name of the stud 
S t 
Topic == ent teacher —Roll No. A 
Class: 


Name of the supervisor ————————— 


Date -.-- A 
e -—— Time duration Teach/Reteach. 


A g'assary of the key terms is given below. 

2 age Reinforcement F Includes positive verbal 

ewe a ike yes’, excellent’. ‘splendid i etc., repeating, re- 

ae “a respons and using the ideas for further 

a a te E extra-verbal cues like um um’, ‘aha’ 

hép “a ge, an prompts like “carry on’, ‘think again’, etc. to 
pupils to arrive at appropriate answers. 


Positive 3 

il sitive Nonverbal Reinforcewent : Includes nonverbal cues 
F se nodding, smiling, looking attentively at responding pupil, 
patting, etc. writing the pupil’s answers on the blackboard. 


Includes telling the pupil 


N: ° 
egative Verbal Reinforcement : 
arcastic remarks. 


dire z 
ctly that his answer is Wrong, and s 


Includes nonverbal cues 


Negative 
gative Nonverbal Reinforcement - 
at the responding pupil. 


like f i ; i 
frowning, staring, looking angrily 


Includes instances where no 


Wr 3 
ong use of Reinforcement : 
Id have been given. 


rei A 
inforcement was given, but cov 


Includes encouraging 


Ir $ 
appropriate Use of Reinforces © 
ity of the response; using 


rem : 
arks made not according to the qual 


same ti 
1e type of reinforcer for every response. 


priate cells for the 


Instructions : Mark tallies in the app" 
kill of reinforcement 


oci j : 
d is of different components of the S$ 
uring the lesson. e 
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o 
oo Tallies 
Components 


aie 
Positive verbal reinforcers 

Repeating and rephrasing 

Extra-verbal cues 

Positive nonverbal cues 

Writing pupil answers on blackboard 

Negative verbal reinforcement 

Negative nonverbal reinforcement 

Wrorg use of reinforcement 


Inappropriate use of reinforcement 


Ve 
= ne 
Comments (if any) : 


OBSERV ATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 


REINFORCEMENT 


Name of the siudent teacher ——_______ Rol] No. ———~ 


—— Class Sa Topi ee a a e 
Name of the supervisor = a E 


Date —— Time duration — Teach/Reteach 


Instructions : 
which the studen 
inforcement, 


This proforma js Meant to 
t teacher exhibits 
Judgments have to be 


i0 
U 
ascertain the a 
or uses the skill, namely. ale 
given on a seven-point SC 


s . jsitio® 
for various aspects of the skill, Indicate the extent of acquisitl? 
of the various aspects of the skill b: 


iate 

y crossing (X) the approp”? 
number you deem fit. The scale value ʻO’ indicates that 
student teacher did not 


use the concerned ef 
at all, whereas the scale value ‘6° means that the student teach 
used/practised the skill aspect 


. iwO 
sect ; (S) very much. Keeping these i 
extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher behaviour rela 
240 
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to the various given aspects of the skill and cross (X) the appro- 
priate scale value rang’ng from zero to six. 


Components Not at Very 
all much 
J m 
Teacher used positive verbal rein 
forcers like ‘yes’, ‘excellent’, ‘splen- 
did’, etc. 
Teacher repeated, rephrased 
the pupil responses, and used the 
pup'l ideas for further development 
of the lesson. 
Teacher used extra-verbal cues 
like ‘um um’, ‘aha’ to encourage, 
and prompts like ‘carry on’, ‘think 
again’, eic., to help the pupils to r 
arrive at the appropriate answers. 
Teacher used nonverbal cues like 
nodding, smiling, looking attentively 
at the responding pupil, patting, etc. 
Teacher wrote the pupils, ans- ; 
wers on the blackboard. 5 6 
Teacher told the pupil directly 
that his answer is wrong, and used a6 
sarcastic remarks. 3 
Teacher used nonverbal cues 
like frowing, staring, looking an- ae 
grily, etc. 3 
i There were instances where no rein- 
f forcement was given, but could have 
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been given. 
\ There were instances of inappro- 
priate use of inforcers. (2 3 IE 
dea S44 Or 
Comments (if any) : o 
d 241 
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Subject : 
Topic : 


Teacher : 


Romesh : 
Teacher : 
Dinesh : 


Teacher : 


Geeta 


Teacher : 


Radha 


Teacher : 


Alok 


Teacher : 


Alok 
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MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF 
REINFORCEMENT 


: IX 
English 7 
The Olympic Games. 


Please tell me what was the most important ate 
festival of ancient Greeks? (The teacher a 
Romesh. Romesh is a shy but intelligent boy. he 
teacher observes from his facial expressions that A 
knows the answer. Therefore, the teacher a 
Romesh to answer.) Yes, speak out. I understand t 
you know the answer. ; ie 
Sir, the most important ancient Greek festival was 
olympic games. 


Very good. (The teacher looks at Dinesh and asks) 
Why was it held? chief 
It was held in the honour of Zeus who was the chi 
and the important god of Greeks. saates 
(The teacher smiles and nods his head which indica ti- 
that the answer is correct.) Why do we call this fes 


. e i i io 
val as olymp'c games? (The teacher is pointing 4 
Geeta) 


(Silence) 


Olympic games. : 
Correct. It was held at Olympica and that is why this 
festival is called the olympic games. (Here, the tei 
encourages Radha by repeating her answer) P 

Women take part in those games? (Points to Alok.) 2 
No Sir, the women did not Participate in those game” 
Do they take part in the games now? Alok? (Here the 


H ; a 
teacher asks anot uestion to Alok so that he ™ 
go deep into his answer.) 


Yes Sir, now they particip 


her q 


ate in the games. 
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Teacher : 
- Geeta 
Teacher : 


Dinesh 


Teacher : 


Romesh : 
Teacher : 


Rajesh 


Teacher : 


Rajesh 
Teacher : 


Romesh : 


Teacher : 


Romesh i 


Geeta 


Teacher : 


Geeta 
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When were the Greek olympic games stopped? Geeta? 
These games were stopped in 394 A.D. 

Right. (He writes Geeta’s answer on the blackboard 
which provides encouragement to her.) Who stopped 
these games? (Points to Dinesh.) 


The Roman emperor, namely, 
these games. 
Yes. (The teach 
that he is listening to him very caref 
Romesh.) Why did he stop them? 


Because he did not like sports. 

(Smiles at the answer). When were the new 
games held first? (The teacher points to Rajesh.) 
started in 1894. 

who started these games again? 
Rajesh by asking him 


Theodosins stopped 


er keeps eyes on Dinesh. This shows 
ully. He looks at 


olympic 


Those games were 
Okay, now tell me, 
(Here, the teacher encourages 


to continue answering.) 
A Frenchman namely Coubertin started these games. 
Good, (He asks Rajesh to come near the blackboard 
and write his answer on it. Rajesh feels happy.) How 
do the games beg'n? (Points to Romesh.) 
The games begin in an interesting Way- A torch is 
brought from Olympica to the sports ground by several 
runners in relay. 
Uh-uh, carry on. (He uses these extra-verbal cues to 
encourage Romesh to continue his answer.) 
The first runner starts from Olympica and carries the 
torch to the second runner. (Now, the teacher points to 


Geeta to answer further.) i 
The second runner carries it to the third runner. Tn 
this way, the torch goes from the first runner to the Jast 
runner. 
(The teacher nods his head and asks Geeta to continue 
her answer.) Yes, g° ahead with your answer. 

The last runner carries it to the sports ground and 


at: 
lights the olympic flame. (Now, the teacher looks a 


Radha to answer.) j 
A 243 


Radha : The athletes carry their national flags round the field. 
Then the games begin. The olympic flames burn till 
the end of the games. 

Teacher: Right. Romesh is perfectly correct when he says that 
it is interesting to see how the games start. (The tea- 
cher is giving delayed reinforcement to Romesh.) 

Teacher: How are the winners honoured? Dinesh? 

Dinesh : The winners are given the highest honour. The first, 

the second and the third winners of each game, race 

and competition are called to the victory stand. 


Teacher: What do the people do when they see the winners near 
the victory stand? Rajesh? (Now he asks Rajesh be- 
cause he has not raised his hand. The teacher wants 
him to participate.) 

Rajesh People clap and cheer to see the winners near the vic- 
tory stand. (Now the teacher points to Geeta to 

y answer further.) 

Geeta The national anthem of the winner’s country is played. 

Teacher: ‘Uh-uh’, continue. (The teacher uses extra-verbal cues 
in order to encourage Geeta to carry on with her 
answer.) 

Geeta 


The flag of his country goes up. 
Teacher : Very good. In this wa 


y you have seen that the winners 
of these games get th 


c highest honour. 


Concluding Remarks 


Now, it is hoped that you have understood the importance 
and meaning of the ski i 


bal re; : gative verbal and negative 
nonverbal reinfore coms. Many examples, exer- 
4 ave been provid- 
ed. The observation have also been explained. 
This should help you to Prepare your microteaching for prac- 


gain competence in the use of the skill of rein- 
& 


forcement. Try. 
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1 1 SKILL OF INCREASING 
PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


INTRODUCTION 


You must be aware that when a pupil participates in the 
learning process, the learning by the pupil is more effective. A 
pupil is said to participate when he takes active part, which is 
Observable, by responding to what the teacher asks for, by contri- 
buting his own ideas related to the topic being taught by the teacher 
or by reacting overtly (observable) to others’ ideas in the classroom. 
Study the following example. 


Example 


Teacher . Which is the largest city in India ? 
(Points to Pupil 1) 


Pupill  : Calcutta 
Fupil2 : Tt is the dirtiest city also. 


In the above example, Pupil 1 is answering or responding to 
the tcacher. Pupil 2 is contributing an idea without being asked 
by the teacher. He is initiating. Both the pupils are participating 
and the teacher is stimulating pupil participation. 


Pupil participation is an observable behaviour of pupils and 
includes responding and initiating. When a pupil is listening to the 
teacher teaching the lesson he is not participating, because listen- 
ing behaviour of the pupil is not observable. 

Pupil participation in the classroom is essential because of 
the following reasons : ° 
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(i) Pupils are more attentive towards the lesson when they 
are participating and this attention is an essential condi- 
tion for effective learning. 


(ii) Pupils’ urges of social recognition and social acceptance 
are’ satisfied. 

(iii) There will be a better understanding on the part of pupils 
when they participate. 

(iv) You, as a teacher, can continuously evaluate your teaching 
Whether it is being effective in bringing about learning or 
not. 


Now, as a teacher, you would like to increase pupil participa- 
tion in’ the teaching-learning process. There are many factors that 


size of the room, seating arrangement, etc, Some are related to the 
pupils like their Capacity to express, willingness to participate, 
ing ability and many such factors. 
the problem being discussed like 
ious knowledge, interests and needs, 
itical thinking ete. Some factors 
factors can be classified in terms 
vable behavioural aspects. The 
rs mastery over subject matter, un- 
> pupils and the various pedagogic tech- 
niques , related to pupil participation, The feeling as- 
pects include teachers attitudes towards pupils and 
the class, like democratic attitude, sympathetic attitude, 


an be observed directly, practis- 
a aha aes e set is created in the classroom, 
teacher's questioning, encouraging pupil participation, pausing, use 


f ini 
ot nonverbal cues, cre teaching aids, explaining 
and use of examples vA 
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, You had observed that when you were practising a teaching 
skill, say, skill of silence and nonverbal cues, you were more con- 
centratiiig upon using or practising behaviours related to the skill 
to the maximum rather than seeing its effect on pupil participation. 
You had also noticed that no skill existed in isolation. For example, 
when you were practising questioning skill, although major em- 
phasis was on questioning, you were taking the support of other 
skills like handling pupil responses, drawing attention of pupils, 
recognizing attending behaviour of pupils, etc. Questioning is a 
skill to elicit pupil participation. Some of the supporting skills 
mentioned above also can be used to elicit pupil participation. 
In other words, pupil participation can be maximised when the 
tocus of practice shifts from a particular skill eliciting pupil par- 
ticipation to a group of skills each of which elicits or contributes 
to pupil participation. 

In the present handbook, you will be concentrating on four 
such skills, namely, (a) creating set, (b) questioning, (c) encouraging 
Pupil participation, and (d) pausing. You will be partising them 
simultaneously in order to maximise pupil participation. These 
form the component skills or components of the skill of increasing 
pupil participation. Below are given the definition and description 
of the skill. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF INCREASING PUPIL y 
PARTICIPATION : 

Skill of increasing pupil participation involves integrating the 
skill, namely, creating set, questioning 


various components of the 
d pausing in such combinations 


encouraging pupil participation an 
and proportions so as to maximise pupil participation. 
nvolves pupil’s verbal response and ini- 


Pupil participation i 
her participation is considered to involve 


tiation only, although teac! 
both verbal and nonverbal teacher participation. 

Thus, which practising this skill, you will be using each of its 
components to the extent that pupil participation is maximised. 
Among these components, the first three, namely, creating set, . 
questioning, encouraging pupil participation involve both verbal and 
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nonverbal participation by the teacher. But, the fourth component 
namely, pausing involves only nonverbal teacher participation. 
You may feel that in order to increase pupil participation, there 
should be no verbal teacher participation. It is not so, because 
the use of verbal behaviours act as stimuli for pupil participation 
and sometimes, without them there can be no pupil participation. 
Verbal teacher participation should be minimised to the extent 
that any further decrease in it should not decrease pupil participa- 
tion. F egarding nonverbal teacher participation, the use of the 
nonverbal behaviours in the first three components and the fourth 
component of the skill, namely, pausing should be maximised so 
that pupil parlıcipation increases. But, this maximisation should 
be to the extent that any further increase in the above nonvet- 


bal behaviours does not decrease pupil Participation. 


In the subsequent pages, you will know the details about 
the, various components of the skill and the way in which they 
could be integrated in order to increase pupil participation. 


The components of the skill are {a) creating set, (b) question- 


ing, (c) encouraging pupil participation, and (d) pausing. 


(a) Creating Set : ‘Set’ in a classroom may be defined as mental 


~ readiness on the part of pupils before learning any task, If the 
pupils have to paiticipate in the classroom discussion, they should 
be mentally ready from two points of views, emotionally and 
cognitively (knowledge.) This can be done by posing to pupils 
a problem or situation having the following characteristics on 
which they discuss with the help of the teacher. The problem or 
situation posed should be such that (i) it is suited to the maturity 
level and knowledge background of the most of the pupils in the class; 
(ii) there is a wide scope for discussion; and (iii) it is suited to the 
needs and interests of the mast of the pupils in the class, 


Such prorlems or situations can be rel 


: lated to either curricular 
subjects or of general interest or those whic 


í h the most of the upils 
face inside or outside the schvol. The follow; Ee i is 
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(i) How do plants prepare food? 
(ii) Why does a freely and horizontally suspended magnet stand 
always in north-south direction? 

(iii) What are the properties cf sulphur-di-oxide? 

(iv) How did the British rule come to an end in India? 

(v) If there is a war in the country in the present situation. 
(vi) If there is no rainfall in our country this year, ...... 
(vii) Why is one side of the moon always facing the earth? 
(viii) If you become the Prime Minister, ...... 

(ix) How are we to keep our school clean? 


As you observe in the above examples, the problems or situa- 
tions posed for creating set may be in the form of questions or 
statements. You will also observe that each of them can lead to 
wide discussion. Regarding their nature, you find that some of them 
like (i) to (iv) and (vii) have definite although long, responses and 
the others have no definite answers. But they have many alterna- 
tive responses which are neither correct nor wrong. You may Say 
that they are divergent in nature. Generally, problems or situations 
which are divergent in nature have scope for wider pupil participa- 
tion than those which have definite responses and are convergent in 
nature. 


The set need not always be created in the beginning of the 
discussion. It can be at various stages during a lesson where new 
aspect of the problem or situation being posed is to be discussed. 
Study the following classroom situation that illustrates the point. 
The topic being discussed is ‘If I become the Prime Minister’. The 
teacher may specify what actions one will take regarding poverty. 
Cnce this point is discussed the teacher may create a small set 


by saying that the next point to be discussed is the actions that 
one would take against corruption. 


There are two approaches for creating set in pupils—pre-instruc- 
tional and instructional. Creating  pre-instructional set involves 
telling pupils beforehand the topic to be discussed in the class, the 
references and the main points to be discussed in the topic (if need 
be). Instructional set requires eliciting previous knowledge of pupils 


` 
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necessary for introducing the topic in the’ class. Either of the ap- 
proaches may be used for the purpose, although there is the PIs 
bability of more pupil participation in pre-instructional than in ins- 
tructional one. 


Below is given an example for creating instructional set. 


Example 1 

Teacher : Recently you have read in papers regarding the con- 
quest of the space. Which is the first heavenly body 
that the man could reach from the earth? 

Pupils : The moon, 

Teacher : Can we go and live on the moon? 

Pupils : Yes/No. (Controversy beings) 

Teacher : Let us discuss whether the man can live on the 


moon or not. 


Instructional set may not always be created by asking questions 
as in the above example. It may be created sometimes by writing 
the topic directly on the blackboard or by giving a brief talk about 


the main points to be discussed in the topic. The example below 
will explain, 


Example 2 


Teacher : Today, we will be discussing about ‘school’s annual 


day’. Here we discuss what we have to do for the stage 
arrangement, whom to invite, and what entertainment 
programme to have on that day. 


Sometimes instructional Set can be created by conducting a 
small experiment. An example is given bel 


low, 

Example 3 

Teacher” = Hers a bar magnet. I suspend it freely and hori- 
zontally. Observe what happens, (The teacher pet- 
forms the experiment) In Which direction is the bar 
magnet standing ? 

Pupils : North-south direction. 

Teacher : Let me repeát the experiment, 

25N 
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(The teacher repeats the experiment) 
What do you observe ? 


Pupils : Again it is standing in north-south direction. 

Teacher : What do you conclude ? 

Pupils <- A freely and horizontally suspended magnet always 
stands in north-south direction. 

Teacher : Why is it so ? 

Pupils : (Puzzled and no response) 

Teacher : Today let us find out why a freely and horizontally 
suspended magnet always stands in north-south 
direction. 


To summarise the points covered, creating set is the first com- 
ponent of the skill in increasing pupil participation. It can be 
created by posing a problem or situation that is suited to 
the abilities, needs and interests of pupils and which has a wide 
scope for discussion. Set can be created by two approaches—pre- 
instructional and instructional. Instructional set can be créated 
both in the beginning and at the various points during the discussion. 


(b) Questioning : A question is a stimulus in the classroom that 
elicits pupil participation in terms of pupil response. Although ques- 
tioning mostly involves verbal teacher participation, it can be done 
nonverbally also (redirected questions). How to use questioning so ° 
that it leads to maximum pupil participation? For this purpose, 
you should know the characteristics of a good question and various ° 
types of questions. You are aware that a good question is well- 
Structured, i.e., precise, direct, and grammatically correct. It is 
also put with proper tone modulation and made audible to all the 
pupils. You are not going into details about this. Regarding the 


types of questions, you know that the questions can be classified in 
different ways. 


One way is according to the thinking process that goes on 
while answering a question. Then questions can be classified as : 
higher order (require thinking beyond mere memory) and lower 
order (require only memory). Lower order questions are also re- 
ferred to as memory type questions. An example will illustrate 
this. ‘What is osmosis ?’ is a memo%y type question. ‘How is 
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conduction different from convection ? 
You will observe that higher order q 
thinking and seem to be more powerf 
increasing pupii participation. 


is a higher order question. 
uestions stimulate pupil 
ul than the other type in 


Another way of classification is done according to the length 
of the response it elicits.Short-answer type questions elicit short 
(single word or single sentence) answers and long-answer type 
elicits longer responces. Examples may be given. ‘Which is the capi- 
tal of India?’ is a short-answer type question. ‘What are the causes 
for the fall of the Mughal empire ? is a long-answer type question. 
You will agree to ithe point that long-answer type questions can elicit 
more pupil participation than short-answer type. 


response are diverg 
right or Wrong 


you react to the state 
the cradles ? is a di You will observe that diver- 
Sent type of questions can elicit more pupil participation than 
convergent type. 


The questions above help you Onses related to the 


topic being discussed. Questioning is also done after the ils have 
responded. Questions can be asked to 2o d pupils 


z ‘ e ep into the il res- 
ponse to a question. Such questions are known oe Be a. 
tions. 


Probing questions are asked to lead Pupils to more complete 
and thoughtful responses by going deep into their origina e a 
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There are five types of probing questions — prompting questions, 
seeking further information questions, refocusing questions, ques- 
tions to increase critical awareness, and redirected questions. A 
trief discussion about each of the above types of probing questions 
is given below. 


Prompting questions: Such questions are asked when a pupil 
gives no response. When you put a question to a pupil who gives a 
wrong or no response what do you do ? You ask subsidiary ques- 
tions or questions which give hints or prompts to the pupil to ar- 
tive at the expected or correct answer to the main question. An 
example is given below. 


Example 4 


Teacher : What are the uses of the forests ? 

Pupils : (No response) 

Teacher : What do you find in the forests ? 

Pupil : Animals and trees. = 
Teacher : How are trees useful ? 

Pupil : We get wood, gum, etc. They provide shade. 


In the above example, the teacher asks prompting questions 
by responding to which the pupil is being led to the expected or 
correct response. Some questions which are of divergent type have 
no correct or wrong response. Even then you can ask prompting 
questions, Study the following example. 


Example 5 

(A class is discussing about a topic — ‘If I become the 
Prime Minister, then - - - - - a) 
Teacher : What do you do when you become a Prime Minister ? 
Pupil : (No response) 
Teacher : What actions will you take against corruption ? 


The second question asked in the above example is a promp- 
ting question. Thus, you notice that prompting questions are put 
to the same pupil or to the whole class if none of the pupils come 
out with any response, y 
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Seeking further information questions : Such questions ae 
asked when a pupil’s response is incorrect, partially correct, in- 
complete, or poorly structured, They help the pupil to give com- 
plete, more thoughtful, better Structured responses and develop an 
insight into the wrong part of his response. Such questions will be 
usually like ‘How do you say so ? (in case of incorrect responses 
or partially correct responses), ‘Can you add something more ?’, 
‘What else ?’, ‘Anything more 2”, ete. (in the case of incomplete 
Tesponses) and ‘Can you put it properly 2°, ‘Can you say in a 
better way 2’, etc. (in the case of poorly structured responses). 
Study the following examples. 


Example 6 
Teacher : What is the Product of a? and a3? 
Pupil : a® (Incorrect response) 


Teacher : How did you get it ? 


Extmople 7 
Teacher : What are the rights of an Indian citizen ? 


Pupil Right to vote (Incomplete response) 
Teacher : Anything more 2 

_ Example 8 
Teacher 


State Newton’s first law of motion, 
~ Pupil : A body that is moving goes on moving. A body at 
Test continues to be at rest till force acts upon it. 
(Poorly structured response) a 
Teacher : Can you word it properly ? 


In the above examples, you observe how the teacher seeks 
further information of pupil responses, 


Refocusing questions: When a pupil 
pected response you may still probe into 
broaden his understanding about the res 


ives the Correct or ex- 
the response order to 


ponse. You may ask him 
to view the response from different angles or ask him to relate his 


response to other situations for similarity OT Contrast or for any 
other relationship. Study the following example, 
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Example 9 


Teacher : What is*the effect of emergency on price rise ? 
Pupil : Prices have come down. (correct response) 
Teacher : How do you view this from political point of view ? 


Questions to increase critical awareness : Even when a pupil 
response. 


Questions to increase critical awarness: Even when a pupil 
gives correct or expected response, you can still probe into his 
response by asking him to justify his response. Such questions 
include ‘how’ and ‘why’ of the response. Study the following 
exampie. 


Example 10 

Teacher : Which city is called the ‘city of lakes’ in India? 
Pupil : Udaipur (correct response) 

Teacher . Why is it called so ? 


ee 


In the above example, the teacher is increasing critical awa- 
reness of the pupil about his response. 


Redirected questions : Although this may not be a type of 
question, it is a way to probe into pupil responses. You are said to 
redirect a question when you ask the same (or almost similar in 
content) question to more than one pupil. In this way, you can 
involve many pupils in getting responses to the same question. The 
question may not be repeated or rephrased, but directed to many pu- 
pils either by calling out pupils by name or by using some nonverbal 
Cues or prompts like pointing to the pupil, raising of eyebrows or 
looking at the pupil. You may also tell the pupils before redirecting —- 
I will ask some of you to respond to a question which has more than 
One answer and each one of you may give one response’. This may 
be followed by the question and only nonverbal prompts can be 
used for redirection. Redirection will be more effective when the 
question is of a divergent type eliciting many alternative responses 
and when you do not give any value judgment to the responses of 


the pupils till you complete redirection. The main purpose of re- 
o 
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directing questions is to increase the amount of pupil participation 
by minimizing the time spent on asking questions. For observation 
purposes, a question redirected, nonyerbally, can be considered as a 
question which involves nonverbal teacher participation. The follow- 
ing example illustrates how redirection may be done. 


Example 11 


Teacher : If the sun disappears from the universe, what are the 
consequences ? 

Pupil : There will be no light. 

Teacher : Ram? 

Pupil (Ram): There will be no plants. k 

Teacher : (Raises eyebrows and looks at another pupil intending 
that he should respond) 

Pupil : We cannot live. 


You may notice in the above discussion that, generally, only ona 
pupil can be involved while putting prompting questions to a ng 
response and seeking further information questions to a ‘wrong Tes- 
ponse from the pupil. But many pupils may be involved while putting 
seeking further information questions to an ‘incomplete’ or ‘poorly 


structured’ response, refocusing questions and questions to increase 
critical awareness. 


To sum up the points, any well-structured and properly put 
question acts as a stimulus for pupil participation. Since the pur- 
pose of this skill is to increase pupil participation, you have to 
use questioning in such a way that it maximises pupil participation. 


The following are certain guidelines for 


maximising pupil 
participation using questioning. 


(i) As far as possible ask divergent and 
questions which require higher order thinki 
Minimise or avoid the use of short 
type questions. 


long-answer type 
ng (beyond memory). 
“answer, convergent and memory 


(ii) Maximise the use of the redirected questions. 


: 3 While 
seeking further information of incomplete responses, or asking 
questions for refocussing or increasing critica] awareness, involve 
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many pupils instead of ‘the same pupil. Although prompting questions 
for a ‘no’ response and seeking further information questions for 
a ‘wrong’ response are essential for bringing about clarity in under- 
standing of the pupil, minimise the use of such questions since 
your purpose here is to increase pupil participation. 


Other hints to increase pupil participation or to reduce teacher 
participation are: (i) avoid repeating questions unless it is 
essential as it increases teacher participation in the class and pupils 
may get conditioned not to listen to the first statement of the 
question; (ii) avoid answering your own questions as it reduces 
pupil participation, increases teacher participation and discourages 
pupils who volunteer to respond; and (iii) avoid asking a number 
cf questions: allow as many pupils to respond as possible to the ’ 
a question, and allow them to compare the responses of each 
other. 


(c) Encouraging Pupil Participation : Once you create a set and 
solicit pupils to react to the question or problem posed, the next 
question that comes to you is how to deal with pupil participation 
so that it is sustained. You know partly how to deal with 
pupil responses, that is, by probing into pupil responses. This 
will, of course, help you to involve many pupils in the discussion 
including those who normally do not participate. Once they partici- 
pate you have to encourage such behaviour of pupils so that they 
continue to participate. Whether pupil’s response is right or wrong 
in content, you have to encourage him for his responding behaviour. 


In order to encourage or stengthen pupil participation, there 
are two types of behaviours you use—verbal and nonverbal. 
Sometimes you may use both simultaneously. Below are given a 
few situations in classroom and the way you can handle them using 
both verbal and nonverbal behaviours in order to encourage pupil 
participation. 


When the pupil has given a correct response, the types of 
verbal and nonverbal behaviours that can be used are (i) you may 
say ‘Yes’, ‘Correct’, “Very good’, ‘Thats fine’, and such other 
encouraging expressions; (ii) you may paraphrase the idea given 
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by the pupil so that it becomes clear to other pupils; (iii) you el 
repeat pupil responses to encourage, but this is done very sparingly; 
you may repeat the response in the case of a shy pupil or pupil who 
rarely or for the first time responds and also when the pupil speaks 
with a soft voice; (iv) you may nod, smile, and sometimes pat the 
pupil wko has responded; and (v) you may write pupil’s response 
on the blackboard or ask the pupil to write on it. 


When the pupil is responding, the types of verbal and nonverbal 
behaviours that can be used are (i) you may give verbal prompts 
such as ‘Um Um’, ’Continue’, ‘Carry on’ etc.; and (ii) you may 
nod your head, look attentively at the pupil as he responds, give 3 
smile, etc., so as to encourage the pupil to continue with his response. 


When the pupil has given a wrong response, the possible verbal 
and nonverbal behaviours which you can use are : you may give such 
verbal prompts like ‘Think again’. or statements like ‘It’s good 
that you iave attempted’, ‘I will give you another chance to answer 
correctly’. Such statements or prompts are put forth after indicating 
that the pupil is wrong either verbally by saying ‘No’ or non- 


verbally by shaking the head. The tone should be such that the pupil 
gets encouraged to respond again. 


When the pupil has given an_ irrelevant response, what 
have you to do? A divergent question elicits no right or wrong 
response, but can be irrelevant. In such cases either you can ask 
probing questions (refer to the capition on questioning) or ask 
another pupil to react to the response, 


When the pupil has given no response, you may give verbal 
prompts hike ‘Come on’, ‘Try’, etc. 

Certain hints for the effective way of encouraging pupil 
participation are given below. 


(i) Use varied types of encouraging beh, 
and nonverbal, and use them appropriately acco 
(e. g., saying ‘Excellent’ for an ordinary respi 


aviours, both verbal 
rding to the situation 
onse from memory is 
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not appropriate.) Preference may be given to nonverbal rather than 
verbal encouraging béhaviour, as it reduces teacher participation. 
But, this is not to besdone at the cost of decreasing pupil parti- 
cipation. 


(ii) When certain pupils are monopolizing, you may not encourage 
every behaviour. You may at moments ignore them and give 
prompts like ‘Come on’ to nonparticipants. 


(iii) See that every behaviour of the pupil is given feedback, 
i. e., the pupil comes to know whether he is right or wrong. 


(iv) As said earlier, involve as many pupils as possible and 
give more encouraging remarks to nonvolunteers and nonparticipants. 


(v) Minimise the use of either verbal or nonverbal behaviours 
which are painful to the pupils or have punishing effect on them 
and thercby resulting in decrease in pupil participation. 

(vi) Minimise the use of repeating pupil responses as it in- 
crease teacher participation. If repetition is mechanical it reduces 
opportunities for pupil-pupil interaction and pupils may get condi- 
ditioned not to listen to the pupil who is responding. Similarly, 
while repeating, if you elaborate the pupil response, it encourages 
pupils to give less complete responses and discourages pupil-pupit ° 
interaction. 


(d) Pausing : The fourth component of the skill of increas- 
ing pupil participation is pausing. Pausing can be defined as 
deliberate silence introduced by the teacher during classroom 
interaction, so as to increase pupil participation. During pausing, 
both the pupils and the teacher are silent, but this silence is deli- 
berately introduced by the teacher during his interaction with the 
pupils. When the teacher pauses, the pupils are stimulated to 
participate. There can be situations in the classroom when there 
is no interaction going on between the pupils and the teacher, i. e., 
prevalence of silence, and when pupils are not stimulated to parti- 


cipate. This silence is different from pausing. There are various. 
a 
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situations when there can be silence in the classroom. There may 
be silence when the pupils are confused ér when no teaching- 
learning is going on. There may be silence when the teacher is 
writing something on the blackboard (not with an intention to rein 
forcing or encouraging pupil ideas) and pupils are passively copying 
it. There will be silence in the classrocm, especially in a language 
class when the pupils are doing ‘silent reading’ of the passage of the 
lesson. In the above instances of silence, the classroom atmosphere 
does not act as a stimulus to pupil participation. But, 
when the teacher keeps silent after a question or after a pupil 
response, the atmosphere creates a sel for pupil participation. Such 
situations of silence can be called as ‘pausing’ by the teacher. Pausing 
becomes meaningful when pupils know what they are expected to 
do when the teacher pauses. Pausing by the teacher should not 
continue rather there should be no pausing if pupils do not know 
its purpose. Thus, pausing is differeni from ‘silence’ in the classroom. 


While practising the skill of increasing pupil participation, you 
wil! use more of pausing and not silence. You, as a teacher, should 
traiu your pupils to respond suitably to your pausing behaviour. 
If pausing is accompained by nonverbal cues, it would elicit mor2 
pupil participation than mere pausing. 


The following are the situations where pausing can be used so 
as to increase pupil participation, 
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slow learners, you mayshave to give a longer pause after a question 
as compared to that which you give for average pupils. Some pupils 
monopolise the class by responding immediately to whatever ques- 
tion the teacher puts thus, cornering the slow learners. You can 
control participation by such pupils and encourage the slow lear- 
ners to participate by using pauses suitably. 


(ii) Pausing is used while redirecting a question to many 
pupils along with suitable nonverbal cues like pointing with finger, 
raising of eyebrows, etc. 


(iii) When some pupils are not attending, in order to draw their 
attcation, you can pause for a while and ask them to participate. 
This indirectly involves pupils who are not participating. 


Now you have learnt about various components of the skill 
of increasing pupil participation, namely, creating set, questioning, 
encouraging pupil participation and pausing. Now the question is 
how to use all these components together in such a way that it 
leads to maximum pupil participation. In other words, how to 
integrate these components so that there is minimum teacher par- 
ticipation and maximum pupil participation. 


Integration of the Components of the Skill 


Below are given certain lessons which indicate that no single 
component of the skill will contribute to maximum pupil participa- 
tion. In other words, only when all the components of the skill are 
integrated suitably, it leads to greater pupil participation than when a 
Single component is used. Below are given a series of lessons showing 
how each of the components can be integrated. These lesson are on 
thermos flask (Science) for the students of Class VII. 


Lesson 1 i 

Teacher : (Showing the various parts of thermos flask) 
A thermos flask consists of a double walled glass ` 
vessel with vacuum in between. The inner and outer 
surfaces of both the wails are brightly polished. Here 
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is the vacuum point through which air in between 
the walls has been removed and sealed. This vessel 
is kept inside this tin box on a spring. The vessel is 
closed with a rubber cork. 


It is used to keep hot things hot and cold things 
cold, that is, heat is neither allowed to go out jor 
enter the flask. The three ways by which heat transmits 
are conduction, convection, and radiation. The heat is 
prevented from going out and coming in through con- 
duction and convection because of vacuum in between 
the walls. This is so, as both the processes require 
some medium to transmit through. Also, the vessel is 
closed by a rubber cork which is a bad conductor. 
Heat cannot enter or escape from the vessel through 
radiation. This is because, the inner and outer sur- 
faces of both the walls of the vessel are brightly polish- 
ed and they reflect back the radiated heat. Thus heat 
cannot enter or escape from the vessel by any of the 
three processes of transmission of heat. Thus, you 


have learnt about the various parts and functions of a 
thermos flask. 


In the above lesson, who is participating more, teacher or 
pupils ? You are right if you say, that it is the teacher. Thus, you 
will find that there is no pupil participation in Lesson r 


How could the teacher have increased pupil 


articipation ? 
Check your thinking with Lesson 4 give 4 F 


n at the end. 
Lesson 2 : 
Teacher : (Showing a thermos flask) What is this ? 
Pupil 1 : Thermos flask. 
(Points to the various parts of th 
them from the pupils) 
Teacher : What is this ? 
Pupil 2 : A glass vessel. 


e flask and elicits 
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Teacher 


Pupil 3 
Teacher 


Pupil 4 
Teacher 


Pupil 5 
Teacher 
Pupil 5 
Teacher 


Pupil 6 
Teacher 


Pupil 6 
Teacher 


Pupil 6 
Teacher 
Pupil 6 


Teacher 
Pupil 3 


Teacher 
Pupil 4 
Teacher 


Pupil 1 
Teacher 
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Observe end give a complete description of this 
vessel. 

(Seeks longer pupil response) 

It is a double walled ‘vessel. (Incomplete response) 
What else ? (Points to another pupil) 

(Seeks further information of pupil response and 
redirects) 

The inner and outer surfaces are brightly polished. 
(Points to another pupil and thus redirects the ques- 
tion) 

There is a projection at the bottom. 

What do you call it ? (Increasing critical awareness) 
Vacuum point. 

Why do you call it a vacuum point ? (Points to an- 
other pupil) (Higher order question which increases 
critical awareness) 
(No response) 
(Asks prompting question) What do you mean by 
vacuum ? 

It is an empty space where there is nothing. 

What do you find in between the two walls of the 
vessel ? 

Space. 

Can you relate this space with vacuum point ? 
There is vacuum in between the two walls. The air 
has been removed through this point and sealed. 
Hence, it is known as vacuum point. (Correct response) 
What are the other parts ? (Points to another pupil) 
The vessel is kept on a spring in a tin box. It is closed 
with a cork. 

What is the function of a thermos flask ? 

It keeps hot things hot and cold things cold. 

How can it preserve hotness or coldness of the things 
kept in it ? (Higher order question which increases 
critical awareness about the response) 

(No response) 


What are the three way3 by which heat transmits ? 
(Resorts to prompting) , 


a? 
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Pupil 1 
Teacher 
Pupil 1 


Teacher 


Pupil 2 
Teacher 


Pupil 4 


Teacher 


a 


Pupil 2 


Teacher 
Pupil 2 


Teacher 
Pupil 3 
Teacher 


Pupil 5 


Teacher 
Pupil 5 
Teacher 
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Conduction, convection, and evaporation (Partly cor- 
Tect response) 

(Seeks further information about the incorrect part 
of the response.) What js evaporation? J 
It is a process by which a liquid converts from liquid 
State to gaseous state. 


Then which is the third way by which heat is 
transmitted ? 


(Points to another pupil and thus redirects the ques- 
tion) 

Radiation. 

How is heat prevented from entering or going out 
by the process of conduction ? (Higher order question) 
Glass and cork in the flask are bad conductors of 
heat. (Incomplete response) 

How is vacuum helping in the process ? (Points to 
another pupil) (Seeks further information by 
prompting) 

Heat cannot pass through vacuum by the process of 
conduction, 

Why ? (Increases critical awareness) 

It requires a medium to pass through and there are 
no particles in vacuum, 

How is heat prevented from entering or going out 
by the process of convection 2 (Points to another 
pupil) (Higher order question) 
Because there is vacuum in bet 
vessel. 

How is heat prevented from entering or going out 
by the process of radiation ? (Points to another pupil) 
(Higher order question) 

(No response. Though he is 
willing to participate) 
What is radiation? (Prom 
(No response) 

(Points to another pupil) How is heat 
entering or going out by the proces 
(Repeats the question) 


ween the walls of the 


a bright pupil, he is not 


pting question) 


Prevented from 
S of radiation ? 
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Pupil 4 


Teacher 
Pupil 4 


Teacher 


Pupil 4 
Teacher 


Pupil 4 
Teacher 


Pupil 5 
Teacher 
Pupil 3 
Teacher 


Pupil 3 
Teacher 


Pupil 2 
Teacher 


Pupil 2 
Teacher 


Because there is vacuum in between the walls of the 
vessel. (Wrong response) 

What is radiation ? (Prompting question) 

It is the process of transmission of heat from one 
point to another without heating the particles of 
the medium. 

Do you need a medium for transmission of heat by 
radiation ? 

No. 


In what way does vacuum help in the process of 
transmission of heat by radiation ? 

Heat can pass through vacuum by radiation. 

How is heat prevented from entering in or going out 
in a thermos flush by radiation? (Points to another 
pupil) (Rephrases and repeats the question.) 
No response. (He is not willing to participate.) 
(Points to another pupil for response) 


oF 


(No response). 

How are the inner and the outer surfaces of the glass 
vessel? (Prompting question) 

They are brightly polished. 

What happens to the heat that tries to escape out by 
radiation ? 

It gets reflected by the inner polished surfaces. 
What happens to heat that tries to enter ` by 
radiation ? (Pointing to another pupil) 

It is reflected by outer polished surfaces. 

Thus heat is neither allowed to go out nor enter 
by any of the process of transmission of heat in a 
thermos flask and hence it keeps hot things hot and 
cold things cold. 


As compared to Lesson 1, in which lesson is pupil participa- 
tion more ? It is in Lesson 2. Which component of the skill is the 
teacher using to increase pupil participation ? Your response should 
be ‘questioning’. What do you notice in the behaviour of Pupil 5? 
You are correct if you point out that he is not willing to participate. 
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Can you guess the reason? Probably, the teacher did not encourage 
him when he responded for the first time. 


Although there is pupil participation in the above lesson, how 
could the teacher have increased it further ? Check your thinking 
with Lesson 4. 


Lesson 3 
Teacher : (Showing a thermos flask) What is this ? 
Pupil 1 : Thermos flask, 


(Points to the various parts of the flask and elicits 
responses from the pupils.) 
Teacher : What is this ? 


Pupil 2 : A glass vessel. 

Teacher : (Smiles) Observe and give a complete description of 
this vessel. (Seeks longer pupil response) 

Pupil 3: It is a double walled vessel. (Incomplete response) 


Teacher : Good. (Writes ‘Doubled walled vessel’ on the black- 
board.) What else ? (Points to another pupil) (Seeks 
further information about pupil response and 1e- 


directs) 
Pupil4 : The inner and the outer surfaces are brightly polished. 
Teacher : (Nods) (Points to another pupil and thus redirects 
the question) 
Popil 5 : There is a projection at the bottom. 


Teacher : That’s fine. What do you call it? (Increasing 
critical awareness.) 

Pupil 5 : Vacuum point. 

Teacher : (Writes ‘Vacuum point’ on the blackboard and points. 
to another pupil) Why do you call it a vacuum 
point? (Higher order question which increases critical 


awareness) 

Pupil 6 : (No response) 

Teacher : What do you mean by vacuum ? (Asks prompting 
questions) 

Pupil 6 : It is an empty space where there į 


s nothing. 


Teacher : Very good. What do you find in between the two 


walls of the vessel ? 
Pupil6 : Space. 
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Teacher 


Pupil 6 


Teacher 
Pupil 3 
Teacher 


Pupil 4 
Teacher 


Pupil 1 
Teacher 


Pupil | 


Teacher 


Pupil 1 
Teacher 
Pupil 2 
Teacher 
Pupil 4 


Teacher 


) 


(Smiles) Can you relate this space with vacuum 
point ? 

There is vacuum in between the two walls. The air 
has been removed through this point and sealed. 
Hence, it is known as vacuum point. (correct response) 
Excellent. (Points to another pupil) Which are the 
other parts ? 

The vessel is kept on a spring in a tin box. The vessel 
is closed with a cork, 

(Writes ‘Spring, tin box’ on blackboard) What is the 
function of a thermos flask ? 


It keeps hot things hot and cold things cold. 

Fine. How can it preserve hotness or coldness of the 
things kept in it ? (Points to another pupil) 

(Higher order question which increases critical aware 
ness about the response) 

(No response) 

What are the three ways in which heat transmits 
(Resorts to prompting with the same pupil) 
Conduction, convection, and evaporation, (Partly 
correct response) 

(Writes ‘Conduction and convection’ on the black- 
board.) (Seeks further information about the incorrect 
part of the response.) What is evaporation? 

Tt is a process by which a liquid converts from liquid 
State to gaseous state, 

Then, which is the third way by which heat transmits? 
(Points to another pupil thus redirecting the question) 
Radiation. 

(Writes ‘Radiation’ on the blackboard.) How is heat 
prevented from entering or going out by the process 
of conduction ? (Higher order question) 

Giass and cork in the flask are bad conductors of 
heat. (Incomplete response) 

You are partly correct, How is vacuum helping in 
the process ? (Points to another pupil and increases 
critical awareness by prompting) 
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Pupil 2 Heat cannot pass through vacdum by the process of 
conduction. 


Teacher (Neds and smiles) Why? (Increases critical awareness) 

Pupil 2 It requires a medium to pass through and there are 
ne particles in vacuum. a 

Teacher Excellent. How is heat prevented from entering in of 
going out by the process of convection ? (Points to 
anoiher pupil) (Higher order question) 

Pupil 3 Because there is vacuum in between the walls of the 
vessel. P 

Teacher Good. How is heat prevented from entering or gomg 
out by the process of radiation ? (Points to another 
pupil) (Higher order question) 

Pupil 5 Eventhough heat tries to escape by radiation, the 
Polished surfaces of the vessel reflect the heat back 

T either from entering or going out. 
Teacher 


Excellent (Smiles) Thus, heat is neither allowed tO 
8° out nor enter by any of the processes of 
transmission of heat in a thermos flask and hence, it 
keeps hot things hot and cold things cold. (Calls pupil 
5 to draw he diagram on the blackboard.) 

As compared to Lesson 1 and Lesson 2, in which lesson is 


pupil participation’, 
pupil participation? 
lesson) given below. 


MODEL LESSON FOR TH 


E SKILL OF 
INCREASING PUPIL PAR 


TIC, IPATION 
Lesson 4 
Teacher : Let us say you are attending to a partient who needs 


hot water frequently. How do you keep hot water 
ready whenever he needs ? 


Pupil 1 : We use a thermos flask. 
Teacher : Gocd. Similarly, you do not have a refrigerator but 
want ice very often for the patient. How do you 
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Pupil 1 
Teacher 


Pupils 


Teacher 


Pupil 1 
Teacher 
Pupil 2 
Pupil 3 
Teacher 
Pupil 3 
Teacher 


Pupil 4 
Teacher 
Pupil 1 
Teacher 


Pupil 5 
Teacher 
Pupils 
Teacher 


Pupil 1 
Teacher 


preserve ice from melting ? 

We use ‘a thermos flask. 

Are you.interested in knowing how a thermos flask 
keeps hot things hot and cold things cold ? 

Yes, Yes. 

(Teacher has created a set to introduce the lesson.) 
First let us know the parts of a thermos flask. (Gives 
a broken thermos flask which can expose its various 
parts) 

(Pointing to Pupil 1 ) You show the various parts to 
your friends and one after he other let them describe 
each part. (Now a sub-set is created for pupil partici- 
pation before the first unit of the lesson, namely, parts 
of a themos flask.) 

(Shows the thermos flask to his friends) 
(Smiles and thus encourages) 

There is a double walled glass vessel. 
It is shining. 

What part of the vessel is shining ? 
The inner and outer surfaces of the glass vessel. 
(Writes on the board ‘Double walled glass vessel’ whose 
inner and outer surfaces are polished. Thus he en- 
courages participation of both Pupil 2 and Pupil 3) 
There is some projection at the bottom. 

(Looks at the pupil and nods his head) 

It is known as vacuum point. 

Yes. (Writes ‘vacuum point’ or: the blackboard) Why 
do you call it a vacuum point? (Pauses and points to 
another pupil) 

(No response) 

(Looks quizzically at other pupils) 

(No response) 

What do you mean by vacuum ? (Prompting question) 
(Pauses and points to Pupil 1) 

It is an empty space where there is nothing. 

Good. (Encourages) What do you find in between the 
two walls of the vessel? (Pauses and points to 
another pupil) 


o” 
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Pupil 3 
Teacher 
Pupil 3 


Teacher 


Pupil 2 


Teacher 


Pupil 2 
Teacher 
Pupil 5 


Teacher 
Pupil 4 


Teacher 
Pupil 4 


Teacher 
Pupils 

Teacher 
Pupil 1 


Teacher 
Pupil 4 
Teacher 
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‘ 


Space. 


(Smiles) Can you relate this space with vacuum point ? 
There is vacuum in between the two walls. The air 
has been removed through this point and sealed and 
it known as ‘vacuum point’ (correct response) f 
That's fine. The air in between the two walls is 
exhausted through this point and sealed. It is known 
as ‘vacuum point’. (The teacher encourages Pupil 3 by 
paraphrasing his response) 


The vessel is kept on a spring in a tin box and is 
closed with a cork. 


(Smiles and writes-‘Tin box, cork’ on the blackboard) 
Now let us learn how a thermos flask keeps hot 
things hot and cold things cold. Now you discuss what 
are the processes of transmission of heat and how heat 
can neither enter in nor escape out by any of the pron 
cesses. (Creates another sub set before the unit, 
namely, functions of a thermos flask) 

Heat is transmitted by conduction, convection of 
radiation. 

(Writers Conduction, convection and 


radiation On 
the blackboard) 


Heat cannot escape out or enter in because the cork 
and glass are bad conductors of heat, 
(Nods) 


There is vacuum in between the walls. Hence heat 

cannot escape out or by conduction. 

Okay. Why ? (Increases c 
It requires a medium to 
no particles in vacuum. 
That’s very good. 
(Silence) 

What about convection ? (Pauses) 
Heat cannot escape out by convection because there 
is vacuum in between the walls of the vessel, 

(Pats the pupil) 

Heat cannot escape by radiati 


10n also, 
(Looks quizzically at the Pupil), 


ritical awareness) 
Pass through and there ate 
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Pupil 4 : Because even if it tries to escape out or enter in, the 
polished surfaces reflect the heat back. Hence, the 
temperattre of things inside the flask is maintained. 

Teacher : Splendid (Smiles), Thus, hot things remain hot and 
cold things remain cold in a thermos flask. 


In the above lesson, who is participating more — the teacher or 


the pupils? It is the pupils. What components of the skill is the 
teacher using to increase pupil participation ? Your response should 
include all the four components, namely, creating set, questioning, 
encouraging pupil participation, and pausing. Thus, in this lesson the 
teacher has tried to integrate all the four components of the skill 
to maximise pupil participation. 


Thus, in a series of lessons given above, you observe how 


various components of the skill, namely, creating set, questioning, 
encouraging pupil participation, and pausing could be integrated 
so as to maximise pupil participation. 

e this skill, keep the following hints in mind 


Before you practis 
regarding the various components of the skill. They are summarised 


from the earlier discussions. 


(i) The set created for discussion should be such that it 
stimulates pupil participation as far as possible. The proportion of 
pupil participation elicited with respect to teacher participation 
involved in creating set should be as much as possible. 


(ii) Preference should be given to nonverbal encouraging 
questions should be asked and redirected. The use of redirected 
questions should be maximised to the extent that any further in- 
crease should not decrease pupil participation. 

; (iii) Preference should be given to nonverbal encouraging 
ee rather than to the verbal ones if you feel that effect in 
tite of increasing pupil participation is going to be ithe same in 
a the types of behaviours. The use of negative reinforcers should 

minimised. 

Gv) The silence’ in the classroom should be avoided as far 
as possible, but the use of pausing can be maximised ito the extent 
that any further increase should not decrease pupil participation. 

) 
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Apart from the above hints related to the use of the various 
components of the skill, the following hints may also be borne in 
mind, if your purpose is to increase pupil participation. There are 
certain verbal teacher behaviours in the classroom which do not 
contribute to the increase of pupil participation, rather they increase 
teacher participation, They can be lecturing/narrating/ explaining 
and giving directions, Sometimes, they can be used, especially 
during creating set, with an intention of stimulating pupil parti- 
cipation. If there is no such purpose, you may avoid them since 
your purpose is to increase pupil participation. 


When you Practise this ski 


Il, observations are made regarding 
both verba] acd nonverbal 


behaviours included in the four 
l. They have been given various category 


S, in a sequence, at the end of a fixed time 
(ii) by entering tallies against the category 

3 occurrence at the end of a fixed interval 
of time; and (ii) by giving ratings at the end of the lesson against 
each Category of behaviour, 


Tf you are interested in the se 
teacher Fehaviours, the fir: 
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to record observations by the last two approaches mentioned above. 
In subsequent pages are’ given the two observation schedules — cate- 
gory type and rating type. Category type is used as the lesson is 
on and the other one is used after lesson. Ratings are to be given 
based on the observations made on the category type. It has been 
discussed, below, how the observations in category type schedule 
can be interpreted. 

Observation Procedure and Interpretation for the Skill of 
Increasing Pupil Participation : Various pupil and teacher behaviours 
during classroom interaction are given different category numbers 
from 1 to 6. The meaning of each category is given below. 
Category IV : Questioning (Verbal) — includes any question rele- 

vant to the topic for discussion, put verbally by the teacher 

with an intention to eliciting pupil participation. 

Category IN : Questioning (Nonverbal) — includes redirected 
questions put nonverbally by the teacher with an intention to 
eliciting pupil participation. 

Category 2V : Encouraging (Verbal) — includes any verbal 
encouraging remark made by the teacher regarding pupil 
participation, repeating or rephrasing of the question. 

Category 2 N : Encouraging (Nonverbal) — includes any non- 
verbal behaviour of the teacher to encourage pupil participa- 
tion which also includes writing pupil responses on the 
blackboard. 

Category 3 ; Pausing — any deliberate silence by the teacher 
with an intention to increasing pupil participation which is 
different from silence. 

Category 4: Includes verbal teacher behaviours, other than 
questioning and encouraging, which stimulate pupil partici- 
pation. 

Category 5 : Pupil verbal response or initiation. 

Category 6 : Includes both verbal and nonverbal teacher partici- 
pation that do not contribute to the increase in pupil partici- 
pation; includes lecturing and giving directions not with an 
intention to stimulating pupil participation, negative verbal and 
nonverbal reinforcers, silence which is different from pausing 
and also includes anyother non-recognisable teacher|pupil 


participation. 
` 
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OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR) THE SKILL OF 
INCREASING PUPIL PARTiCIPATION 


Name of the student teacher 


Roll No. ————— 


Topic -—: z Class = 
Name cf the supervisor 
Date -—— —— Time duration Teach/Reteach 


Instructions : Mark tallies* at the end of every five oo rs 
i i teacher/pupil behaviours. 
the occurrence of different categories of pup: a 
i i i lies at the 
Categories Teacher pupil behaviours Tal 
a end of 5 secs. 
CoO O O 


IV Questioning-Verbal 

Questioning-Nonverbal (redirected 

questions) 

2V Verbal encouraging 

2N Nonverbal encouraging 

3 Pausing 

Desirable verbal teacher behavi- 

ours other than ‘1V’ and ‘2V? 

5 Pupil verbal respons@/ Initiation 

6 Verbal or nonverbal teacher 
behaviours that do not contribute 
to pupil participation 


eee re 
* Note : Tallies should be suffixed with ‘œ during creating set, 
They are helpful while giving feedback. 


Interpretation from observations 


Interpretation 1 : The frequencies of the categories 1 N, 2 N, and 3 
should be maximised to the extent that any further increase 
should not decrease the frequency of category 5. 

Interpretation I : The frequencies of the categories 1 V, 2 V, and 
4 should be minimised to the extent that any further decrease 
should not d 


crease the frequency of the category 5. 
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The pupil-teacher participation ratio may be calculated. 
It is equal to the frequency of the category 5 divided by the sum 
of the frequencies of the categories 1 V, 2 V, 4, and 6. 


Sum of the Category 5 
Pupil-teacher participation ratio = — Se 
Sum of the Categories 
CY 2 a 1G) 


The skill involves increasing this ratio. It can be done hy 
decreasing 1 V, 2V, and 4 to the minimum and avoiding as 
far as possible the occurrence of the category 6. To bring in the 
same effect of 1 V and 2 V without teacher participation (hence, 
decreasing the ratio), the categories 1 N and 2 N may be used. 
But their use can be mazvimised to the extent that any further 
increase should not decrease the frequency of the category 5. 


Interpretation IV : If you want to know how far your creating set 
the category 6 to zero as it does not contribute to pupil parti- 
cipation. 


Interpretation IV : If you want to know how far your creating set 
has been effective in increasing pupil participation, calculate the 
following ratio. Your purpose should be to increase the ratio 
while practising this skill. The ratio is equal to the frequency » 
of the category 5 divided by the sum of the frequencies suffixed 
with ‘œ of the categories 1 V, 2 V, and 4. y 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR 
THE SKILL OF INCREASING PUPIL PARTICIPATION 


Name of the student teacher Roll No. - 
Topic: =—————————— Class 

Name of ithe supervisor —————= 
Date —_______—_ Time duration ———— Teach|Reteach 


Instructions : This proforma is meant to ascertain the extent to 
which the student teacher exhibits or uses the skill, namely, skill 
of increasing pupil participation. Judgments have to be given on . 
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a seven point scale for various aspects of the skill. Indicate a 
extent of acquisition of the various aspects of the skill by ge 
(X) the appropriate number you deem fit. Thé scale value ‘0’ in 
cates that the student teacher did Hot use the concerned aspect (s) o 
the skill at all, whereas the scale value ‘6’ means that the stu- 
dent teacher used|practised the skill aspect (s) very much. Keep- 
ing these two extremes in view, examine carefully the ee 
behaviour related to the various given aspects of ithe skill an 
cross (X) the appropriate scale value ranging from zero to six. 
Components Strongly Strongly 
disagree agree 


1. The set created by the teacher was 
fiective in increasing pupil arti r 

Ai ERESI P Ol 2 3 4 5 É 
2. The verbal teacher Participation was 
minimum and any further decrease 
might decrease pupil participation. 0 1 2 3 4 5 6 
The nonverbal teacher participation 
was Maximum and any further in 
crease might decrease pupil partici- 
pation, 
There was an Occurrence of yerbal 
and nonverbal teacher behaviours 
that did not contribute to pupil par- 
ticipation. 
There was a possibilit 


y for pupil 
participation to be increase further. G dk 2, 354 -56 
ee es a ee 


Comments (if any) : 


Concluding Remarks 


to prepare your microlessons for 


Practice teaching and gain 
competence in the use of the skill of 


increasing pupil participation. 
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12 SKILL OF USING BLACKBOARD 


INTRODUCTION 


You all know that blackboard or chalkboard is the visual aid 
most widely used by the teacher for classroom instruction. Exa- 
mine the way in which teachers use the blackboard in the following 
examples. 


Example 1 

As soon as the teacher enters the class, he checks the condi- 
tion (lighting and cleanliness) of the blackboard. While teaching, 
he takes care of writing only the essential points or diagrams and 
erases all the unnecessary and irrelevant things from the board. 
He writes on it very legibly. 


Example 2 


As the teacher enters the class, he starts with the lesson. He ' 


does not bother to clean the blackboard that is unclean. Whenever 


he writes anything on the blackboard, he rubs off some portion of 


it and sciibbles there. Pupils find it difficult to read whatever he 
Writes, 

In the above examples, which of the two teachers do you 
think has used the blackboard more effectively ? You are right if 


you say that it is the teacher in example 1. You will also say that 
this teacher is skillful in using the blackboard. 


What does this skill of using blackboard consist of ? Your 
answer should include the following. The components of the skill 
of using blackboard are : 

U) legibility of handwriting, 
(2) neatness in the blackboard work, and 
(3) appropriateness of written work on the blackboard. 
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You may think that ‘legibility of handwriting’ is a part of 
‘neatness in the blackboard work’. But for convenience in = 
standing and developing the skill you may consider them separately. 


Now the next point is, why do you think that the S 
of the blackboard is so important? The reasons you give musi 
same as or similar to the following : 


(i) A good blackboard work brings about clarity in the un- 
derstanding of the concepts being taught through clear 
visual presentation. 


(ii) Wher the ideas are presented clearly without any ambi- 
guity or irrelevance on the blackboard, it reinforces the 
matter which is being verbally conveyed by the teacher. 

(iii) If the blackboard is used throughout for developing zs 
lesson, a good work on it gives a wholistic picture of the 
lesson. 

(iv) A skillfully used blackboard work adds variety to the 
lesson and draws attention of the pupils. 


Before you go to the details of 


the various components of the 
skill you will work on the following 


exercise, 


Exercise 1 


Find out whether the blackboard work done in the following 
Situations is good or not. 


(a) Pupils on the Jast bench cannot see what the teacher has 
written on the blackboard. 

(b) If pupils look at the blackboard work at the end of the 
fesson, they can easily recollect what has been taught. 


(c) Feacher has underlined the important points in the black- 
board summary, 


(d) Teacher has written all the details of the lesson being 
taught. 
(e) Fupils fird it difficult io un 


derstand the handwriting of the 
teacher on the blackboard 
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The following are she correct responses for the above exercise. 


(a) Not good. The pupils on the last bench either cannot see 
because of the glare on the blackboard which the teacher 
might not have checked or because of writing with small 
sized letters, numbers or diagrams. 

(b) Good. A good blackboard work is that which gives a 
wholistic picture of the lesson taught. 


(c) Good. The teacher has underlined the important points to 
which he draws pupils’ attention by doing so. 

(d) Not good. Generally, a good blackboard work contains 
only the important points in the lesson. The details are 
unnecessary. 

(e) Not good. The teacher’s handwriting is not legible. Legibi- 
lity is one of the important components of a good black- 
board work. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF USING BLACKBOARD 


After knowing the various components of the ‘skill of using 
blackboard’, you must be eager to know the details about each of 
them. Recall the components of ithe ‘skill of using blackboard’. 
You are correct if your answer is the following. 


(1) legibility of handwriting, 
(2) neatness in the blackboard work, and 
(3) appropriateness of written work on the blackboard. 


You will know about them in detail, one by one. 


(1) Legibility of Handwriting : The handwriting is said to be 
legible when there is maximum ease in reading it. What makes the 
handwriting more easy to read, i.e., legibile ? You are correct, if 
your response includes the following points. (a) Every letter should ~ 
be distinct. (b) There should be adequate spacing between two 
letters and two words. (c) The slantness of each letter should be 
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closest to the vertical. (d) The size of the letters gy 
large enough to be read from the far end of the room. a 
size of the capital letters should be just bigger than that oi > 
small letters, but not so much exaggerated so as to form a 

obstacle while reading. (f) All capital letters should be of the sees 
size and all small letters should be of the same size. (g) The thick- 
ness of the lines should be of same width. Now you will learn 
about each of the above points under legibility of handwriting. 


(a) Distinct difference between letters: You must have a 
perienced the difficulty in reading one’s handwriting where some 
letters look almost similar, although different, Hence if the hand- 
writing is to be legible, every letter should be distinct. 


Such differences are there when there are differences in lines, 


curves, shapes, and sizes of the space enclosed between them. 
Study the following examples. 


O2 ea l 
“oad d 
What letters are there in 


if you have read the first ex 
‘example as cl and d. 


the above examples ? You are zen 
ample as, i, e, a, 1, and the secon 


You might have experienced a little difficulty in differentiating 
them. Such a handwriti 


ing is less easy to read or less legible. ‘The 
letters in the above examples can be made more legible by writing 
them as follows, 


(i) t. Geer y 
Gi) cl ad 


Comparing the above examples you observe the following : (i) 
In ‘i’ and ‘e’ the enclosed oval differentiates them more than the dot. 
(ii) ‘e’ legibly differs from <p only if the enclosed ovals are of 
different lengths. (üi) ‘cP jg different from ‘g’ mostly because of 
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differences in the spacing between the strokes. Hence, recalling 
what you have learnt above, to make the handwriting legible, every 
letter should be distinct. 


(b) Spacing between letters and words : You must have ob- 
served that if spacing between any two letters or any two words is 
too little or too great, it lessens the ease in reading. Study the fol- 
lowing examples : 


U) mm (mn) ot (of) bogible (Legible) 

Gi) ever ( every ) 

my Spacirigd ebweentdovds (4pocong between words) 
Civ) Once upire a Lime (Once upon a time) 


In the above examples, you might find that the handwriting 
within the brackets is easier to read than the one outside. 

In example (i), what makes the handwriting less legible ? You 
are right if you notice the spacing between letters to be too 
little. In example (ii), what makes the handwriting less legible ? 
You are right if you point out that spacing between letters is too 
great. Then, how much should be the spacing between letters ? 
It is difficult to answer this question. The spacing between letters 
should not be so less as to make the differentiation between letters 
difficult and should not be so great as to break the wholeness of 
the word. One way to decide whether the spacing is adequate or not 
is to put a question ito oneself — ‘Will increase or decrease in the 
spacing between letters increase the speed in reading and make 
reading easier?’ If the answer is ‘yes’. the spacing is not adequate 
and when the answer is ‘no’, the spacing is adequate. 


Now study the examples (iii) and (iv). They relate to the 
spacing between words. In example (iii) what makes the hand- 
writing less legible and more difficult ito read? You are right, if 
your response is that the spacing between words is too little. Simi- 
larly, what makes the handwriting less legible in example (iv) ? You | 
are right if you guess that the spacing is too great. Then, what > 
makes handwriting less legible ? You will agree to the point that 
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too little or too great spacing between words makes the ja 
writing less legible. Then, the question arises as to how oo 
should be the spacing between words, Experience tells you that One 
letter or two-letter spacing beween words would be alright. Again, 
to decide whether the Spacing between words is adequate or not, 
put a question to yoursel — Will increase or decrease in spacing 
between any two words increase the speed in reading?’ If the 
answer is ‘Yes’, the handwriting is less legible or can be made 
more legible. If the answer is ‘no’, the handwriting is the most 


legible or ike spacing is adequate, Remember to keep equal spacing 
between two letters and between two words. 


To sum up, the second factor that 
is adequate Spacing between two 
Adequacy should be judged from 
ing the handwriting, Hence, the t 


makes handwriting legible 
letters and two words. 
the point of view of ease in read- 

Wo points to be remembered for a 
legible handwriting are: (a) 


a) every letter should be distinct, 
and (b) there should be adequate spacing between two letters and 
two words. 


(c) Slantness of each letter » 


Slantness of each letter should be 
Closest io the vertical. Study the 


following examples, 


Z Gime there Bred a king 
a time theve lived a king 


What difference do you find between the above two examples ? 
The correct response js 


» the lettering is more slanting in example 


Hence, which is the third facto 


r that makes handwriting legible ? 
You are Correct if your answer is that 


slantness of each letter which s to the vertical. 
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Thus, the following three points are to be remembered for a 
legible handwriting : (a) Every letter should be distinct. (b) There 
should be adequate spacing between ‘two letters and two words. 
(c) The slantness of each letter should be closest to the vertical. 


(d) Size of the letters : If ithe size of the letters written by 
a teacher on the board is so small that pupils in ithe last row can 
Not read it, what is your comment about the legibility of hand- 
writing ? You will agree that the size of the letters should. be large 
enough to be read by the students in the last row. 
Of course, the size depends on the grade level of the pupils. 
For example, for primary classes, the size is bigger than that in 
higher secondary classes. But the minimum size should be that which 
can be easily read from the far end of the room (last row). Gene- 
rally, 214” high letters are suited to a distance of 30 feet. Now re- 
Collect the four points that contribute to legibility of handwriting. 
They are: (a) Every letter should be distinct. (b) There should be 
adequate spacing between two letters and two words. (c) The 
slantness of each letter should be closest to the vertical. (d) The 
size of the letters should be large enough ‘to the read from the 
far end of the room (last row). 


(©) Size of the capital letters : How do you feel while reading a 
handwriting that contains both capital letters and small letters 
that are of the same size? Study the following examples. 


G) Delhi ‘us the capital India 
G) Delhi the capital o India 
GD Delhi uw the capital India 


In which of the above examples is the handwriting the most 
legible? You are right, if you have chosen (iii). In example (i) the 
Capital letters, namely, ‘D’ and ‘P are of the same size as the small 
letters, This comes in the way of reading, particularly while dif- 
ferentiating between sentences. In example Gi), the capital letters 
are so big that they form an obstacle while reading. In example (iii), 
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5 SO 
the capital letters are just bigger than that of the regen. 
that they can be differentiated in size from the — ca or de 
as to form an obstacle while reading. To judge the a PS co. 
size of the capital and small letters, — put a questio 


A pa ease 
self whether any change in the size increases legibility and 
in reading or not. 


i nd- 

Hence the fifth point to be remembered for a legible es 

writing is ‘Size of the capital letters should be just = ee, 
that of the small letters, but not so much exaggerated so as 


"i ges 
an obstacle while reading’. This point jg applicable to languag 
having capital and small letters, 


al 
Tt may also be noted that the capital letters should be of equ 


E d, 

height as compared to the double sized small letters like 1, t, h, 

b, p, etc. 
Ig 


P » Jegi- 
the following five points contribute to the leg 
bility of handwriting, (a) Ever 


arge enough to be read from the 
e of the capital letters should bg 

of the small letters, but not so much ex- 
aggerated so as to form an obstacle which reading, 


far end of the room. (e) The siz 


(® Sizes of the 
should be of the sa 
same size, Study t 
legible ? 


capital and small letters : All the capital oe 
Me size and all the small letters should be o a 
he following examples and tell which one is m 


Ws Kebab, Che spelat O; a fghatisfran 

f epel of Aten 

(iii) abal 4 the capital of Ayghanisthar 
Civ) Ho but io the Capita’ o Afghanis thor: 


£ 
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You are right if your answer is (iv). Observe the sizes of the 
capital letters, namely, K and ‘A’ in example (i). Both are of 
different sizes. Similarly, “observe the sizes of the small letters in 
the same example. They are of different sizes. This makes the 
reading of the handwriting more difficult. In example (ii), though 
the capital letters are of the same size, the small letters are of 
different sizes. This makes the handwriting less legible. In 
example (fii), the small letters are of the same size, but the 
Capital letters are of different sizes. This again makes the 
handwriting less legible. In example (iv), all the capital letters are 
of the same size and all the small letters are of the same size. 
This is the most legible handwriting. 

It may be noted that the size of the double sized small letters 
should be of the same size and the rest be of the same size. For 
example, b, 1, d, k, p, j, etc. should be of the same size, similarly, 
a, c, e, n, m, o, etc. should be of the same size. 


Hence, the sixth point that should be remembered for a legible 
handwriting is ‘All the capital letters should be of the same size aiid 
all the small letters should be of the same size’. This is true for 
languages which have capital and small letters. 

Thus the six points to be remembered for a legible hand- 
Writing are : (a) Every letter should be distinct. (b) There should be 
adequate spacing between two letters and two words. (c) The 
Slantness of each letter should be closest to the vertical. (d) The 
Size of the letters should be large enough to be read from the 
far end of the room. (e) The size of the capital letters should 
be just bigger than that of the small letters, but not so much 
exaggerated so as to form an obstacle while reading. (f) All capital 
letters should be of the same size and all small letters should be of 
the same size. 

(g) Thickness of the lines: The thickness of the lines shocld 

of the same width. Study the following two examples and say 
which one is more legible. 


Ci) Once upon. a Gime. 
Ci) Once upon a time; 
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You are correct if you have chosen (ii). Why n M aa 
legible than (i) ? Study the thickness of the lines. TI iam A 
same width in (ii) and not in (i). Hence<o make ithe han er 
legible, the thickness of the lines should be of the same ett 
One hint to maintain uniform thickness is to rotate the cl 
fingers as you write. 


Now to sum up, the points to be remembered which aap 
handwriting legible are as follows. (a) Every letter should S E 
tinct. (b) There should be adequate spacing between two letter: a 
two words. (c) The slantness of each letter should be closest to E 
vertical. (d) The size of the letters should be large enough to i 
read from the far end of the room. (e) The size of the capital lette 
should be just bigger than that of the small letters, but not a 
much exaggerated as to form an obstacle while reading. (f) 
capital letters should be of the same size and all small letters 


should be of the same size. (g) The thickness of the lines should be 
of the same width. 


Although each one of you will and should have your own 


style, the following lettering may be a suggestive style to you for 
a legible handwriting, 


Small abso RLR PYESE 
tt erg u vwx ö 

GE PES DE FGHLIKLMNOPQRSTUV 
dteu wxyz 


Now, recall the components of the skill of using blackboard. 
They are : (1) Je 


gibility of handwriting, (2) neatness in the black- 
board work, (3) *ppropriateness of written work on the blackboard. 


After kuowing about legibility in handwriting, you will learn 
about neainess in the blackboard work. 


rd Work : When do you say that the 


cat? You are correct, if your answer is 
and the sentences should be 
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(d) Relevant matter which is under focus of classroom discussion 
| should be retained on°*the blackboard. Now, you will learn the 
| details of each of the above points under neatness of blackboard 
work. 


(a) Straightness of the lines : You know that for neat blackboard 
work, the words and the sentences should be written in the hori- 
zontal lines. Study the following examples and observe the lines in 
which some matter is written on a blackboard 


PEM raven ree cree Sura oem rt mt eat are 


> Blackboard z 


Blackboard 


In which example do you find the blackboard work is the 
most neat ? You are correct, if you say that it is in (iii). Why 
do you say so? How is it different from the other two examples ? 
In (iii) the sentences (even words may be there) are written in 
horizontal lines parallel to the base of the blackboard, whereas it is 
not so in examples (i) and (ii). Hence, in order that blackboard 
work be neat, (a) the words|sentences should be written in hori- 
zontal lines parallel to the base of the blackboard. š 
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Generally, when the arms are stretched or contracted bes 
is a likelihood for the lines being not horizontal. Suppose, oe a 
that your lines on the blackboard are not horizontal, the fol! ae 
are the suggestions to overcome that defect. (i) As far as Si 
do not stretch too much to the top of the board or cramp to ey 
bottom. Try to write on the place which is within your eae ; 
(ii) Hold your arm close to your body, stand at an angle a 
45° to the board so that you can see what you are writing. Wal 
along slowly so as to keep your writing hand at the same a 
from the body. (iii) If the blackboard is very long, you may divide 
the blackboard into two or three columns and use one after 
another. Sometimes the last column can be used as a working space. 
To sum up, the first point to be remembered for the neatness m 
the blackboard work is that the wordslsentences should be written in 
the horizontal lines parallel to the base of the blackboard. 


(b) Spacing between lines 
words|sentences should be ade 
less and (ii) equal. Study th 


: The spacing between any two lines 
quate — (i) neither too great nor too 
e following examples, 


In which of the above examples is the blackboard work more 


neat and why ? It is in example (iii). In example (i), the spacing 
between lines is too less and makes th 
untidy but also difficul 
ween the lines is too gi 
Thus the two points to be remembered under neatness are : 
(a) The words|sentences should be written in horizontal lines 
parallel to the base of the blackboard, (b) There should be adequate 
Spacing between the lines. 


(©) Avoidance of overwriting : Study 
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the following examples. wi 


Gi) Oneday 


exam ple 


Blackboard Black board 


In which of the above examples do you find the blackboard 
work neat ? You will definitely say that it is in (ii). There is no 
overwriting in example (ii) like in (i). Hence, in order that the 
blackboard work be neat there should be no overwriting that makes 
it untidy. 


Thus, the three points to be remembered for neatness in the 
blackboard work are : (a) The words/sentences should be 
written in horizontal lines parallel to the base of the blackboard. (b) 
There should be adequate spacing between the lines. (c) There 
should be no overwriting that makes the blackboard work untidy. 


(d) Focusing the relevant matter ; Study the examples given on 
Page 290, In which of those examples is the blackboard work the 
most neat? You are correct if you say that it isin example (i). In 
example (ii), observe the unnecessary matter that is retained on the 
board. In example (iii), observe two things—unrelated or irrelevant 
matter (x? = x X x and y? = y X y) and the matter that is struck , 
off. Such things distract pupils’ minds or create inattention with 
respect to matter under focus. They make blackboard work 
untidy. Study example (i) for the neat blackboard work. Hence, in 
order to. make blackboard work neat, the unrelated and irrelavant 
work and work not required (unless retained with some purpose) 
should be erased (or covered) so that pupils can concentrate ou 
the material under focus. Thus, retain on the blackboard only the 
relevant matter which is under focus of the classroom discussion. 


Thus, the four points to be remembered for the neatness in 
the blackboard work are as follows. (a) The wordsjsentences should 
be written in horizontal lines parallel to the base of the blackboard.: 
(b) There should be adequate spacing between the lines. (c) There 
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(A+b)* = (a tb)(arb) j 
Sea +ab +06 +> 
= a+2ab+% 

Fa oF+2ab + b 


G) 


Black board 


(a +b)” (at+b)(a+b) 
ci) fe eh Gee 
bets a~+ab +ab+ b” 
ab Fat +4206 +52 
‘2: ab 


Backboard 


Blackboard 


should be no Overwriting 
(d) Retain on the b! 
under the focus of th 


that makes the blackboard work untidy. 


ackboard only the relevant matter which is 
e classroom discussion, 


Now, again recall the components of skill in using black- 
board. They are : (1) legibility. of handwriting, 2) neatness in 
Slackboard work, and (3) Appropriateness of written work on the 
blackboard’, i $ 
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9 
After learning about the legibility: of handwriting: and the 
neatness in. blackboard, work, you will know about the appro: 
priateness of the content to be written. 


(3) Appropriateness of Work on the Blackboard : The content 
is of two types — letters/words / sentences, and diagrams/illustra- 
Uons. The appropriateness of the work includes continuity, brevity 
and simplicity, and drawing attention and focusing. 


(i) Continuity in the points: How do you develop a lesson 
using the blackboard so that it is systematic? In a well-planned 
lesson, introduce only one point at a time. While using the black- 
board write the salient points of the lesson one after the other as and 
when they are introduced. There should be continuity in ‘the 
points being presented on the blackboard. Thus, the pupils will 
know how the lesson has been developed. Continuity means a 
point should be logically ‘related to the previous one. Study the 
following example. Can you guess how the lesson has been 
developed or what has been taught in the classroom? 


Dashratha’s word to Kaikeyi 
Kaikeyi’s utilization of this word 
Ramia’s exile 

Bharata’s grief 

Meeting of Bharata and Rama 
Consolation by Rama 


Bharata’s return to Ayodhya. 


- (ï) Brevity and Simplicity: When you develop the lesson of 
wrife the blackboard summary at the end of the lesson, give only 
the salient points in the lesson which form the gist. Word them in 
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a simple and clear language 


So that the pupils a at glance are able 
to recollect the whol 


e lesson. Study the fpllowing example. 


Sound is produced when a body v 


ibrates, e.g., ringing of the 
bell, tuning fork, vocal cord 


Experiment : After strik 


owas ith 
ing a tuning fork bring it near a pi 
ball pendulum. It flies. 


P itten 
In the above example, you notice that the matter is m 
briefly and in a simple language, Only the salient points in ite 
lesson which form its gist are given so that the pupils at a gla 
can reccliect the whole lesson, 
(iii) Drawing attention 


and focusing: While developing 
the lesson or writing the bla 


ckboard summary, underline mas ae 
chalks for drawing the pupils atte 


The pressure of a given mass Of gas is inversely proportional t9 
= 


its volume at constant temperature, 
Se era 


The following is a Situation for Proper use of coloured 
chalks. While teaching the various Parts of a heat by drawing @ 
diagram, you may use red and blue chalks for pure and impure 
blood and white chalk for the Outline, 

As far as possible draw 
enough and proportionate in 
ed. If diagrams to be Presented are compl; 
of time in drawing, draw them beforehand 
and cover or prepare tamplets or Pettotated diaprains. which aid 
in drawing them in lesser time, Avoid unnecessary details in dia- 
grams. You may use coloured chalks for differentiating the various 
parts. 


diagrams that are 


l simple, large, cleat 
Size to convey the 
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Recall the main points to be remembered for the appropriateness 
of the content. They are : (a) Write only the salient points one after 
another as they are being developed. (b) The points written on 
the blackboard should have continuity (one point linked logically 
with the previous one) in them. (c) The blackboard summary should 
be brief and simple so that the pupils can recollect the whole lesson 
at a glance. (d) Underline only those points to which you want to 
draw the pupils’ attention. (e) Use coloured chalks sparingly to bring 
about contrast with other matter presented on the blackboard. 
(f) Illustrations and diagrams should be simple, large and clear 
enough to convey the ideas presented. Avoid unnecessary 
details, 


Apart from the various components of good blackboard work 
which have been discussed above, take care of the following points 
for the effective use of the skill of using blackboard. (1) Check 
the condition of the blackboard for its usability, like smoothness. 
(2} Check the lighting. The light falling on the blackboard should 
neither be too bright nor too dim so that there will be no strain ‘on 
the eyes of the pupils. (3) Check whether or not the blackboard is 
clean before and after use. (4) Keep required amounts of the chalks— 
both white and coloured, some pointed if need be (for drawing thin 
lines), and a duster. (5) Stand on one side of the blackboard and 
do not come in between the pupils and the blackboard. (6) Use a 
pointer if need be, for explaining the various points, especially in the 
diagrams. (7) Avoid squeaking noise of the chalk while writing (8) 
Press the chalk while writing in such a way that it does not strain your 
fingers but at the same time the writing is bright enough to be seen 
frem the last row of the class. (9) Clean or erase the matter on 
the blackbcard ın such a way that the air does not get filled with 
chalk dust. It is suggested that downward and upward strokes 
would be better for the purpose. Never use fingers for erasing. 
(10) Avoid committing mistakes in the content written on the 
blackboard. 


Exercise 2 
Give your comments, in the space provided, with respect 
to the three components of the skill of using blackboard — legi- 
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bility of handwriting, neatness in blackboard work, appropriate- 
ness of written work on the blackboard in the following situations. 


eg. 


p 


There is overwriting in the blackboard work. 


Response : The blackboard work is not neat. 


(1) 


Some letters are big and some are small in size.. 


Response : 


The sizes of the capital letters are of the same size as those Of 
the sma!l letters. 


Response : 


The thickness of lines are of the same width. 


Response : 


(5) 


(6) 


oi 


(8) 


The teacher has used blue chalk 


throughout the blackboard 
work. 


Response : =< eee 


All the lines in the blackboard summ 


ary are underlined. 
Response : — 


e Eee 


The words written on the blackboard are too close. 
Response ; 


i iagram of a then 
starts explaining each part. human heart and 
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Response : 


(9) 


(10) 


a 


~ 


(2) 


(6) 


(7 


< 


) 


When the teacher writes the blackboard summary,.the,lines are 


not parallel to tite base of the blackboard. 
Response : 7 x 


It is difficult for the pupils to difterentiate between ‘n° and 
‘uw’ in the teachers handwriting. 


Response : 
The following are the correct responses for the above exercise. 


Handwriting on the blackboard is not legible. In order that 
the handwriting be legible, all the small letters and the capital 
letters should be of the same size and the size of the capital 
letters should be just bigger than the size of the small letters. 


Handwriting on the blackboard is not legible. A legible hand- 
writing will have the size of the capital letters just bigger 


than that of the small letters. 


on the blackboard is legible. The thickness 


Handwriting 
he same width for a legible hand- 


of the lines should be of t 
writing. 

titably. They have to be used 
or to draw pupils’ attention 
o not give a sharp contrast 


Coloured chalks are not used st 
sparingly to bring about contrast 
to a point. Secondly, blue chalks d 
on a blackboard. 


Written work on the blackboard is not appropriate. Only 
important points have to be underlined to which the pupils’ 
atteniion is drawn. If all the lines are underlined, the very 
purpose of underlining becomes meaningless. 


Handwriting on the blackboard is not legible. Adequate spac 
ing has to be left between any two words so that the ease of 
reading the handwriting becomes maximum. : 


Blackboard work is not neat. Only relevant matter which is 
under the focus of classroom discussion should be retained or | 
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ee 


A . ai G ” a 
the blackboard. Other distracting words like ‘food’ an 
‘shelter’ should be erased. 

(8) Written work on the blackboard is not appropriate. Since Ho 
diagram in this example is a simple one, it should be develop- 
ed along with the lesson. 

(9) Blackboard work is not neat. The lines along which on 
teacher writes should be parallel to the base of the blackboard. 

(10) Handwriting on the blackboard is not legible. Every letter 
should be distinct, if the handwriting is to be legible. 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF USING 


BLACKBOARD 
Name of the student teacher —— Roll No. 
Topic i —— -Class = 
Name of the supervisor SS aS 
Date“ — 


~~ Time duration —__Teach/Reteach 


Instructions : Write the n 
each of the followi 
the lesson. In case 
board work ind 
“columns. 


umber of instances of occurrence of 
ng in the blackboard work as they occur during 
a particular item occurs throughout the black- 
icate it by drawing a horizontal line across the 


A 
Components Tallies 
3 m ke ba O 
The letters not distinct., 


ere a ee 


Instances of 


inadequate spacing 
between two Jet 


ters 
Ss ss 
Instances of inadequate spacing 
between two words 
Ss. tpl Es 
The letters not large enough to he 
read from the far end of the Toom 
= nel m 
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ooo 


Components » Tallies 


The capital letters of inadequate 
size as compared to the small 
letters 


The capital letters not of the same 
size and the small letters not of the 
same size 


The words where lines are not of 
the same thickness or width 
The words/sentences not parallel to 
the base of the blackboard 


instances of the inadequate spac- 
ing between the lines 


The words overwritten 


The irrelevant words on the black- 
board which are not the focus of 
classroom discussion 


Instances where there is no 
continuity in the points being 
presented on the blackboard 
ea |) ee ee u 
The extra words (affecting brevity) 
in the points written on the black- 
board 


The words which need not be under- 
lined 


ana -tou DE 
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r ; i ies 
` Components zs Talli 


The instances where the use of 
the coloured chalks is not needed 


The points in the diagram which are 
redundant or unnecessary 


OBSERV ATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL 
OF USING BLACKBOARD 


Name of ike student teacher 


—————- Roll No. 
Topic == SS Css = 
Namie of the Supervisor 


Date ——_____ Time duration Teach/Reteach 


; ; i i ; o 
Instructions: This proforma is meant to ascertain the extent t 


exhibits or uses the skill, namely, skill 
have to be given on a severe 
cts of the skill, Indicate the extent 
ects of the skill by crossing (X) na 
fit. The scale value ‘0’ indicates 
t use the concerned aspect (9) p 
eas the scale value ‘6’ means that the student 
skill aspect (s) very much. Keeping ri 
two extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher behaviovt 
Telated to the various given aspects of ithe skill and cross (X) the 
4ppropriaic scale value ranging from zero to six. 


So ae ae 
Not at bed 
all much 


aR to gyit © E 


Components 


Legibility of Handwriting 
Every letter is distinct, 


Adequate spacin; 
WO letters, 


oe ee 
8 is there between 


ai 0 19 3 4 5.8 
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Fs 


Components Not atv rena: Very 


all much 
Adequate spacing is there between 
two words. O 2 2. Bide S6 
The slantness of each letter is 
closest to the vertical. On 1.2: S A 56 
The size of the leiter is large enough 
to be read from the far end of the 
room. O 12 3 4 5% 
The size of the capital letters is 
just bigger than the small letters and 
not so big as to form an obstacle 
in reading. 0 L 2 224. Six6 


All the capital letters are of the 
same size. 


All the small letters are of the same 

size. O11 2B 4 SMG 

The thickness of the lines is of 

the same width. o 1 2 3-495 6 
Neatness in blackboard work 


The words and seatences written are 
parallel to the base of the black- 


board. 0 1. 2) 3.4 5a6 
There is adequate spacing between ae 

the lines. 0-1 2. Seta se 
There is no overwriting. Ons! (2 Sudo 


Oniy the relevant matter which is 
under the focus of classroom dis- 
cussion is retained on the board. 0 1 .2ige4s 6 
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n Very 
Not at 
Components a Sa muh 


Appropriateness of written work on the 
blackboard 


There is continuity in the points og 
being presented on the blackboard. 0123 4 


The points written on the black- 24 
board are brief and simple. 0123 4 


Only the important points are un- 
derlined to draw the pupils’ atten- 
tion. 


Coloured chalks are used suitably. Ot 234 5 6 


Diagrams/illustrations are develop: 6 
ed along with the lesson, O12 3 4 5 


The diagrams are simple, large, 
clear, and proportionate in size, Ont 23 4 5 6 


There are no unnecessary details in 


the diagrams/illustrations. tizza 


ae A 
Misceilanevus points : 

Tick mark (X) either ‘Yes or No against each of the points 
below., 

The teacher 


checked the glare on the blackboard Yes Mo 
checked before the use wh 
blackboard is clean. an 


checked after use 


Yes No 
whether the bl 
is clean. ackboard 


Yes No 
300 
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was ready with an adequate number of 


chalks. Yes No 
did not come in between the blackboard 
and the pupils when the blackboard was 
being used. Yes No 
avoided sqeaking noise of the chalk while 
writing. Yes No 
applied adequate pressure while writing 
on the blackboard. Yes No 
did not pollute the air while cleaning, Yes No 
did not commit mistake either in 

Yes No 


spelling or illustrations|diagrams. 


Any oer comments 


Any other comments 


MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF USING BLACKBOARD 


Class i VIE 
Subject : Science Unit : Circulatory System 
Teacher Today we will learn about “The Circulatory System’. 


(1) It consists of The Blood (2) The Blood Vessels 
(3) and The Heart (4). The constituents of the blood 
are Plasma (5) Red Blood Corpuscles (6) and the 
White Blood Corpuscales (7). There are three different 
types of blood vessels. They are Arteries (8), Veins 
(9) and Capillaries (10). The third and the most 1m- 
portant part of the circulatory system is the heart. 
Now we shall see The Internal Structure of the Heart 
(11). (The teacher draws the structure of the heart. 
Various parts — from 12 to 22 — are indicated as the 
figure is developed. The right auricle and the right ven- 
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* Note : 


302 


odi brs- 


tricle are ćoloured blue, the left auricle and the left ven- 
tricle are coloured red, the valves are coloured yellow 
and the outline is drawn in white.) The heart is divi- 
ded into four chambers called—the Right Auricle 
(12), the Right Ventricie (13), the Left Auricle (14) 
the Left Ventricle (15). 


The blood cannot flow from the right to the left 
side but it flows from the right auricle to the right 
ventricle through the Tricuspid Valve (16) and from 
the left auricle to the left ventricle through Bicuspid 
Valve (17). Two Veins—Superior Vena Cava (18) and 
Inferior Vena Cava (19) bring the blood from the 
upper and the lower parts of the body. Pulmonary 
Artery (20) takes the impure blood from the right 
ventricle to the lungs. There are four Pulmonary 
Veins (21) which bring pure blood from the lungs to 
the left auricle. Aorta (22) is the biggest artery which 
takes the pure blood to the different parts of the body. 


The numbers in brackets indicate the place and content 


io be written on the blackboard and also when it should 
be written. You ma 


of the blackboard w 
to be written on the blackboard. 


y refer to the figure giving the ‘outline 
ork’ for the placement of the matter 
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ee eee 
OUTLINE OF BLACKBOARD WORK 
The Circulatory System (1) 
DE ee ee 
| 
ie eee ee ee E 


y 
The Blood (2) The Blood Vessels (3) The Heart (4) 


———m 


l. Plasma (5) 1. Arteries (8) 
2. Red Blood 2. Veins (9) 
Corpuscles (6) 3. Capillaries (10) 
3. White B'ood 
Corpuscles (7) 


The Internal Structure of the Heart (11) 
Bee ee ee 


| Pulmonary | —Aorta (22) 
Artery (20) — —Pulmonary Veins (21) 
Super’or —L. Auricle (14) 
Vena Cava (18) — Figure of —Bicuspid Valve (17) 
Inferior Heart —L. Ventricle (15) 


Vena Cava (19) — 
R. Auricle (12) — 
Tricuspid Valve (16) — 
R. Ventricle (13) — 


Do eo a 


Concluding Remarks 


Now it is hoped that you have understood the meaning of the 


skil of using blackboard. Examples, exercises, observation 


f schedules and model lesson are provided. This should help you 
teaching. We hope you 


to prepare your microlessons for practice 
would gain competence in the use of the skill of using blackboard. 
Try. = 
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a r b Section IV 
' CLOSURE, EVALUATION AND 
MANAGERIAL SKILLS 


412 SKILL OF ACHIEVING CLOSURE 


"'TRODUCTION 


You have learnt about the skill of introducing a lesson. By 
introaucing a lesson you would arouse the pupils’ interest and draw 
their attention, You would also prepare them congnitively and 
-atectively to receive new knowledge through the lesson to be 
introduced. At this stage, you make the pupils aware of what they 

TS going to teere by way of the objectives of the lesson. 
¢ do vou know as a teacher that the objectives have een 
achicved ? How do the pupils come to know that they have learnt 
what they intended to learn? How do you know that whatever 
AE have taught was appropriate to the objectives of the lesson? 
-w cen the pupils fuse this new learning with the previous know- 
ledge ? Can they apply their learning to the new situations ? 


SSe, gill be able to answer these questions when you learn 
| LAST) hieve Closure’ to the content material which you have 
.o the pupils. It requires a skill on the part of the 

teacher, Before you learn about this skill, you should be aware of the 

’ various the connotations associated with the term “Achieving 
~») Closure” to a lesson. We shall refer here to the Herbartian steps 


i 
 >xtalt approach to closure. 


hieving closure is similar to 4 stage known as recapitu- 

` in the Herbartian steps. according to which it is a process 
jociating new facts with the old knowledge, applying new 
knowledge in various situations. and ensuring repetition of the facts 
å „e best possible way. The new knowledge and facts are repeated 
mechanically but are reviewed from various points of view for 
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devel. pieg insight into their meanings. It is generally necessary to 
use this skill at convenient points during ine lesson. for definite 
summing up and revision of the meaningful facts taught, This may 
be termed as sectional recapitulation. Sometimes, it may be useful 
to have a general revision towards the end of a lesson. This may 
be termed as final recapitulation. According to Gestalt psychology 
complex learning like problem solving or concept formation can be 
brought about only when the various bits of information are 
structured and reviewed as a whole. A concept or a phenomenon 
cannot be understood by merely studying various percepts or the 
elements around which it is built. It should be viewed as a whole. 


This whole is something more than the simple summation of the 
analysed elements. 


If you do not end the lesson or achieve closure properly what 
happens to you, as a teacher, and to the pupils ? This may result 
that you may not get an Opportunity during the lesson to evaluate 
the extent of realisation of the objectives and the effectiveness of 
the learning experiences provided by you. 
give you the psychological satisfaction that 
tively. If the main points covered durin; 
sised into a meaningful whole, it ma 
introduce the next lesson or unit. 
closure from the pupils’ point of vi 
will not be able to structure a mea 
achievements (leaning), They will 
and weak poisis. They will not b 
new situations. They will not get 
a lesson of more than one unit, th 


This in turn, may not 
you have taught effec- 


y be difficult for you to 

Looking at a lesson with no 
ew, it is evident that the pupils 
ningful cognitive whole of the:r 
not be able to know their strong 
e able to apply the knowledge to 
the satisfaction of achievement. In 


You have noticed, as mentioi 
to achieve closure at the end of cach unit and or the total lesson. 
Now the question is, what are the various teaching acts which you 
lave to practise and exhibit so th 


at you may close your lesson 
effectively? For that purpose, study ithe following episodes and find 
A 


ned above, how important it is 
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g the lesson are not synthesis, 


Ti 


o 
’ 


out which of the teachers is more effective in ‘Achieving Closure’ 
and which are the behaviours that have helped him for being so. 


Episode 1 
Subject : Physics Class : VI 
Topic : Heat Transmission 


(The teacher has just taught the principle of convection.) 


Teacher : What have we learnt today ? 

Pupil : Convention. 

Teacher : What is convection ? 

Pupil . Tt is a process of transmission of heat from one place 


ther with the actual movement of the particles 


to anoi 
of the medium being heated. 
- Pupil : Is there convection in solids? 
Pupil : No, we have conduction there. 


Teacher : How is convection different from conduction ? 
f the medium do not actually 


Pupil - In conduction, particles 0 
the particles of the medium 


move and in convection, 
move when the heat is transmitted. 

Teacher : Let us conduct an experiment. You observe it cate- 
fully. (The teacher conducts an experiment using 4 
chimney and a T-shaped cardboard. The pupils ob- 
serve the smoke entering the chimney through one of 
the portions formed by the cardboard and coming out 
through the other.) 

Teacher : What do you observe ? 

Pupil : Smoke is entering through one side and escaping 
through the other. 

Teacher : Why? 

Pupil . The heated air inside the chimney escapes through one 
portion. The cold air from outside (which is heavier) 
enters through the other portion pushing in the smoke, 

Teacher : What is the medium through which heat passes ? 

Pupil ~ . Air. 

Teacher : Where else do you find’ this principle applied ? 
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Pupil : Our houses are also similarly ventilated. We have 
ventilators and windows, 


Teacher : You conduct this experiment at home. Take an ink 
bottle. Insert the glass tube of an ink-filler through 
the lid with the nozzel coming out. Fill the bottle 
with hot water coloured with ink. Immerse it in a cold 
water bath. Find out what happens and why it 
happens. 


Episode 2 


(The teacher has taught the same principle ‘convection’ to the 
same class. The following is the Situation just few minutes before 
the ringing of the bell.) 


Teacher : Thus, convection is a process of transmission of heat 
from one Point to another with the actual movement 
of the particles of the medium that is being heated. 
(The teacher Writes the definition on the blackboard.) 
You will find this Principle being applied in the 
ventilation we, generally, have in our houses. Fresh 
air enters through Windows and foul air escapes 
through Ventilators located near ceiling. 
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To summarise, we, can say that the important points which 
were taken care of by the teacher form the components of the skill 
of achieving closure. These are: (i) consolidation of the major points 
by the teacher andļor the pupils: (ii) providing opportunities to the 
pupils for applying the new knowledge to various new situations; 
(iii) linking pupils’ new knowledge gained during the lesson with 
their previous knowledge; and (iv) linking pupils’ new knowledge 
gained during the lesson with their future learning. Hence, the 
skill of achieving closure involves bringing in each of the above 
mentioned components, while ending a complete lesson or a sub-unit 
of the lesson. 


In episode 1, which are the media or approaches that the 
teacher has used or followed in order to achieve closure to the 
lesson efiextively ? You must have noticed that the teacher has 
mostly used questioning and experimentation. But these are not the 
Only approaches. There are a few more. The teacher himself can 
use certain summary statements, charts, maps, diagrams, 
provide oral or written test items, or develop the blackboard 
Summary while achieving closure to a lesson. Each of these 
approaches will be discussed in detail later on. You will notice that 
each of them can be used for anyone of the components of the 
skill of achieving closure. A detailed description of the components 
of the skiff and the media/approaches used is given below. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF ACHIEVING CLOSURE 


The four components of the skill of achieving closure are : 
ti) consolidation of the major points by the teacher andlor the 
pupils; (ii) providing opportunities for the pupils to apply the new 
knowledge to various new situations; (iii) linking the pupils’ new 
knowledge gained during the lesson (present knowledge) with their 
previous knowledge; and (iv) linking of the pupils’ new knowledge 
gained during the lesson (present knowledge) with their future 
learning. Each of them is discussed below in detail. 


(i) Consolidation of the Major Points by the Teacher and/or the 
Pupils : This involves synthesising the main points covered during 
the lesson into a meaningful whole. This can be done either by the 
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teacher with or without the involvement or the pupils or by a 
pupils alone. As already discussed, unless the pupils TON ; 
bits of information they have learnt and see the fae = 
between them, learning will not be effective and the os g 

thus gained will be easily forgotten. It is not just gelung or . 
collecting of what has been learnt or taught, but it is ag Ns 
them in a broader perspective as a structure or a synthesis whic! 

is more meaningful. While doing this, you will come to ee 
whether the pupils have grasped what you have taught. You wil 

also come to know about any gap in the pupils’ understanding 
which you may fill in. 


For achieving this, a teacher may use any medium or approach 
or a combination of more than one approach or medium. This is 
illustrated in the following examples. 


Example 1 


Subject : History Class : VII 
Topic : Story of the Earth 


(After teaching the topic ‘Story of the Earth’ the teacher puts 
the following questions.) 


Teacher : What beliefs prevailed among the people of the 


ancient times regarding the shape of the earth ? 
Pupil 1 ; People believed that the earth was flat. 


Pupil 2 The Jews believed that the earth was oval in shape. 


Teacher : What do the old legends say about the location of 
the earth ? 


In the Puranas, the ea 

the strong back of a 

the Shesh Nag. 

Pupil4 : The Greek legends described the earth as resting on 
the twelve pillars of Hercules, 


Teacher : What other beliefs prevailed Tegarding the location 
of the earth ? 


Pupil5 : Scholars of ancient and. medi 


Pupil 3 tth was described as resting on 
tortoise or on the hood of 


. . Z 3 
stars and the entire universe revolved round it. 
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The teacher has consolidated the main points by putiing a few 
questions in the above example. So, it is mostly the questioning 
approach that has been used. Observe the type and the number of 
questions asked. The questions are such that they seek longer pupil 
responses. The responses to such questions cover all the important 
points taught during the lesson. If need be, these points could be 
developed as the blackboard summary. Observe also that only a few 
questions are asked. The third point you will notice is that each 
question is logically linked both with the teacher’s previous question 
and the pupils preceding response. 


Example 2 


Subiect : Geography Class: IX 
Topic : Canals 
(The teacher starts summarising the tesson as follows.) 


Teacher : Canal is one of the means of irrigation. The presence 
of a number of rivers in the areas which. are flat and 
which contain suitable soil are important for canal 
irrigation. Sometimes, dams are built across canals. 
These dams on the canals not only supply water regu- 
larly for irrigation, but also help to generate hydro- 
electric power to the industries. They control floods 
also. (As the teacher speaks, he develops the follow- - 
ing diagram on the blackboard.) 


Canals 
Possible when Dams 
Many Flat Suitable Water Hydro Flood 
rivers lands soil. supply electric control 
power 


t is an example where the teacher makes the consolidation of 
the main points by making certain statements and side by side 
developing the diagram on the blackboard. So the teacher uses 
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both the approaches, namely, using summary statements and 
developing the blackboard summary (a nonverbal medium.) Here, 
you observe that the teacher’s statements are relevant to the topic 
and there is continuity. The blackboard work is concise, adequate 
and neat. 


Apart from the use of the blackboard (for diagram), other non- 
verbal media like models, maps, charts, etc., can also be used for 
consolidation or Summarisation of the main points. For example, 
after teaching about ‘Physical Features of India’, the teacher can 


point out or ask the Pupils to point out the places and enter them 
in an outline map. 


use of questioning, summary 
iagrams, maps, etc., either in isolation 
ponent included in the skill of 
‘or the pupils to apply 


teacher and the 
have understood 


c lesson. This hel s the 
„Saps in the pupils’ į 


trated in the following examples, an be used is illus- 
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Example 3 
Subject : Physics ’ Class : VII 
Topic : Good and Bad Conductors 


(The teacher has already taught what are good and bad con- 
ductors.) 


Teacher : Now you have learnt what good conductors are. Give 
me some examples of good conductors. 

Pupil . Iron, silver, copper, etc. 

Teacher : Give some examples of bad conductors. 

Pupil : Wood, leather, etc. 

Teacher : Why should we stand on a wooden platform when we 
use electric appliances ? 

Pupil : Human body is a good conductor of electricity and 


also the earth. If there is any short circuit, the 
electricity passes through our body to the ground and 
we receive shock. Wood is a bad conductor. Hence, 
electric current cannot pass through our body to the 
ground when we are standing on the wood. 


Teacher ; Why do you find that in winter, iron bars in a window 
are cold to touch, whereas wooden panes are not? 
Pupil : Because iron is a good conductor of heat and wood 


is a bad conductor. 


y In the above example, the teacher is using only oral question- 
ing approach for providing opportunities for the pupils to apply 
knowledge. But it need not always be the approach of seeking 
examples. For example, in a history class, the teacher after teach- 
ing about ‘Subhash Chandra Bose’ may put the question ‘What 
would have happened if he were alive even today? Although this 
solicits more than mere application of knowledge, such questions re- 
quire the pupils to apply their knowledge about Bose to the present 
Situation. Similarly, in a mathematics class, the teacher may put oral 
questions asking the pupils to solve certain oral problems. 


The questions seeking the pupils to apply their knowledge 
learnt during the lesson may be posed in a written form or as 
objective type test items. Study the following examples. 
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Example 4 ` 


Subject : English F Class VII 


Topic : The Righteous King 


(The teacher has explained the meanings of ali the new words 
as they occur in English prose passage ‘The Righteous King’. He 


writes the following exercises on the blackboard and asks the pupils 
to work upon them in the class.) 


(a) Fill in the blanks with anyone of the following words. 
calmness, praise of, willing, mounted, caste, mild. 

1. The Prime Minister spoke in ——___._____ the courage 
and spirit of sacrifice shewn by our soldiers in the war. , 

2. Prithviraj put Samyukta on his horse, ——___________ jt 
and rode away. 

3. Pratap is different from his brother. Pratap has a ————-— 
nature but his brother is a rough and violent man. 

4. The Hindu Kings of some parts of India usually belonged to 

osthe Kshtriya : 

5. The striking workers rushed into manager’s room shouting 
but he faced them with a 
tened to their complaints. 

6. I shall sell you 


and courage and iis- 


this car if you are —————_ to pay 


Rs. 20,090, 
(b) : Match the words under ‘A’ with the Meanings given under ‘B’. 
A B 
1 Seifish 1. The area of a country away from 
a town or city, 
2. Charioteer 2. A path made by carts. 
3. Righteousness 3. one who drives ą chariot, 
4 Mercy 4. a person attending in a court 
of a king. 
2 Sai > following the rules of tight conduct. 
Couns 8; Pity or kindness Shown to someone 
7. Courtier Y E f ishing him, 
F he ee y tor on 
| iX for others, e self and not 
-8. Mildness š 
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The teacher may use nonverbal media also in providing 
testing situations for applying knowledge attained during the lesson. 
Study the following exainples. 


The teacher has taught ‘Physical Features of India’ orally or by 
using a map. While, testing, he may ask the pupils to indicate them 
on an outline map of India. 

Say, a teacher has taught that when a straight line stands on 
another straight line at a point, the sum of the two adjascent angles 
formed is equal to 180°. The following may be a testing situation. 


Find out the sum of the angles around ‘0° in the following 
figures. 


A C E D 
<a. 
Las Pos io 
g B g F 


In a biology class, after teaching about ‘Various Parts of a 
Flower’ by using a specimen, a teacher can ask pupils to label the 
parts of a flower given an outline sketch. 


Opportunities for the pupils to apply their knowledge can be pro- 
vided by conducting an experiment with or without the help of the 
pupils. One example is already given in episode 1, Let us have 
another example. A teacher has taught ‘Three Properties of 
Magnets’. In the testing situation the teacher may give the pupils 
a piece of magnet and a piece of iron and ask them to identify each 
of them. The pupils may respond after experimentation. 


You have learnt from the above examples, how one or more 
than one of different approaches/media may be used for providing 
opportunities for the pupils to apply their knowledge in different or 
new situations. You will notice that the knowledge tested is not 
merely a recall in the way they have learnt. It requires understand- 
ing of the knowledge on the part of the pupils to apply it in 
different or new situations. 


n 
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Now, you will learn the details about the third component of 
the skill of ‘achieving closure’, namelp, ‘linking the previous or past 
knowledge with the present or the knowledge that is acquired dur- 
ing the lesson’. The third component of the skill is being discussed 
below. 


(iii) Linking Past Knowledge with the Present Knowledge : First 
let us try to understand the terms past knowledge and present know- 
ledge. Past knowledge of the pupils includes the knowledge of ihe 
pupils which they had before presenting tne lesson in hand. To you, 
as a teacher in a classroom, the pupils’ past or previous knowledge 
includes what you have taught prior to the lesson in hand. As already 
mentioned, the present knowledge is nothing but what has been taught 
during the lesson in hand, Linking the past knowledge and the present 
Knowledge involves helping the pupils to see the relationship 


Teacher Now you have learnt about the religious and adminis- 
trative policies of Aurangazeb, 


you have learnt about Akbar. Now tell me, how 


Fangazeb was di t from 
that of Akbar? gazeb was different 
Pupil : Akbar was liberal while Aurangazeb was conservative 
in ideas. i 
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Pupil 2. Akbar was kind to the Hindus, whereas Aurangazeb 
was unkind to them. 

Teacher : Why do you think that Akbar was a better adminis- 
trator than Aurangazeb ? 

Pupil : Akbar had faith in his subordinate kings, whereas 
Aurangazeb suspected them. 


You find in the above example that the teacher had already 
taught about Akbar and at present he is teaching the lesson about 
Aurangazeb. He relates the present lesson. with the earlier lesson 
on Akbar. Here, the teacher makes the pupils aware of the rela- 
tionship between the present and the past knowledge by pointing 
to the contrasts between the two kings. The teacher is making the 
pupils review their past knowledge in the light of the present 
knowledge. 


Another point which you notice in the above example is that 
he is following questioning approach in using this component of the 
skill of achieving closure. You are already aware of the other appio- 
aches|media which can be used for this purpose. They are-making 
summary statements, using nonverbal media like the blackboard, 
maps, charts, etc., and experimentation. The following examples 
illustrate that these approaches can be used in this component. 


Example 6 

(The same content in example 5 can be summarised on the 
blackboard in a tabular form as given below. This would help the 
pupils to connect effectively the past knowledge with the present 


knowledge.) 
Aurangazeb Akbar 
Religious conservative, hated liberal, liked the Hindus, 
Policy the Hindus, ruined married Hindu women, 
temples, built more had many Hindu minis- 
mosques ters, built both temples 
and mosques 
Se anil | liebe ieee 
Adminis- suspicious of faith in 
trative subordinates subordinates 
policy rr 
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Example 7 


The teacher has taught about the “Different Rivers of India.” 
The pupils have already learnt the various states and the important 
Cities in India. The teacher asks the pupils to indicate, in an 
outline map, the different rivers along with the important cities. 
Here, the teacher has used a map to link (synthesise) the past and 
the new or the present knowledge, 


The teacher can also link the pupils’ present knowledge with 
the past knowledge by employing only the verbal medium/media, 
like a set of statements, The following example will illustrate. 


Example & 
ministrative Policies of Aurangazeb”, e 


Teacher : Now you have learnt about the religious and adminis- 


tralive policies of Aurangazeb’, In earlier classes you 


had learnt about the religious and administrative poli- 


temples and 
ted the Hindus, He de- 
mosques. |., , Now let us 


policies, administrative 


In the above examples, you ha: 
proaches /inedia could b 
skill, namely, linking the 
Now let us move on to 
present knowledge with the future lea 
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ledge. The term ‘future learning? refers to the home tasks or 
assignment given to ithe pupils. If linking has to be brought about 
between the present knowledge and the future learning, the assign- 
ment should be appropriate. The term ‘appropriate’ means that the 
assignment should be related to the present knowledge; it should 
be such that most of the pupils can do it correctly i.e., should it suit 
to the maturity level of the pupils; it should provide opportunities for 
the pupils to apply the present knowledge in new situations; and it 
should demand the application of higher mental processes rather 
than the mere recalling of the present knowledge. Assignment may 
be given in different forms, such as : (i) It may be in the form of 
broad questions or objective type questions. Gi) It may require 
pupils to find solution (s) to the problem posed in the form of an 
experiment. (iii) It may require the pupils to prepare charts, 
diagrams, etc., or conduct an experiment. 


Example 9 


(The teacher has just taught the unit “The Story of the Earth’ 
He has explained to them how the scientific knowledge regarding 
the earth has helped them to believe that the earth is round. He gave 
the examples of Attreya Brahman, Aryabhatt, and Copernicus who 
declared that the earth is round and moves around the sun. Other 
scientists ike Galileo and Newton also proved it on the basis of 
the Law of Gravitation. Based upon this unit, the teacher gives the 
following home assignment to the pupils.) 


(1) Write five sentences about the contribution of each of the 
scientists : Aryabhatt, Copernicus, Galileo, and Newton to 
know about the shape of the earth and its movements. 


(2) Draw a diagram showing the positions of the earth in 
relation to the sun, other planets and their satellites at 


two different points of time. 


You must have noticed in episode 1 that the teacher conducts 
an experiment and leaves it open for the pupils to find out the 
solution, For the same lesson, the teacher could have explained 
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how to conduct the experiment and assigned the pupils to do it at 
home. 


Another example can be given. Suppose a teacher has discussed 
a lesson on ‘Position of the Earth Around the Sun During Different 
Months of the Year’. For an assignment, he can ask the pupils to 
write briefly about the summer as experienced by a few countries. 
Or, he can ask the pupils to draw diagrams of the earth having 
vertical axis perpendicular to the orbit, and find out its conse- 
quences on days, nights, and seasons. 


In the above examples, you find that the assignment given 
Tequires the pupils to apply the gained knowledge in new situations, 
and requires higher order thinking to complete the assignment. 
Of course, the type of assignment given depends on the maturity 


level of the pupils and the individual differences existing within the 
group. 


To sum up, 
closure are : 
and/or the p 
applying the p; 


the important components of the skill of achieving 
(i) consolidation of the major points by the teacher 
upils (ii) Providing opportunities to the pupils for 
resent knowledge to various new situations; (iii) linking 


The skill involves using each of these components effectively 
while concluding a teaching point, unit, or a lesson. 
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OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
ACHIEVING CLOSURE 


Name of the student teacher —-———-—— Roll No. 


Topic a Class eee 


Name of the supervisor 


Time duration —- Teach/Reteach 


Date 


A glossary of the terms used in the observation schedule is 
given below. 


Consolidation of the major points : It refers to the synthesis of 
the main points covered during the lesson. 


Application of the present knowledge in new or different situations © 
It refers to creating situations where the pupils can make use of 
what they have learnt during the lesson in different or new situa- 
tions. 


Linking the past knowledge with the present knowledge: Past 
knowledge includes the knowledge of the pupils which they had 
before the presentation of the lesson. Present knowledge is the 
knowledge provided to them during the Jesson. Linking the past 
and the present knowledge js to help the pupils to see relationships 


between them. 


Linking the present knowledge with the future learning : It refers 
to relating the present knowledge in the lesson and the home task or 
assignments given to the pupils. It may require the pupils to apply 
the present knowledge to the different situations. It may also 
require them to learn, on their own, new things related to the 
present knowledge. 


Instructions: Mark tallies for the occurrence of instances 
against each of the components of the skill of achieving closure. 
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Components Tallies 
a eee 

Questions and Statements by the 

teacher related to the consolida- 


tion of the major points covered 
during the lesson. 


Opportunities provided by the tea- 

cher to the pupils for applying the 

knowledge gained during the lesson 

to the new situations. 
sooo oa 

Opportunities provided by the 

teacher to the pupils for linking 

the present knowledge with the 

pupils’ past knowledge. 


Opportunities provided by the tea- 
cher to the pupils for linking the 
present knowledge with the pupil’s 
future learning. 

m es 


Comments (if any): 
OBSERV ATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL 
OF ACHIEVING CLOSURE. 


Name of the student teacher 1 MAETH Poi Roll No. 


Topic Se Class §.——___- 
Name of the supervisor = 
a A, 
Date a Line duration Teach/Reteach 
Instructions : 


This proforma is meant to ascertain the extent 


whi er exhibits or uses the skill, namely, 
achieving closure, Judgments have to be given on a seven point 
of the skill, Indicate the extent of acqui- 
ects of the skill by crossing (X) the ap- 
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propriate number you"deem fit. The scale value ‘0’ indicates ihat 

the student teacher did not use the concerned aspect (s) of the 

skill at all, whereas the scale value ‘6 means that the student 

teacher used|practised the skill aspect(s) very much. Keeping 

these two extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher be- 

haviour related to the various given aspects of the skill and cross 
- (X) the appropriate scale value ranging from zero to six. 


Components Not at Very 
all much 
Onn LE o oo 


———EEEe— 
The teacher consolidated the major 
points covered during the lesson with 
or without the pupil’s involvement. o 12 
The teacher provided opportunities 
for the pupils to apply what they 
have learnt to the new situations. od 5 
The teacher linked the present know- 
ledge (knowledge presented during 
the lesson) with the pupils’ past 
knowledge (knowledge presented in 
earlier lessons) with or without the 
pupils’ involvement. 
The teacher linked the present 
knowledge with the future jearning 
6123 4,5.6 
Se 


Comments (if ary): 


MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF ACHIEVING 
CLOSURE 


Subject : Social Studies Class VII 


Topic : The Transport Systems in India. 


(The teacher has just taught the modern means of transpor- 
tation. The pupils’ previous knowledge consists of systems of ~ 
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transportation in the olden times. Towards the end of the lesson, 
the teacher achieves the closure in the following way.) 


Teacher: What are the different modes of transportation in the 
modern times? 

Pupil : There are three modes of transportation—land, sea and 
air. 

Teacher: Why is it that land is the most commonly used means 
of transportation? 


Pupil : Because it is the cheapest and the most comfortable 
means for carrying goods and moving from one place 
to another. 


Teacher: Name some of the fast moving vehicles which can be 
used as means of transportation on land. 
Pupil : Railways, buses, taxis, scooters, and trucks. 


Teacher: The other mode of transportation is water transporta- 


tion, What are the advantages of transportation by 
means of water? 


Pupil : Water transportation is the most convenient for 
carrying bulky goods from one country to the other. 

Teacher: What are the drawbacks of this system? 

Pupil Rivers and canals are not navigable throughout the 

year because of floods and draughts. 


Teacher: Which is the third important means of transportation? 
Pupil : Air transportation. 

Teacher: What are the advantages of this system? 

Pupil 


This system has linked and brought the different parts 
of the country closer to each other. 
Teacher: Are there any handicaps of this system also? 
Pupil: Yes, it is the costliest of all, and is not convenient for 
carrying bulky goods. 
(Consolidation of the major points.) 
Teacher: If you have to shift 
another in the same 


Pupil : By trucks, 


your luggage from one place to 
city, how will you shift? 
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Teacher: Why will yọu prefer to use the trucks and not any 
other means? 

Pupil : Because the trucks do not involve much cost and their 
carrying capacity is high. 

Teacher: Your friend is coming from America. He wants to send 
you a refrigerator from there. How will he send it? 

Pupil : By ship. 

Teacher: Why will he prefer to send it by ship? 

Pupil : Because the ship is good for carrying bulky goods. 

_ (Application of the present knowledge to the new situa- 

tions.) 

Teacher: What difference do you find between the boats of the 
olden times and the steamers of the modern times? 

Pupil : Itis not safe to travel by the boats and they take 
longer time to reach destination unlike steamers of 
the present times. 
(Linking the present knowledge with the previous 
knowledge of the pupils.) 

Teacher: What means of transportation would you use to send 
urgently some medicine from Delhi to an ailing friend 
at Srinagar? 


Pupil : By air. 
Teacher: Why would you prefer to send by ait? 
Pupil : Because it is the quickest means of transportation. 


(Application of the present knowledge to the new 

situations.) 

Teacher: Did the people ever think of travelling by air in the 
olden times? 

Pupil : No 

Teacher: Why? 

Pupil : Because science had not progressed so much during 
those times. 
(Linking the present knowledge with the previous 
knowledge.) à 
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Teacher: Can we completely do away with the olden means of 
transportation in our country? 


Pupil : No 
Teacher: Why? 
Pupil : Some of the villages in our country do not have good 


roads and strong bridges across the rivers. There are 
many remote villages where even the railway services 
cannot reach, 

(Linking the present knowledge with the previous 
knowledge.) 


(The teacher gives the following questions to the pupils for 
home assignment.) 


(a) Give a comparative account of the importance of the 
landways, the waterways and the airways in the transport 
systems of India. 


(b) Think that you have to migrate from your village to a 
distant country. Describe briefly what are the various 
means of transportation you use and why you use them. 


(Linking the present knowledge with the future learning 
of the pupils.) 


Conciuding Remarks 


You find in this handbook, 
and purposes of the skill of 
various components of the skill of 
use these components while teachi 
with examples. Observation sch 
also been given. Thus, for your 
in such a way that all these com 
ed, 


the meaning, importance, 
achieving closure. The 
achieving closure and how io 
ng a unit have been explained 
edules and a model lesson have 
microlessons you will be planning 
ponents of the skill are incorporat- 
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1 J. SKILL OF RECOGNIZING 
ATTENDING BEHAVIOUR 


INTRODUCTION 


A teacher may talk and lecture, but actually teaching occurs 
only when children learn. In order to learn, the children must 
attend to the instructional activity going on in the classroom. A 
teacher must, therefore, not only know the subject matter and me- 
thods of teaching, but also be able to draw and sustain attention of 
the pupils to what he wants to teach. In addition to it, he must 
know whether a particular behaviour of a pupil is indicative of his 
attention or inattention. There can be many causes for inattention. 
but a skillful teacher is one who is able to recognize this behaviour 
of the pupils and tries to create interest and secure attention. In Or- 
der to create proper classroom climate, it is necessary tO recognize 
various levels of attending behaviour of the pupils, such as, very 
much attending behaviour, average attending behaviour, and non- 
attending behaviour. An effective teacher is one who can diagnose 
the classroom climate. This process of diagnosing classroom 
climate involves the skill of recognizing attending behaviour of 
the pupils. In other words, the teacher does a careful examination 
and analysis of the observable pupils’ behaviour which, in turn 
helps him to make an estimation of the level of the pupils’ atten- 
tiveness. The following are the two teaching episodes. Read them 
carefully and later on examine the consequent discussion about 


these episodes. 


Episode 1 

The teacher is reading an English prose lesson on ‘Robin- 
hood’. The teacher reads the lesson loudly with proper intonations 
and pauses. When he gives pauses he looks at the whole class. Sud- 
denly, his eyes get fixed on Ashok sitting on the last bench who 
appears to be inattentive. The teacher stops reading and goes near 
Ashok, checks what he is doing. Ashok is looking outside the win. 
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dow. The teacher says “Ashok, be attentive, ] will be asking you 
questions later on.” 


Ashok : Sir, I don’t have a book. 
Teacher: Why? 


Ashok : I don’t have money. My mother asked me to buy it 
next month. 


Teacher: Okay, you share the book of Mohan, and be attentive. 


(The teacher again resumes to his work and starts reading. While 
teading, he gives pauses and looks at the whole class. Mean- 
while, he finds Meena and Sheela talking. He just frowns at them 
and gives staring looks, conveys with gestures to stop talking, He 
again continues reading. In another corner Prakash is reading a 


comic. The teacher goes near Prakash and quietly picks up the 
comic and proceeds on with his work.) 


(All the pupils are attentive.) 


Teacher: Now, I will ask you questions. Who was Robinhood? 
Ashok? 

Ashok : (He is quiet, and avoids looking at the teacher.) 

Teacher: So, you were not attentive. Listen carefully in future, 
and be attentive in the class. 

Ashok 


(He starts paying attention.) 

Teacher: Where did we stop Meena? At which page? 

Meena : Sir, » at page 16. 

Teacher: No, you were also not attentive. Mahesh, you tell me 
at which page did we stop? 

Sir, at page 17, 4th ea 

Good, this indicates that you were attentive. Similarly, 

Mala, Mohan, always pay attention in the class and 


that is why they get good marks. 
Mahesh: Sir, let us continue further. 


Mahesh : 
Teacher : 


Teacher: Good, this shows you are interested in reading. Child- 
ren, if you have interest in learning you can pay 
attention. It is very important to be attentive in the 
class. 
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Episode 2 a 


There is another teacher reading a prose lesson. The pupils are 
not attentive. 


Teacher: Children, now I will read the lesson and you should try 
to follow it silently. (The teacher starts reading. He is 
continuously looking into the book in his hand. 
He does not examine about the attentiveness Or non- 
attentiveness of the pupils. In one corner Pramod is 
sleeping, and Prakash is looking outside. In another 
corner, Meena and Sheela are talking in a whispering 
tone. Suresh is reading à comic. The teacher looks at 
Suresh, but can not recognize and again starts reading. 
Mohan is yawning. Children are not interested and 
they probably are not paying attention. The teacher 
reads very fast without any voice modulation and 
pauses. 

Mahesh: Sir, I want to go out to drink water. 

Teacher: (He nods his head indicating “Yes’.) 

Meena : Sir, Sheela is pinching me. 

Teacher: (The teacher still continues reading. Perhaps he has not 
listened to Meena.) 

Rama : (She raises her hand and asks a question about the 
meaning of a word occurring in the lesson.) 

Teacher: (The teacher does not see her, but hears her question.) 
Keep quiet. Not now. 


Now, let us observe the behaviour of both the teachers. The 
teacher in episode 1 is reading with pauses, looks at the whole 
class by fixing his eyes on attending and nonattending pupils, uses 
nonverbal cues, moves in the class, checks the back-benchers an 

nonattenders, asks questions, and also rewards the attentive pupiis 
who either initiate or give correct response. Why does he use 
these verbal or nonverbal behaviours? He does so in order to Te- 
cognize the attending and the nonattending behaviour of the 
pupils. On the contrary, the teacher in episode 2, does not make 
any effort to recognize the attending,and the nonattending behavi- 
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our of the pupils. He does not try to check why there is boredom 
and bewilderment in the class; he neither gives directions nor re- 
inforcement; also he does not ask evaluative questions. As a result, 
the pupils disturb the whole class and learning does not take place. 


Who is likely to be an effective teacher according to you? If your 
response is in favour of the teacher in episode 1, you are 
correct. He is likely to be an effective teacher because throughout 
he is using the skill of recognizing attending behaviour. If that 
be so, everyone of you should try to understand in deal the 
importance, meaning, and purpose of using the skill of recognizing 
attending behaviour. 


In a class, there are various types of pupils who can be classi- 
fied into many categories from different points of view, namely, sta- 
bility, mental maturity, physical health, intelligence, and social and 
cultural environment. Students of certain categories will be in- 
attentive in classroom teaching-learning process. This leads to the 
loss of the teacher’s efforts, time, and energy. In order to avoid this, 
it is a very important duty of the teacher to diagnose classroom 
climate by recognizing the attending and nonattending behaviour of 
each pupil. And, this enables the teacher to draw the attention of 


the pupils to the classroom work for the fulfilment of the objectives 
he has set. 


You may like to know the actual meaning of the term ‘atten- 
tion’. The term ‘attention’ has been given a variety of meanings 
in the literature on psychology and the inferred c 
underlying attentional behaviour 
theoretical analysis. Attention 


onceptual process 
has been subjected to diverse 


heore is defined as the act heeding, 
listening to or concentraing upon a subject. This definition 


clearly denotes specific and observable kinds of behaviour such 
as listening to, or looking at a particular subject. These behaviours 
are necessary but are not sufficient to understand the operation of 
attentional process. That is to say, the mere act of listening to 
an instruction or looking at an object does not guarantee that a 
pupil is necessarily attending to it. A certain awareness or concen- 
tration must also be present and be directed to the topic in hand 
This is because mere looking, listening, or nodding behaviour which 
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is actually manifested cannot guarantee tre mental process that is 
presumed to operate. Attentional processes would be assessable only 
by means of diagnosing the pupils’ attending and nonattending be- 
haviours. Now, let us specifically examine what are the attending 
and the nonattending behaviours of the pupiis. 


Attending Behaviours : When the pupils are attending to, they 
adopt an attitude of alertness, they listen to, watch, think and ask 
questions, point out mistakes, etc. This attitude is accompanied by 
certain unmistakable bodily signs. Aleriness is expressed both in 
general posture, and in facial expressions. Concentration is shown 
by the absence of fidgetiness, and in fact, of any activity that 
would distract. When the pupils are attending intently, their breath- 
ing is shallow, they sit erect, and fix eyes on the teacher. In the skill 
of stimulus variation, you have already learnt that teacher should 
vary his behaviours in order to attract the attention of pupils. 


As the pupil’s attention is focused on the teacher, he|she wiil 
change his|her behaviour in response to that of the teacher. ‘This 
does indicate that the pupil is attentive. There are, however, in- 
dividual differences in the bodily accompaniments of attention and 
skillful teachers will recognize this fact by allowing individuals to 
depart in minor ways from conventional postures when a class is 
showing rapt attention. There is an intimate connection between 
attending and being interested. When the pupils are interested they 
are attentive and when they are attending they are interested. This 
interest wili be expressed by nonverbal cues given by the pupil’s like, 
smiling, nodding, facial expressions, bodily postures, etc. A wise 
teacher usually recognizes such attending behaviour of the pupils. 
These give cues to the teacher that the pupils are attending. You 
should be aware that sometimes the pupils may just nod, but be 
mentaily outside the class. At this juncture, the teacher can ask 
questions. Attentive pupils participate actively in the classroom in- 
structional process. They raise questions and initiate while partici- 
pating in the group discussions. At times, they even point out the 
teacher’s mistakes in speaking OY writing. These are some of the 
attending behaviours. But as skillful teachers you should also pre- 
pare yourself for recognizing nonattending behaviour which is also 
prevailing in the classroom. ey 
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Nonattending Behaviours: In the earlier discussions we have 
noted that there are individual differences. among the pupils in 
their attending behaviour. And, various kinds of pupils like under- 
achievers, emotionally disturbed and the children with more serious 
behavioural problems are found in the class, Such pupils are likely 
to have lesser attention in the class, Nonattending pupils can be 
marked from such behaviours like, yawning, eating, talking, giggling, 
climbing over desks, making faces, dropping objects to the floor, 
scribbling, scratching the desks, coughing, frequently going out of the 
class for drinking water, moving with restlessness, twist- 
ing or turning, complaining or shouting, lounging in seats, 
showing expressions of boredom, visiting the washrooms frequent- 
ly, being tardy, untidy and sloppy in work on assignments, being poor 
at preparation of homework or neglecting to do it at all, shrugging 
shoulders, looking out of the class, etc. By occurrence of such 
behaviours, the attention of the attending pupils also gets diverted, 


There is another set of pupils in the class who like to attract 
the attention of the others. They usually disturb the class by making 
unnecessary trips about the classroom, interrupting in the discussion 
with foolish or simple questions, unnecessarily raising fingers, etc. 
These behaviours give hints to the teacher that the pupils are 
inattentive and the teacher should take remedial measures, 


Summing up, we can say that behaviours of some students 
vary with different teachers in the class. In the class of some teachers, 


they are attentive while in some others they are not. The 
reasons for their inattention m 


is to recog- 
ate appropriate 
ms at eliminat- 
the pupils by va- 


com. The skill also ai 
ing the undesirable honattending behaviours of 


rious techniques which are discussed in detail, later on, in this 
handbook. The teacher can get cues, both verbal and nonverbal, 
within the classroom from the pupils regarding their attending 
and nonattending behaviour. Verbal cues can be had from the pupils’ 
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responding and initiating behaviour and nonverbal cues can be 
had from their facia! expressions, bodily posture, and other 
behaviours mentioned earlier. 


The skill of recognizing attending behaviour can be opera- 
tionally defined as the observation and diagnosis of the verbal and 
nonverbal cues of the pupils in the classroom in order to under- 
stand their degree of attentiveness in the classroom. The process 
of diagnosis aims at sustaining the desirable attending behaviours 
and eliminating the undesirable nonattending behaviours of the 
pupils. Based upon such a diagnosis, the teacher will be able to 
employ remedial steps. The verbal cues of the pupils can be un- 
derstood mainly by analysing the queries and responses of the 
pupils. The analysis of nonverbal cues like facial expressions, €X- 
pression of the eyes, bodily movements, gestures, postures, etc., also 
help in recognizing the attending and nonattending behaviour of 
the pupils. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SKILL OF RECOGNIZING 
ATTENDING BEHAVIOUR 


In the earlier section of this handbook, you have learnt about 
the various attending and nonattending behaviours and how to 
identify these behaviours. The pupils in the classroom do generate 
behaviour with different levels of attentiveness. Various reasons 
can be attributed to a particular level of the pupils’ attentiveness. A 
skillful teacher takes into cognizance the degree and the kind of the 
pupils’ attentiveness. Such a situation, when examined by the teacher, 
produces some reactions and may even produce a complete change 
in the behaviour of the teacher. These reactions andjor a complete 
change in behaviour helps an external observer to decide when, how, 
and to what extent the teacher recognizes the attending behaviour 
of the pupils. Therefore, we can conclude that consequent to the 
recognition of attending behaviour of the pupils, the teacher does 
generate the various types of reactions of changes jn behaviout 
which an observer can take note of. Such reactions in the form of 
the various teacher behaviours can be classified into five clusters. 
These are called, here, the five components of the skill of recogmi<- 
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ing attending behaviour, namely, (i) reivarding attending be 
haviours, (ii) giving directions, (iii) asking «questions, (iv) accepting 
feelings and/or ideas of the pupils, and (v) using silence and 
nonverbal cues. 


Let us note the various teacher’s verbal and nonverbal be- 
haviours for Tecognizing attending behaviour, 


Some of the verbal teacher behaviours which indicate that the 
teacher is recognizing attending behaviours of the pupils are: (i) 
giving directions verbally like, ‘Listen carefully’, ‘Look at the black 
board’, ‘Try to be attentive’, etc.; (ii) accepling feelings by ask- 
ing. ‘Why are you not attentive ? This map include questions or 
Statements like ‘Are you not well?’ “Come and see me afterwards’, 
Cte.; (iii) accepting ideas of the pupil who has initiated and 
twisted the discussion in the right direction; (iv) praising the atten- 
tive pupils, ‘Good, you are attentive’, “You will certainly under- 
stan’; ‘See Prakash is always attentive’, ‘Your answer is correct 
because you were attentive’, and so on. Thus, rewarding the atten- 
tive pupils in order to sustain attending behaviour; and (v) asking 
questions on the topic being presented to the pupils who are 
nodding, sitting erect or to the nonattentive Pupils to recognize 
whether or not they are really attentive, 


Some of the nonverbal teacher behaviours which indicate that 


the teacher is recognizing the pupils’ attending behaviours are : (i) 
shaking the head in response to the pupil, r 


quiring look, frown or remove the object that is 
child’s attention, going near the non 


Ing and so on; 


directions nonverbally, i.e., making use of hand gestures, putting 


the finger on the mouth, shaking the head, giving a ‘stop cue’ with 
hands, ete, 5 Ai 
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These are some of the behaviours which a teacher generally 
uses for recognizing attending and the nonattending behaviour. 
These behaviours of the teacher can be classified into five clusters 
and are discussed below. 


(i) Rewarding the Attending Behaviour of the Pupils : 
Through this behaviour the teacher rewards the attentive pupils in 
order to sustain their attention. Another purpose of this behaviour 
will be to convey to the nonattentive pupils that they should also 
attend in order to learn. This can be done by using verbal rein- 
forcers like ‘good’, ‘fine’, ‘right’, but these reinforcers will be 
accompanied by statements like ‘Good, you are attentive’, Boys, all 
of you should’ pay attention like Ashok, Meena, and Mohan in 
the class’. Praising the desirable behaviour strengthens the atten- 
tion of the pupils. So when the teacher praises positive attending 
behaviours, it is observable that he is recognizing the attending 
behaviour of the pupils. There are situations when teacher asks 
questions for evaluation and those pupils who give correct res- 
ponses indicate that they were attentive, and therefore they have 
responded. When pupils respond to evaluative type questions the 
teacher rewards by making such statements, like, ‘Mahesh, good, 
you have answered well because you are always attentive in the 
class’. 


Example I 


The teacher has taught a lesson on ‘simple interest’ to Class 


VII. He gives a sum to solve. 


Teacher: Children! I have taught you how to calculate simple 
interest, rate of interest, etc. Now, let me see whether 
or not you were attentive. If I pay Rs. 50 per year as 
interest for Rs, 500, what is the rate of interest? 

Ashok : Sir, 10 percent per year. 

Teacher: Very good, Ashok has given the correct answer. 
This indicates that he was attentive in the class. 


The teacher can also make use of nonverbal reinforcers by 
pils’ answer on the 


nodding, going near to the pupils, writing the pul mag 
chalkboard. Sometimes a situation may arise when a pupil gives- 
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partly correct answer. You, as a clever teacher, should know that the 
correct answer indicates that this pupil was paying attention in 
the first part and afterwards he was inattentive. In order to re- 
cognize this behaviour, you, as a teacher, should reward the 
correct part and also indicate that you (the teacher) have detected 
that the pupil was not attentive throughout. Wrong responses may 
not always be a sure indicator of nonattending behaviour. But 
when all other factors in the teaching-learning situation are satis- 
factory, the wrong responses can be attributed to the lack of 
attention. 


(ii) Giving Directions + This behaviour of the teacher indi- 
cates his authority to manage the classroom activities. This type 
of teacher behaviour would include giving directions or criticising 
pupils who are less attentive. For example, when two pupils are 
talking, the teacher looks at them and says, 
attention’, ‘The topic I am teachin 
you are behaving is not proper’, 
will not understand’, 


tion when the teacher asks them questions, As a result, they 


izes this and says, ‘I 


» it is very important’, 
board and draw the 
‘Children pay attention, T 
idy the following examples. 


‘Ashok, sit 


tivers on the outline map of India,’ 
will ask you questions’, and so on. Stu 


Example 2 


Teacher: Give me examples to illustrate that vibrating bodies 
Produce sound. (Looks at all the pupils and points to 
Mahesh who is not attending.) 

Mahesh: Sir 


Teacher: How 
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Im the above example ‘teacher has recognized the nonattend- 
ing behaviour of the pupil. He:criticizes the nonattending behaviour 
in order to inform the pupil that he should stop such behaviour. 


Example 3 


Teacher: We have ‘learnt about the physical features of India. 
Now, Mahesh! describe the same. 

Mahesh: (Keeps quiet, avoids teacher’s looks.) 

Teacher: This indicates that you were not attentive. If you do 
not pay attention, you will lose your rank. Try to be 
attentive. Open your book and read on page 67. 


In the above example, the teacher has given directions and 
criticised’ the nonattending behaviour of the pupil. Here, the 
teacher-uses ‘his authority. 


(ii) Asking ‘Questions : Sometimes, say, while explaining 
the teacher asks evaluative questions in order to check whether 
or not pupils are attentive. Even when a pupil seems to be alert, 
it is difficult for the teacher to make out exactly whether really 
that pupil is attentive or not. In order to know this, the teacher 
asks questions related to the matter presented in the class. Thus, 
questioning helps the teacher to obtain feedback from pupils 
about their attending behaviour. 


Sometimes, the teacher changes his teaching strategy when he 
observes ‘boredom on pupils’ faces. This behaviour of the teacher 
indicates that he has. recognized the nonattending behaviour of the 
pupils. The: following example will illustrate this ‘point. 


Example 4 


(The teacher is explaining about how sound is produced. He | 
observes signs of boredom and disgust on pupils’ faces.) 


Teacher : Children, I am explaining: how sound is produced. 
Now I willi ask you some’ questions by answering 
which you can’ understand how sound is produced: 
Tell me what happens ~vhen you pluck a ‘string ? 
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Pupils : (There is a change in, their fadial expressions. They 
become alert.) Sound is produced. ~~ 


Teacher : When you touch the string which is plucked and 
hence producing sound, how do you feel? 
Pupils : We feel vibrations. 


(The teacher recognizes that pupils were attentive 
but because he explained for a longer time, they be- 
came bored. Therefore, he changes his strategy from 
explaining to questioning. This changing strategy 
indicates that the teacher has recognized the non- 
attending behaviour. He has understood that some- 
thing was wrong with his own teaching.) 
(iv) Accepting Feelings and/or Ideas of Pupils : In a class- 
room when a teacher is teaching, he recognizes the nonattending 
behaviour. He finds boredom or bewilderment in pupils. From 
postures and facial expressions of the pupils he finds that they are 
dull. He recognizes this and thus starts accepiing feelings of the 
pupils. Study the following example. 


Example 5 


Teacher Mahesh, why are you sitting like that 2 
Mahesh : Sir, I have headache. 
Teacher Come to my room after this 
an aspro tablet. 
(The teacher has accepted the feeling of the pupil 
though the pupil was inattentive. But the effect 


is now felt on the rest of the class. The pupils try 
to pay attention.) 


period. I will give you 


Pupils were attending 
the attending behaviour of the 
S taught a new Concept, the atten- 
the earlier One, or they apply it 
‘© examples by initiating. The 
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a 
teacher should immediately acknowledge the attending behaviour 
by some overt actions. This in turn depicts the use of the skill of 
recognizing attending behaviour. 


Example 6 


(A teacher is teaching “Shakespeare as a Dramatist’. He is 
explaining how he was known as a great dramatist. Ashok is 
raising his hand. He wants to say something.) 


Teacher : Yes, Ashok what is it ? 


Ashok : Sir, similarly Kalidasa was also a great dramatist and 
in his drama ‘Shakuntala’ there was an element of 
sadness and joy. 


Teacher : Good, this indicates that you are very attentive. 


(v) Using Silence and Nonverbal Cues : In order to know 
whether or not a teacher is recognizing attending behaviour of the 
pupils, we can pick up a few hints from the silence and non- 
verbal cues used by the teacher. The teacher uses silence and non- 
verbal cues whenever he does not want ito distract the attention 
of the class. There are situations when the teacher is explaining 
some difficult concept and he does not want inattention in pupils. 
The teacher is explaining and the whole class is engrossed, except 
two pupils in a corner who are murmuring and playing with pens. 
Then the teacher gives a pause and looks at those pupils with a 
frown. The pupils understand that the teacher has recognized that 
they were not attentive. The teacher with the help of pause and 
nonverbal-cues conveys this meaning. Sometimes, while fhe teacher 
is praising attending behaviour, he uses nonverbal cues. 


By silence we mean giving meaningful pauses. It may 
be long or short, but the teacher uses silence. This silence is 
a purposeful activity done by the teacher. Similarly, by nonverbal 
cues we mean, facial expressions, body movements, hand movements, 
and head movements. For example, when the teacher is praising 
the attending behaviour of the pupil, he will recognize this attend- 
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t 
ing behaviour either. by going near the pupii, patting, or looking 
with a'smiling face.at the pupil. At the same time, the teacher 
may do head movements like nodding or shaking the head, etc. 
Many a times, when the pupils are inattentive, you as a teacher, 
must walk in the class from the front to the back to check what 
pupils are doing. These nonverbal behaviours of the teacher convey 
that he is recognizing attending behaviours of the pupils. You may 
use the various nonverbal cues when you do not feel like disturbing 
the important discussion. More details about this component can 


be had from the handbook on the skill of silence and nonverbal 
cues given in this book. 


OBSERV ATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
RECOGNIZING ATTENDING BEHAVIOUR 


Name of the student teacher 


SL Opic sty 


Name of the supervisor 


Date 


Time duration m Teach/Reteach 


The glossary of the ke 


y terms used in this 
Schedulé is given below. 3 : . 


observation 


Rewarding Attending Behaviour: 

actively busy in performing an activity as planned, we say that the 
pupils are exhibiting attending behaviour, In order to sustain 
such behaviour, the teacher provides encouraging comments,’ Such 
an activity on the part of the teacher is known as ‘rewarding attend- 
ing behaviour’. A sample of such 


comments can be : 
(a) ‘Good, you are attentive’, 


Whenever the pupils are 


(b) ‘You are attentive, therefore you can get good marks, 

(c) ‘Your answer is correct’, k 
(d) Very good, Fine, Excellent, etc, (such varieties of reinforcers) 
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Giving Directions : ® To eliminate the undesirable nonattending 


behaviour of pupils , the teacher -uses directions. OT negative 
comments. He uses phrases, like, “Stop talking’, “Pay attention’, 
‘Please look at the board carefully’, ‘Do’ not look outside’, ‘Open 
your books and start reading’, etc. 


Asking Questions : The teacher asks questions in’ order to 
check whether or not pupils are attending to the teaching point 
in hand. Examples of such questions can be: “What -are you 
doing ?’, ‘Give examples for the concept I have taught’. ‘There can 
also be evaluative questions on the topic taught. 


Accepting Feelings and Ideas of the Pupils’: Whenever 
the teacher uses certain statements of asks some questions 
indicating acceptance. of ‘the feelings of the pupils’ paying different 
levels of attention, he says : “Are you not feeling well ?’, “You may 
go and take rest’, ‘Is there anything wrong with you here. or at 
home?’, ‘I get your point, L am wrong’, etc. 


Using “Silence and Nonverbal Cues: “The “teacher uses purposeful 
silence and nonverbal cues as | indicators of. ‘recognizing 
attending behaviour’. The nonverbal cues are : moving in the class, 
smiling, looking, frowning, pointing to. the pupils, giving ‘stop cue’, 
putting the finger to the mouth, etc. 


Instructions : Keeping in mind the meaning of key concepts given 
above, observe the Classroom situation “cdrefully, have an eye over 
the. pupils’ attending behaviour. Also examine the indicators of the 
skill of ‘recognizing attending behaviour in terms of the above 
five categories. Put the ‘tallies in appropriate cells. Whenever more 

_ than one category. of teacher behaviour indicating, recognizing 
attending, behaviour occurs, put, the ‘tallies in more. than one cell 
accordingly. If you have something. more. than these tallies, please 

_write. your comments in the ‘space provided at: the end- of the 
proforma., , et Pe ae 
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Components à Tallies 
Siae T A 


Rewarding attending behaviour 

Giving directions 

Asking questions 

Accepting feelings and/or ideas of the 
pupils 

Using silence and nonverbal cues 
Giving directions 

Number of opportunities missed 

to recognize attending and/or non- 
attending behaviours 


Comments (if any) : 


OBSERVATION SCHEDULE FOR THE SKILL OF 
RECOGNIZING ATTENDING BEHAVIOUR 


Name of the student teacher ——_—__" 


Roll No, 


opic e a a a o - Class - 


Name of the supervisor 


Date - - 


—— 


ae 


Time duration ——___ ~ Teach/Reteach 


Instructions : 
to which the stude: 
Tecognizing attendi 


indicates that the student teacher did not use 
(s) of the skill at all, whereas the scale valu 


student teacher used/practised 
Keeping these two extremes in view, examine carefully the teacher 
behaviour related to the various 


cross (X) the appropriate scale val 


the concerned aspect 
e 6’ means that the 
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Components} Not at Very 


Teacher rewarded attending behaviour. 0 123 45 6 
Teacher gave directions. 012345 6 
Teacher asked questions. O 19213 54 56 
Teacher accepted feelings and/or ideas 
of pupils 012345 6 
Teacher used silence and nonverbal cues. Ovl. 203 45) 6 
Teacher did not miss any opportunity 
for recognizing attending and/or 
nonattending behaviour of pupils. 012345 6 


MODEL LESSON FOR THE SKILL OF RECOGNIZING 
ATTENDING BEHAVIOUR 


Subject : Geography Class: VIL 
Topic : Andhra Pradesh 
[Teacher enters the class, says ‘Good morning childrei’, and 


looks at the whole class. He gives a long pause and smiles.] 


Teacher : Children, today we will learn about Andhra Pradesh. 
(He hangs the map on the wall.) 

Teacher : Mahesh, where are you looking at? Pay attention to 
and look carefully at the map (Giving directions). 
Now, Mahesh, come. here and show the boun- 
daries of Andhra Pradesh. (Mahesh comes and 
shows the boundaries on the map.) , 

Teacher : Andhra Pradesh is one of the biggest states of our 
country. It is surrounded by Orissa, Madhya Pradesh. 
(suddenly gives a pause and looks at Meena and 
Sheela. who are whispering; conveys with hand 
gestures that they should stop talking and look care- 
fully at the map) ..-. Yes, what was I saying ? 
(Asking questions). 

Smita : Sir, you were saying that Andhra Pradesh is sur- 

rounded by Orissa, Madhya Pradesh, -.- 
Teacher : Good, you are attentive (Rewarding attending be- 
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Meena 


Teacher 


Suhas 
Teacher 
Suhas 
Teacher 


Suhas 


Teacher 


Mohan 


Teacher 


Meena 


Teacher 
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ty Nagarjunsagar, 


haviour) ..... I was saying thst Orissa, Madhya 
Pradesh and Maharashtra are in the North, Karnataka 
is in the West, Tamil Nadu is in the South and the 
Bay of Bengal is in the ..... (pauses and looks at 
Meena). 

East. 

Good, you are attentive, Meena. (The teacher again 
continues). The state has a long coast-line. The 
major area of the state is represented’ by the~plateau 
region and the Eastern Ghats. (Suhas is sitting very 
alert, but the teacher is not able ‘to understand 
whether or not really he is attentive.) Suhas, can 


you tell me the neighbouring states of Andhra 
Pradesh? «> 


: (He keeps quiet.) 


Is there anything wrong with you? (‘Accepting feelings.) 
Sir, I am not well. 


: Oh, Yes, actually it appears to some extent from 


your face. Take care of your health. Right now, 
go to the school dispensary and take medicine. (Ac- 
cepting feelings) Children, let us see the rivers of 
Andhra Pradesh. The rivers flow from the west to the 
east and fall into the Bay of Bengal. The river 
Godavari is the longest and the widest of all these 
rivers. The Krishna is another big river of the state. 
Sir, the delta region is very fertile, 
Yes, the delta region is very fertile. It is-used for. 
agricultural purposes, Therefore, plenty of rice grows 
in this area, (Accepting the idea and rewarding 
the same) This rice is exported to other states of the 
country. Look, , at the map and tell me which 
dam is built across the river Krishna ? 


Good, that is ‘the wa: 
correct. (Rewarding at 
Sir, it will help to itr 


y to ‘study the map. You are 
tending behaviour.) 


: t igate vast lands and produce 
’ electricity, uF 


Correct, now I will ask you ‘questions, All of you 
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should try to answer. Which are the rivers of Andhra 


Pradesh 7 

Satish : .... Krishna ... (Satish keeps quiet) 

Teacher : Anyother river? (The teacher finds that Satish 
was only partly attentive in the class.) 

Satish : (He is not able to answer.) 

Teacher : Satish, you should always remain attentive. (Giving 


directions for paying attention). Meena, Can you 
name another river ? 


Meena : Yes, Sir, the river Godavari. It is the longest river in 
the state. 
Teacher : Excellent. Satish, see Meena was attentive through- 


out therefore she could answer correctly. (The 
teacher looks at the right corner of the class and 
gives a pause, then keeps finger on his mouth, 
conveys Sheela and Mala not to talk. The teacher 
uses silence and nonverbal cues for recognizing non- 
attending behaviours of pupils.) Which dam is built 
across the river Krishna ? b 


Mahesh : Nagarjunsagar. 

Teacher : Good. (The teacher goes near Mohan and takes a 
comic from his hand and frowns at him.) 

Mohan : Sorry, Sir. I was .--- 

Teacher : Anyhow, this is not good, You must be attentive. Then 


only you can understand what I am teaching. Next 
time don’t do this. (Giving directions.) These rivers 
flow fast and get flooded during the rainy season. In 
the other seasons they have little water. So, people 
store water in tanks during the rainy season. 
Concluding Remarks 
Now it is hoped that you have understood the meaning, im- 
portance, and purposes of the skill of recognizing attending beha- 
viour. You have also learnt when and how to use this skill. Episo- 
des, observation schedules, and a model lesson are provided. The 
observation schedules have also been explained. This should help 
to prepare your microlessons for practice teaching and gain com- 
petence in the use of the skill of recognizing attending behaviour. 
Try. 
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